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PREFACE. 


L  ■■      1. 


Having  as  fitile  inclination  to  write  a  long  preface  as  the 
public  eould  possibly  have  to  read  one,  1  shall  content  my- 
aeif  with  staling  briefly  why,  in  the  compilation  of  this 
whime,  I  haVe  been  induced  to  add  onete  the  numerous 
publications  of  a  similar:  nature  already  in  existence*  These, 
notwithstanding  the  talents  and  taste  impressed; into  their 
eeWice,  aid  although  they  (contain  no  small  variety  of  what 
^interesting  or  amusing  in  sui^eot,' and  excellent  in  com* 
j>osition,  ace  nevertheless  buithefced  with  much  of  what  is 
inferior  in  both  respects, — with  pieces  at  best  fccrt  of  equi- 
vocal merit,  and  entirely  confined  to  what  Mr.  M'Diarm^ 
in  his  excellent  "  Scrap  Book"  terms  "  the  floating  liter*- 
tax*  of  the  day,,r— frequently  showy  in  words,  bat  batten  in 
the  primary  attribute  of  eloquence — Ideas!  and  like  an 
«ffierv«8cihg  draughty  becoming  stale,  and  palling  upon  the 
appetite,  almost  as  soon  as  tasted. . 

i  Finding  this  opinion  corroborate^  °y  tnat  °f  other  indi- 
viduals far  more  competent  than  myself,  I  have,  in  proceed- 
Aag  upon  a  different,  I.  would  fain  hope  a  more  discriminate 
iug  principle  of  compilation,  endeavoured  to-  supply  what 
may  perhaps  be  considered  a  desideratum  among  works  of 
this  kind  ;  and  without  confining  myself  to  the  literature  of 
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either  the  past  or  the  present  age,  have  attempted  to  form  a 
volume  such  as  is  implied  in  the  title — namely,  of  pieces 
not  generally  known,  yet  characterised  by  traits  of  wit  or 
humour,  or  distinguished  by  some  display  of  the  loftier 
energies  of  thought,  or  by  splendid  and  powerful  diction — 
such  as  may  arrest  attention  npdh  a  first  perusal,  and  may 
he  read  a  second  time  without  any  unequivocal  symptom  of 
weariness.  It  has  also  been  my  study  to  exclude  mediocre, 
as  well  as  other  pieces  which,  however  brilliant  or  striking, 
have  now  become  hacknied  by  frequent  quotation,  and  are 
consequently  familiar  to  every  description  of  readers. 
- .:  Such  is  the  plan,  which  has  been  followed  in  the  collec- 
tion of  these  "  Gems;"  and  it  now  remain*  with  the  public 
to  decide  how  far  it  is  either  proper  ia  itself,  or  carried  into 
eject  with  becoming  judgment  and  taste.  Some  readers 
may?  indeed  be.  disposed  to  think  the  design  infringed  on 
when  they  find  in  this  volume  a  few  extracts  from  Cowper 
and  Byron,  audi  even  two  from .  Shakspeare.  There  is, ,  I 
freely  admit,  some,  difficulty  in.  abstaining  from-  levying 
contributions  on  author*,  every  page :  of  whose  works 
abounds  with  the  sterling  bullion  of  genius ;  but  in  eomr 
tyiensation  for  the  few  pieces  of  theirs  admitted,  others  of  still 
more  imposing  claims  are  withheld,,  and  for  no  better  reason 
jlhao  that  of  their  having  become  "familiar  in  our  mouths 
as  household  words." 

<>.  » Perhaps  a  more  minute  classification  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents might  have  proved  acceptable;  but  its* various . refer*- 
■ences  being  sent  to  the  printer  in  nearly  the  same  order  iu 
which  the  selection  was  made,  the  reader  who  finds  time 
and  inclination  to  proceed  onwards,  will  realize  the  truth 

of  the  motto  affixed  to  the  title-page. 

J.  S. 

Edikburob,  2d  January  1826.  '  •      ' 
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ON  THE  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  LORD 
BYRON,  BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

Amidst  the  general  calmness  of  the  political  atmos- 
phere, we  have  been  stunned,  from  another  quarter, 
by  one  of  those  death-notes,  which  are  pealed  at 
intervals,  as  from  an  Archangel's  trumpet,  to  awaken 
the  soul  of  a  whole  people  at  once.  Lord  Byron, 
who  has  so  long  and  so  amply,  filled  the  highest 
place  in  the  public  eye,  has  shared  the  lot  of  huma- 
nity. His  Lordship  died  at  Missolonghi  on  the 
19th  of  April.  That  mighty  Genius,  which  walked 
amongst  men  as  something  superior  to  ordinary 
mortality,  and  whose  powers  Were  beheld;  with 
wonder,  and  something  approachilig  to  terror,  as  if 
we  knew  not  whether  they  were  of  good  or  of  evil, 
k  laid  as  soundly  to  rest  as  the  poor  peasant  whose 
ideas  never  went  beyond  his  daily  task.     The  voice 
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of  just  blame,  and  of  malignant  censure,  are  at  once 
silenced;  ancUwe-feel  alqtoat  as  if  the  great  luminary 
of  heaven  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  sky, 
at  the  moment  when  every  telescope  was  levelled 
for  the  examination  of  the  spots  which  dimmed  its 
brightness.     It  is  not  now  the  question,  what  were 
Byron's  faults,  what  his  mistakes?  but,  how  is  the 
blank-  which  he  has  left  in  British  literature  to  be 
filled  up  ?  Not,  we  fear,  in  one  generation,  which, 
among  many  highly  gifted  persons,  has  produced 
none  who  approached  Byron  in  originality,  the 
first  attribute  of  genius.     Only  thirty-seven  years 
old—so  much   already  done  for  immortality — so 
much  time  remaining,  as  it  seemed  to  us  short- 
sighted mortals,   to  maintain   and  to  extend  his 
feme,  and  to  atone  for  errors  in  conduct,  and  levities 
in  composition, — who  will  not  grieve  that  such  a 
race  has  been  shortened,  though  not  always  keeping 
the  straight  path— such  a  light  extinguished,  though 
sometimes  flaming  to  dazzle  and  to  bewilder?  One 
WQrdotn  this  ungrateful  subject  ere  we  quit  it  for 
ever. 

The  errors  of  Lord  Byron  arose  neither  from 
dqpravity  of  hewV-^for  nature  had  not  committed 
the  anomaly  of  uniting  to  such  extraordinary  talents 
an  imperfect  moral  sense,— nor  from  feelings  dead 
to  tfae  admiration  of  virtue.  No  man  had  ever  a 
kinder  heart  for  sympathy,  or  a  more  open  hand  for 
the  relief  of  distress ;  and  no.  mind  was  ever  more 
formed,  fpr  $e  enthusiastic  admiration  of  noble 
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actions*  providing  he  was  convinced  that  the  acton 
had  proceeded  go  disinterested  principles.  Lord 
Byron  was  totally  free  from  the  curse  and  degrada* 
tirin  i  of  literature,  its  jealousies  we  mean,  and  itfc 
envy*  ,  But  his:  wonderful  genius  was  of  a  natoiw 
which  disdained  restraint,  even  when  restraint  wetf 
most  wholesome.  When  at  school,  the  tasks  in 
which  he  excelled,  were  those  only  which  he  undo* 
took  voluntarily;  and  his  situation  as  a  young  man 
o£  rank,  with  strong  passions,  and  in  the  uncontrolled 
enjoyment  of  a  considerable  fortune,  added  to  that 
impatience  of  strictures  or  coercion  which  was  n*» 
tnral  to  him.  As  an  author,  he  refused  to  plead  at 
the  bar  of  criticism ;  as  a  man,  he  would  not  submit 
to:  be,  morally  amenable  to  the .  tribunal  of  public 
opinion,  Remonstrances  from  a  friend,  of  whose 
intentions  and  kindness  he  was  secure,  had  often 
great  weight  with  him ;  but  there  .were  few  who 
could  venture  on  a  task  so  difficult  Reproof  he 
enduired  with  impatience,  and  reproach  hardened 
him  in  his  error;  so  that  he  often  resembled  the 
gallant  war-steed,  who  rushes  forward  on  the  steel 
thai  wounds  him*  In  the  most  painful  crisis  of  his 
private  life*  he  evinced  this  irritability  and  hqpfr* 
tierice  of '  censure  in  such  a  degree,  as  almost ,  to 
•neserabletbe  noble,  victim  of  the  bullfight,  wjbicb  is 
more  maddened  by  the  squibs*  darts,  and  petty 
anneyancety  of  the  unworthy;  crowds  heyond  Abe 
Msta,  than*  by  the  lance;  of  his  nobler*  and,  so ;  >to 
speak*  hia<  more 'legitimate  antagonist,    in  **tocd» 
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quainted  with  his  Don  Juan,)  he  has  embraced  evwy 
topic  of  human  life,  and  sounded  every  string  on  the 
divine  harp,  from  its  slightest  to  its  most  powerful 
and  heart»astounding  tones.  There  is  scarce  a 
passion,  or  a  situation,  which  has  escaped  his  pen ; 
and  he  might  be  drawn,  like  Garrick,  between  the 
Weeping  and  the  Laughing  Muse,  although  his  most 
powerful  efforts  have  certainly  been  dedicated  to 
Melpomene.  His  genius  seethed1  as  prolific  as  va- 
rious. The  most  prodigal  use  did  hot  exhaust  Tiis 
powers,  nay,  seemed  rather  to  increase  their  vigour. 
Neither  Childe  Harold,  nor  any  of  thfe  most  beauti- 
ful of  Byron's  earlier  tales,' contain  more  exquisite 
morsels  of  poetry  than  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  the  Cantos  of  Don  Juan,  amidst  verses 
which  the  author  appears  td  have  thrown  off  with  an 
effort  as  spontaneous,  bs  that  of  a  tree  resigning  its 
leaves  to  the  wind.—- But  that  noble  tree  will  never 
more  bear  fruit  or  blossom  !  It  has  been  cut  doWn 
in  its  strength,  and  the  past  is  all  that  remains  to  us 
of  Byron.  We  can  scarce  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
Idea— scarce  think  that  the  voice'  is  silent  for  ever, 
which,  bursting  so  often  on  our  ear,  was  often  heiaid 
with  rapturous  admiration,  sometimes  with  regrfct, 

but  always  with  the  deepest  interest. 

» 

".  All  that's  bright  must  Me, 
The  brightest  still  the  fleetest." 

i      •  *  *  '  r  \ 

With  a  strong  feeling  of  awful  sorrow,  we  take 
leave  of  the  subject.    Death  creeps  upon  our  most 
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Serious  as  well  as  upon  bar  most  idle  employments ; 
mad.it  is. a. reflection  solemn  and  gratifying,  that  lie 
found  our  Byron  in  no  moment  of  levity*  bat  eod<- 
tributuig  his  fortune,  and  hazarding  his  life,  in  be* 
half  of.*  people  only  endeared  to  him  by  their  past 
glories,  and  as  fellow-creatures  suffering  under  the 
.yoke  of  a  heathen  oppressor*  To  have  fallen  ma 
crusade  for  Freedom  and  Humanity,  as  in  oidefa 
times  it  would  have  been  an  atonement  for*  the 
blackest  crimes,  may  in  the  present  be  allowed  to 
expiate  greater,  follies  than  even  exaggerating  caliita- 
ny  has  propagated  against  Byron* 

.     Edinburgh  Weekly  Jourkau 


LORD  BYRON'S  ATTACK  OF  ME.  SOtfTHEY. 

Mr.  Squthey,  too,  in  his  piooa  preface  to  a  poem 
whose  blasphemy  is  as  harmless  as  the  sedition  of 
Wat  Tyler,  because  it  is  equally  absurd  with  .that 
sincere  production,  calls  upon  the  '*  legislature  to. 
look  to  it*"  as  the  toleration  of  such  writings  led  to 
the  French  Revolution :  not  such  writings  as  Wat 
Tyler,  but  as  those  of  the  ,ff  Satanic  School/*  This 
is  not  true,  and  Mr.  Southey  knows  it  ta.be  not 
true.  Every  French  writer  of  toy  freedom  was( 
persecuted;  Voltaire  and  Bousdead  were  eailep? 
Marmontel  and  Diderot  were  sent  to  the  fiastiBe? 
and  a  perpetual  .war  was  waged  with  the  whole  classy 
by  the  existing  despotism.     In  the  qext  placer  the 
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oErenehi  devolution  war  art  occasioned  by  anjMwrifr' 
ingf  whatsoever,  bat  must  have  occurred  hid  no  *ock 
.writers  ever  existed.  It  is  the  fashion  to  at  tribute 
every  thing  to  the  French  revolution,  and  the  Fetich 
revolution  to  every  thing  but  it*  real  cause*.  Thai 
Wise  la  obvious— the  government  (exacted  too  mmch, 
wd  the  .people  .could  neither  give  nor: bear  mi*** 
.Without  this,  the  Encyclopedists  might  have  written 
tbeir  fingers  off  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
alteration.  And  the  English  revolution— *{  the  firsts 
I  mean)— what  was  it  occasioned  byr?  The  jntritam 
were  surely  as  pious  and  moral  as  Wesley  or  bis 
biographer?  Acts — acts  on  the  part  of  government, 
and  not  writings  against  them,  have  caused  the  past 
convulsions,  and  are  tending  to  the  future. 

I  look  upon  such  as  inevitable,  though  no  revolu- 
tionist: I  wish  to  see  the  English  constitution  re- 
stored, and  not  destroyed.  '.  Born  an  aristocrat,  and 
naturally  one  by  temper,  with  the  greater  part  of 
ny  .present  property  in  the  funds,  what  have  I  to 
gain  by  a  revolution  ?:  Perhaps  I  have  more  to  lose 
i»  every  way  than  Mr.  Southey,  with  all  hist  places 
and  presents  for  panegyrics  and  abuse*  into  the  baiw 
gain.  But.  that  a  revolution,  is  inevitable,  I  repeat. 
The  government  may  exult  over,  the  repression  of 
petty  tumults ;  these  are  i  but  the  receding  waves 
refmked'  and  broken  for  a  moment  on  the  shore, 
while  the 'great  tide  is  still  rolling  on  and  gaining 
ground  with  earery  -breaker; .  Mr.  Soothey  accuses 
ueirioC  attacking  the  religion  of  the  country ;  and  i* 
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h&  abetting  it  by  writing  lire*  of  Wesley  ?.  Onenaode 
vol  worship  is  merely  destroyed  by  another  Thflfe 
<WM*  waa,  nor  ever,  twill  be,  a  .country  without  % 
mtigttoi+tt  We  shall  be/teid  of  JVa*cr  again?  but' it 
was  only  Pari*  .and  a  frantic  party,  which  forum 
jMHMHii  <  Aqpheld  tkeir  dogmatic  nonsense  of  theov 
philanthropy*  The  ckurch  of  England,  if  ovm* 
•thrown*  mil  be  swept  away  by  the;  sectarians;; ami 
oiqt.by  the  sceptics*  ,  People  are  too  wise*  too'  weM 
pi&rvttoV  too  certain  of  their  own  mnnenseiipoo. 
tancein  the  realms;  of  space,  ever/tojsubeiitto  the 
impiety  of  doubt  There  may  be  a  lew  such  fltifk> 
dent  speculators,  like  water  in  the  pale  sunbeam>of 
human :  reason,  but  they  are  very  few;  and. their 
opinions,  without,  enthusiasm  or  appeal  to  the  pa* 
sions,  can  nearer  gain  proselytes-fr-unless,  indeed, 
they  are  persecuted— Maf,  to  be  sure,  will  increase 
any  thing.    :  *         \:r    .*.   . .  - 

Mr.  S.,  with  a  cowardly  ferocity,  exalts  orer^he 
anticipated  "  death-bed  repentance"  of  the*  object* 
of  his  dislike;  and  indulges  himself  in  a  feasant 
"  Vision  of  Judgment,"  in  prose  as:  well/as  nersev 
fall  of  impious  impudence.  What  Mn  SL'a-  senate 
tiona  or  ours  .may  be  in;  the.  awfiil  moment  of  leaving 
this  states  of  existence,  neither  he  norrare  can  pceteikl 
fc*  decide*  j  In  common*  I. presume,  wkhmost  mefe> 
of  ariy  reflection^  /have  not  waked;  fdr  a  "death*- 
bed"  to  repent  of 2  many  of  my  actions*  notwithstand- 
ing the  "  diabolical  pride"-  which  this  rJitifal  rene^ 
gade  in  his  rancour  would;,  impute  U>  those  who 
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Morn  iik  Whether,  upon  the.  whole,  the  good 
or  evil  of  my  deeds  may  preponderate,  is  not  for  me 
to*  ascertain;  bat,  as  my  means  and  opportunities 
haare  been  greater,  I  shall  limit  my  present  defptice 
taian  assertion  (easily  proved,  if  necessary),  that  J, 
ttu&my  degree,"  have  done  more  real  good  in  any 
«ae  given  year,  since  I  was  twenty,  ihan  Mr.  Soutbey 
iin  the  whole  course  of  his  shifting  and  turncoat 
existence*  There  are  several  actiops  to  which  I 
•outlook  back  with  an  honest  pride,  not  to.be  damp 
ad  by  the  calumnies  of  a  hireling.  There,  axe 
others  to  which  I  recur  with  sorrow  and  repentance; 
but  the  only  act  of  my  life  of  which  Mr.  Southey 
can  have  any  real  knowledge,  as  it  f  was  one  which 
brought  me  in  contact  with  a  near  connexion  of  his 
own,  did  no  dishonour  to  that  connexion,  nor  to 
me. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  Mr.  Southey's  calumnies  on 
a  different  occasion,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  which 
he  scattered  abroad  on  his  return  from  Switzerland 
against  me  and  others :  they  have  done  him  no  good 
in  this  world;  and*  if  his  creed  be  the  right  one, 
they  will  do  him  less  in  the  next.  What  Aw 
«  death-bed"  may  be,  it  is  not  my  province  to  pre- 
dicate :  let  him  settle  it  with  his  Maker,  as  I  must 
do  with  mine.  There  is  something  at  once  ladi- 
crous  and  blasphemous  in  this  arrogant  scribbler  of 
all  work  sitting  down  to  deal  damnation  and  destruc- 
tion upon  his  fellow-creatures,  with  Wat  Tyler,  the 
Apotheosis  of  George  the  Third,  and  the  Elegy  on 
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Martin  the  regicide,  all  shuffled  together  in  kit 
writing-desk.  One  of  his  consolations  appears  to 
be  a  Lttht  note  rfroro  an  work  of  a  Mr.  Landar,  the 
author  of  uGebir,"  whose  friendship  for  Robert 
Soutfcejr  will,  it  seeiAs,  "  be  an  honour  to  him  when 
the  ephemeral  disputes  and  ephemeral  reputation* 
of  the  daj/ are  forgotten."  I  for  one  neither  envy 
him  "  the  friendship,"  nor  the  glory  in  reversion 
which  is  to  accrue  from  it,  like  Mr.  Thelussorfa 
fortune  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  This 
friendship  will  probably  be  as  memorable  as  his 
own  epics,  which  (as  I  quoted  to  him  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  in  "  English  Bards")  Porson  said  "  would 
be  remembered  when  Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgot* 
ten,  and  not  till  then."  For  the  present,  I  leave 
him. 


MB.  SOUTHEY'S  REPLY. 

Sir*— -Having  seen  in  the  newspapers  a  note  rer 
lating  to  myself,  extracted  from  a  recent  publication 
of  Lord  Byron's,  I  request  permission  to  reply 
through  the  medium  of  your  Journal. 

I  come  at  once  to  his  Lordship's  charge  against 
me,  blowing  away  the  abufee  with  which  it  is  frothed, 
and  evaporating  a  strong  acid  in  which  it  is  suspend- 
ed. The  residuum  then  appears  to  be,  that  "  M*. 
Southty,  on  his  return  from  Switzerland  (in  1817), 
scattered  abroad  cakimnies,  knowing  theinv  tfrnbfe 
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such*  against  Lord  Byron  and  6ther&"  <Toihi*jI 
raptywii]^  aditect  and  (positive  denial.  .->  ,  :J. .  v#< 
■*rlf  I  had  been  told  in>  thatriceuitfry  ihatjLard 
Byron  had  turned  Turk,  a&  Monk*  e#  *Lfe Ttappa 
«*that*l)e  had.  iurniahed  'a~Jtartm»  J&k endowed 
a**  hctepital, ;  J  »igbfc  hare  thought!  Abeijaeooantf 
^ffbiolwy 6T4  it  had.  )been,  .posaihk,  and  Jiepeated 
it  aooordingly ;  peeing  it,  a*  it  had  imo  taken* 
in  the  small  .change  of  converaatiwv  &*  rio:mofr* 
than  what  it .  waa  worth.  •  In  this  maneri  Io  might 
have  spoken  of  him,  as  of  Baron  Gerambe*.  4hfe 
(green  Man,  the  Indian  Jugglers,  /or  any  other 
figurante  of  the  time  being.  There  waa  no  reason 
for,; any  particular  delicacy  on  jny  part  in.  speaking 
oihiB  Lordship;  and,  indeed,  I  should  have  thought 
any  thing  which  might  be  reported  of  him,  wodki 
have  injured  his  character  as  little  as  the  story 
which  so  greatly  annoyed  Lord  Keeper  Guildford, 
that  he  had  ridden  a  rhinoceros.  He  may  ride  a 
rhinoceros :  and  though  every  body  would  stare,  no 
one  would  wonder.  But  making  no  inquiry  con- 
cerning him  when  I  was  abroad,  because  I  fek  no 
curiosity,  I  heard  nothing,  and  had  nothing  to  re- 
peat* When  I  spoke  of  wonders  to  my 'friends  and 
acquaintance  on  my  return,  it  was  of  the  flying-tree 
at  Alpuacht,  and  the  eleven- thousand  virgins  at 
Cologne — not  of  Lord  Byron.  I  sought  for  no 
staler  subject  than  St  Ursula.'    '" 

Once,  land  only  ence,.  in  connexion  with.  Switzeiv 
land,  I  have; alluded  to  ha* ' Lordship;  and  as  the 
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passage,  was  curtailed*  is*  the' press,  I  take  tibia  op* 
portunity  of  restoring  nV  •  la  the  Quarterly*  Rene/mi 
spanking  >mofdenl»Hy  of  (he  JtuJgfifeu*  I  said,  «  it 
was  the  scene  where  Lord  Byron's  'Manfred  met  the 
devil  and  twUied  hitn— thfcigfc  the  devU  must  binre 
won  his  cause  be£w?e  any  tribunal  m  tins  W<>*ld,  a* 
the  i  next,  if  he ;  had  flot  pleaded  more  feebly  Ait 
binuelf*  than  bis  advocate,  in  a  cause  of  canonita* 
tioii,  ever  pleaded  for  him*" 

nWkb  regard  to  the  <(  others/'  whom  his  Loitl- 
skip  accuses,  me  of calumniating*  I  suppose  heal- 
lodes  to  & party  of  his.  friends,  whose  names  I  found 
written  in  the  Album  at  Mont-Auvert,  with  an 
avowal  of  Atheism  annexed  in  Greek,  and  an  Indig- 
nant eomment  in  the  same  language  underneath  it* 
Those  names,  with  that  avowal  and  the  Comment,  I 
transcribed  in  my  note-book,  and  spoke  of  the  cir- 
cumstance on  my  return.  If  I  had  published  it,  the 
gentleman  in  question  would  not  have  thought  him- 
self slandered,  by  having  that  recorded  of  him  which 
he»  fas  so  often  recorded  of  himself. 

-,  The. many  opprobrious  appellations  which  Lord 
Byron  has  bestowed  upon  -  me,  I  leave  .as  I  find 
them,  with  the  praises  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
himself.;       ;  *•  '  •■.•»;  r 

v,    .<-. Maw  miSty  is  a  noble  spirit  .ducent'cT  :>"•-• 

>u    ,    ,Frtm  harsh  and  sulphurous  matter  that  f&es  out 

In  contumelies,  makes  a  noise,  and  stinks !— B.  Johnsok. 

Bufcvl  atnaccustojned  to  such  things;  and,  so  far 
from  ^irritating  me  are  Ae  enemies  who  use  such 
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weapons,  that,  when  I  hear  of  their  attacks^  it  is 
gome  satisfaction,  to  think  they  have  thus  employee^ 
the  malignity  which  imist  have  been  employed  wvm 
where,  and  could  not  'have  been-  directed  wgnit 
any  person  whom  it  oonld  possibly  molest  or  injure 
less*  Hie  viper,  however  venomous  in  purpose^  is 
htoinless  in  effect  while  it  is  biting  at  the  file.  It  is 
seldom*  indeed,  that  Lwaste  a  word,  or  a  thought, 
upon  those  who  are  perpetually  assailing  me.  But 
abhorring,  as  t  do,  the  personalities  which  disgrace 
our  current  literature,  and  averse  from  controversy 
as  I  am,  both  by  principle  and  inclination,  I  make 
no  profession  of  non-resistance.  When  the  offence 
and  the  offender  are  such  as  to  call  for  the  whip  and 
the  branding-iron,  it  Has  been  both  seen  and  felt 
that  I  can  inflict  them.  -  - 

*  Lord  Byron's  present  exacerbation  is  evidently 
produced  by  an  infliction  of  this  kind-— not  by  hear* 
say  reports  of  my  conversation  four  years  ago,  trans* 
mkted'  him  from  England*  The  cause  may  be 
found  in  certain  remarks  upon  the  Satanic  School 
of  poetry,  contained  in  my  preface  to  the  Virion  of 
Judgment.  Well  would  it  be  for  Lord  Byron  if  he 
CouM  look  back  upon  any  of  his  writings  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  I  shall  always  do  upon  > what  is 
there  said  of  that  flagitious  school.  Many  persons, 
and  parents  especially,  have  expressed  their  grati- 
tude to  me  for  having  applied  the  branding-iron 
where  it  was  so  richly  desertodi  The  Edinburgh  ' 
Reviewer,  indeed,  w4th  that  honourable  feelingly 
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which  his  criticisms  are  so  peculiarly  distinguished, 
suppressing  the  remarks  themselves,  has  imputed 
them  wholly  to  envy  on  my  part.     I  give  him,  in 
this  instance,  foil  credit  for  sincerity :  I  believe  he 
was  equally  incapable  of  comprehending  a  worthier 
meirneyor  of  inventing  a  worse;  and  as  I  have 
never  condescended  to  expose,  in  any  instance,  his 
pitiful  malevolence,  I  thank  him  for  having  in  this 
stript  it  bare  himself,  and  exhibited  it  in  its  bald,  . 
naked,  and  undisguised  deformity. 
-Lord  Byron,  like  his  encomiast,  has  not  ventured 
to  bring  the  matter  of  those  animadversions  into 
view;-    He  conceals  the  fact,  that  they  are  directed 
against  the  authors  of  blasphemous  and  lascivious 
books ;  against  men  who,  not  content  with  indulg- 
ing their  own  vices,  labour  to  make  others  the  slaves 
of  "sensuality  like  themselves — against  public  pan- 
ders, who,  mingling  impiety  with  lewdness,  seek  at 
onte  to  destroy  the  cement  of  social  order,  and  to 
carry  profanation  and  pollution  into  private  families, 
and  into  the  hearts  of  individuals. 

His  Lordship  has  thought  it  not  unbecoming  in 
hitii  to  call  me  a  scribbler  of  all  work.  Let  the  word 
writtier'  pass ;  it  is  not  an  appellation  which  will 
stick,  like  that  of  the  Satanic  School.  But  if  a  scrib- 
bler, bo w  aim  I  one  of  all  work  ?  I  will  tell  Lord 
Byron  what  I  have  not  scribbled— what  kind  of 
work  I  have  not  done.  I  have  never  published 
libels  upon  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  expressed 
oijr  sorrow  for  those  libels,  and  called  them  in  dur- 
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ing  a  mood  of  better  mind— and  then  re-issued 
them*  when  the  evil  spirit,  which  for  a  time  has 
been  cast  out,  had  returned  and  taken  possession, 
with  seven  others,  more  wicked  than  himself.— J 
have  never  abused  the  power,  of  which  every  author 
is  in  some  degree  possessed,  to  wound  the  character 
of  a  man,  or  the  heart  of  a  woman.— J  have  never 
sent  into  the  world  a  book  to  which  I  did  not  dare 
affix  my  name ;  or  which  I  feared  to  claim  in  a  court 
of  justice,  if  it  were  pirated  by  a  knavish  bookseller. 
— I  have  never  manufactured  furniture  for  the  bro- 
thel. None  of  these  things  have  I  done ;  none  of 
the  foul  work  by  which  literature  is  perverted  to 
the  injury  of  mankind.  My  hands  are  clean ;  there 
is  no  "  damned  spot"  upon  them— no  taint,  which 
"  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten." 

Of  the  work  which  I  have  done,  it  becomes  me 
not  here  to  speak,  save  only  as  relates  to  the  Satanic 
School,  and  its  Coryphoeus,  the  author  of  Don 
Juan.  I  have  held  up  that  school  to  public  detes- 
tation, as  enemies  to  the  religion,  the  institutions, 
and  the  domestic  morals  of  the  country.  I  have 
given  them  a  designation  to  which  their  founder  and 
leader  answers.  I  have  sent  a  stone  from  my  sling 
which  has  smitten  their  Goliah  in  the  forehead.  .  I 
have  fastened  his  name  upon  the  gibbet  for  reproach' 
and  ignominy  as  long  as  it  shall  endure.— /Take  it 
down  who  can  ! 

One  word  of  advice,  to  Lord  Byron  before  I  con* 
elude.— When  he  attacks  irie  again,,  let  it  be  in 
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rhyme*  For  one  who  kas.  so  little  oommand  of  him* 
sqL£  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  that  his  temper 
should  be  obliged  to  keep  tuna.  And  while  he  nuy 
still  indulge  in.  the  saas*  rankaess  and  virulent*  of 
insult*  the  metre  will,  interne  degtee,  seem  to  lessen 
its  r  ttlgarity.  .  :        Sober*  Soman . 

.  KeMotkj  Jan* .  5,  1&23.  • 
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THB  * OltOWINO  f S  THE  ACCOtmT  Of1  WAtWMLfi'd 
.  VISIT   TO    NEWSTE0   ABBEY,  THE    *BAf     0* 
THE  BYRON  S. 

"  Aa  I  returned,  I  saw  Newated  and  Althorpe ;  I 
like  both*  The  former  is  the  very  abbey.  The 
great  east  window  of  the  church  remains,  and  coo* 
neete  with  the  house ;  the  hall  entire,  the  refectory 
entire*  the  cloister  untouched*  with  the  ancient  cistern 
of  the  convent,  and  their  arms  on;  it  is  a  private 
chapel  quite  perfect.  The  park*  which  is  still 
charming,  has  not  been  so  much,  unpro&ned  1  The 
present  lord  haa  lost  Urge  sums,  and  paid  part  in 
eld  eeks ;  five  thousand  pounds  of  winch  have  beeq 
cult  near  the  house*  la  meotnpensto*  he. hae  bntl| 
two  baby  forts,  to  pay  his  country  in  castse*  feu.  da* 
mage  cfoot  to  tb*  navy;  and  planted  a  handful  of 
Scotch  firs,  that  look  like  ploughboys  dress'd  in  old 
•family  liveries  for  a  public  day.  In  the  hall  is  a  very 
good  collection  of  pictures,  ail  animals ;  the  refec 
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^/or  .c£i*^  and  you  have  been  content ; — but  J  trust 
you  will  find  that  my  Iron  Chest  will  hold  together, 
that  it  is  tolerably  sound,  and  fit  for  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended. 

Then  how  came  k  to  fell  ta  pieces,  after  four  days* 
wear  ?— I  will  explain  that :— but  alas  1  alas  !  my 
heart  doth  yearq,  when  I  think  on  the  task  which 
circumstance  has  thrust  upon  me. 
.  Now,  by  the  spirit  of  peace,  I  swear  I  were  I  not 
still  doomed  to  explore  the  rugged  windings  of  the 
drama,  I  would  wrap  myself  in  mute  philosophy, 
and  repose  calmly  under  the  dark  shade  of  my  grid* 
ranee,  rather  than  endure  the  pain  and  trouble  of 
this  explanation*  I  cannot,  however,  cry  "  Let  the 
world  slide :"  I  must  pursue  my  journey ;  and  be 
active  to  clear  away  the  obstacles  that  impede  my 
progress. 

I  am  too. callous,  now,  to  be  annoyed  by  those 
innumerable  gnats  and  insects,  who  daily  dart  their 
impotent  stings  on  the  literary  traveller;  and  too 
knowing  to  dismount,  and  waste  my  time  in  whipping 
grasshoppers :— but  here  is  a  scowling,  sullen,  black 
Bull,  right  athwart  my  road ;  a  monster  of  magni- 
tude, of  the  Baeotian  breed,  perplexing  me  in  my 
wanderings  through  the  entangled  labyrinth  of  Dra- 
ry !  he  stands  sulkily  before  me,  with  sides  seem* 
ingly  impenetrable  to  any  lash,  and  tougher  than 
the  Dun  Cow  of  Warwick !— His  front  out-fronting 
the.  brazen  bull  of  Periilus  ! — He  has  bellowed* 
gentlemen !  yea,  he  hath  bellowed  a  dismal  sound  I 
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A  hollow,  unvaried  tote,  heaved  from  Yak  veh/ 
midrib  and  striking  the  listener  with  torpor  f~+. 
Would  I  could  pass  the  animal  quietly,  for  my  dim 
sake  ! — and,  for  his,. by  Jupiter  I  I  repeat  it,  I  wionld 
Mt  willingly  hanri  the  BulL-~-I  deHght  not  in  baiting 
bim.— I  wotitf  jog  Its  gently  by  him  as  by  the  ass  that 
grazes  <m  the  common:  but  he  has  obstinately 
blocked  up  my  way— he  has  already  tossed  and 
gored  me  severely— I  must  make  an  effort,  or 
he  batters  me  down,  and  leaves  me  to  bite  die 
dust. 

The  weapon  I  must  nee  is  not  of  that  brilliant 
and  keen  quality,  which,  in  a  skilful  hand,  neatly 
cuts  up  the  subject,  to  the  delight  and  admiration  of 
the  by-standers :  It  is  a  homely  cudgel  of  narrative; 
a  blunt  betoon  of  matter,  of  fact;  affording  titdd 
display  of  art  in  the  wielder,  and  so  heavy  in  its 
nature,  that  it  can  merely  claim  the  merit  of  being 
impropriate  to  the  opponent  at  whom  it  is  level* 
ted* 

Fray,  stand  clear!  for  I  shall  handle  this  club 
vilely;  and  if  any  cne  come  in  -my  way,  he  may 
chance  to  get  a  rap  winch  I  did  not  intend  to  bestow 
upon  him*  iGood  venal  and  venomous  gentlemen, 
who  dabble  in  ink  for  pay  or  fen  piqtie,  and  who 
have  dubVd  yourselves  Criticlcs,  keep  your  distance 
now !  Run  home  to  your  garrets  J— Fools !  ye  are 
but  Ephemera  lit  best ;  tod  tiffl/'di*  sofa-  enough, 
in  the  paltry  course  of  your  insignificant  natures, 
without  thrusting  you*  ears  (if  there  be  any  left  yon} 
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into  the  heat':  of  this  JMrifotls  action,— Avtnint!--^ 
Well,  well,  stay  if  ye  are  bent  upon  it,  and  be  pert 
«<tbu8y~your  folly  to  me  is  of  no  moment.*'      ••  • 
Lfi  lieiWi  iiow  to^my i»arrativti.'  • 

I  agreed  to  Write  the  following  play  at  the  instance 
afithe  chiif  proprietor  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  who 
^idonditioiially  agreed  to  pay  me  a  certain  sum  for 
iay  labour  j  aiid  this  certain  sum  being  much  larger 
thai*;  any,  I  believe,  hitherto  offered  on  similar  occa- 
aittisy  created  no  small  jealousy  among: the  Pamas~ 
sian  Sans  Culottes;  several  of  whom  have  of. late 
been  Vapidly  industrious  to  level,  to  the  muddy  sur- 
fiice  of  their  own  Castalian  ditch,  so  aristocratic*- 
iramaticka  bargain.  The  play,  as  iast  as  written 
(piecemeal),'  was  put  into  rehearsal :  But  let  it  here 
bfe  rioted,  gentle  reader  !  that  a  rehearsal  in  Drury 
Lane  (I  mean  as  for  as  relates  to  this  Iron  Chest) 
j*  lucus  d.non  lucendo.  .They  yclep  it  a  rehearsal,  I 
ebnjebtiire,  because  they  do  mot  rehearse*  I  call  the 
loved  shade  of  Garrick  to  witness ;  nay,  I  call  .the 
les*  loved  presence'  of  the  then  acting  Manager  to 
avow,<~tbat  there  niever  was  one  fair  rehearsal  of 
the  play*— rNever  one  rehearsal,  wherein  one^  or  two, 
gr  more  of  the  perfohneii  very!  essential  to  the 
pieces  were  not  absent : .  and  all  thd  rehearsals  which 
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.  I*  Ye  who  Impartially,  and  conscientiously  sit  in .  diurnal  jodjpneat  u^tu 

ftooflern  dramatists,  apply  not  tni*  to  yourselves.     It  aims  only  at  tjie 

mafevdtent,  the  mean,  and  the  ignotant,  who  arc  'the  disgrace  of  your 
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I  attended^  so  slovenly  and  irregulary  that  the  raggai 
master  of  a  theatrical  bam  might  bare  blmhpi.$t 
the  want  of  ( discipline' in the  pompona  director  .of 
his  Majesty's  Servants,  at  the  roust  and  astonishing 
new^ei^ct^  Theatre  Royal  n^ iDrury  Lane.  ti...  J-..i 
-It  is  well  known,  to  those/ conversant  mbh  tii 
business  of  the  stage, '  that  no  perfec*  judgmei&faa* 
be  formed  of  the  length  of:  a  play,^  apparent  to  lbs 
spectator,  nor  of  the  general  i^arf;  intehdecL  toubt 
produced,  until  the  ,  private. repetitions  among  this 
actors  have  reduced  the  business  into  something 
like  luczdus  ordo  :—~ihen,  comes  the  tune  ioMftbt 
judicious  author  to  take  up  his  prunkig-4aMfe^\af 
^handle  his  hatchet*  \  Then  he  goes  lustily  to  wxirk, 
my;  masters  !  upon  bis  curtailments^  or  additional 
Us  transpositions,  his  loppings,  Jxii*  parings,  .txi» 
inings,  dockings,  &c  &c.  JSuv  ^s  in  the.  writ  ih§*/«> 
in  the  rehearsal  >—     .  ;  '  •  :'i  •.•:.„••  •.;  -.  vi  *,&# 

"  '  **  Ordinis  haec  virtus  erit  et"  Venus,  aiit  ego  fallor ;         '  *«fclv 
Ut  jam  nunc  dkat,  ja»  ante  *fefee*tunfid    :  •  i'-*  <>-  i-i.l<X> 
<:",1      .    Plej»^  difertt,  4rt  piewi^  « 

.  i  But,  woe.  is  me  I  Svhik.  I :;  was  .^atieAtfy  waituig 
•the  expected  crisis,;  a  circumatf wee <  peenrred'yhich 
compelled  me  to> watoh  >al  icrifeifri  o£: Ei  ksa<  agreeable 
nature.  A  fever  attacked  me  4s;  1 1  sat  beneath  the 
damp  dome  of  Driiry,  and  drove  me,  tnalgr$  moi>  to 
bed^  where  I  lay  during:  a  weeki^  till  three  hours 
before  the  play  was  exhibited;  uiin  laddilion  to  tfife 
unavoidable  .injury .  arising  :&mni  ■  the ''  author^  sajtf 
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senco,  Mr.  Kemble,  the  acting  manager,  and  prin- 
cipal perfuriner  in  the  piece,  was,  and  had  been  for 
a  few  days  previous  to  my  own  illness,  confined  to 
his  chamber  by  indisposition.  I  lay  little  stress, 
indeed,  upon  his  temporary  incapacity  to  peribnn 
his  managerial  duty ;  his  mode  of  discharging  it 
hitherto  was  productive  of  little  benefit  to  me :  stiil 
it  was  tome  drawback  ;  for  were  a  mere  log  thrown 
amidst  a  Thespian  community,  and  nominated  its 
dull  and  ponderous  ruler,  still  the  block,  while  in 
tts  place,  would  carry  some  sway  with  it :  but  his 
non-attendance  as  an  actor,  so  much  engaged  in  the 
play,  was  particularly  detrimental. 

Nay,  even  the  composer  of  the  music — and  here 
let  me  breathe  a  sigh  to  the  memory  of  departed 
worth  and  genius,  as  I  write  the  name  of  Storage— 
even  he  could  not  preside  in  his  department.  He 
was  preparing  an  early  flight  to  thai  abode  of  har- 
mony, where  choirs  of  angels  swell  the  note  of  wel- 
come to  an  honest  and  congenial  spirit. 

Here  then  was  a  direct  stop  to  the  business.  No 
such  thing.  The  troops  proceeded  without  leaders  : 
In  the  dark,  Messieurs  /— "  Sa?is  eyes,  sans  every 
Uiing."  The  prompter,  it  is  true,  a  kind  of  non- 
commissioned officer,  headed  the  corps,  and  a  curi- 
ous march  was  made  of  it ! 

But,  to  1  two  days,  or  three,  (I  forget  which)  pre- 
vious to  the  public  representation,  up  rose  King 
Kemble  I  like  Somnus  from  his  ebon  bed,  to  distri- 
bute his  doling  directions  among  his  subjects. 
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jSumnuqw  percipient  nntanfi  pectora  mento, 
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nHo  tsme,;  aaie>  >aad  paneonsfid  ibe,  piece  to  to 
ripe  far  ffrihttikiefv  it  wee  drderefl  to  feepcribonfd 
immediately. :  News  w»ri  bratight  <o  me  in  »f  sick^ 
Bess  of  the  mighty  jSe*  »•  and  although  I  m  told 
officially  tamt  din  care  hod  beett  taken  to  rend**  it 
worthy  <of  public  attention*  X  snbnefeted  nth  doubt 
and  tDBmUing  to  the  decree.  My  donbtv  t*>t  of 
this  boasted  care  mere  not  a  litde  increased*  Jjjr  a 
note  which  I  -received  from  the  prompter*  wxittde 
bjr  the  managerVi  seder*  iAra*  komrioniyht£ofe&* 
first  representation  arf .the  play;  wherehv  at  this 
late  period,  my  consent  was  abraptly  roqneeted  to.  a 
tiansposirioo  o£  two  of  the  mast  material  aoeoes  in 
the  second  act :  and  the  neason  given  for  t\\bcwa* 
ous  proposal  -was*  that  -the  present  stage  of  Druryuw* 
where  the  architect  and  machinist,  wkh  the  jodjg? 
ment  aaklingenuifcy  of  ft  politician  andawitto^eltist 
them*  had  eamhiaed  to  oaido  all  former  l*M»tffe*t 
outdoings^-was  ao  bungfingly  contracted,  that-then* 
viae  Bdt  time  for  thaxarpentere  toplaco<thelumbeiv 
i^ihunewo^  on  which  an  abbey  wa*painlodv 'be- 
hind the  representation  of  a  Ubraryy  wkbout  leaving 
a  chasm  of  <tcn  minnte*  in  &^  pfeyV  And 

tbatin  thon*iddte*fianact.  finch  was  *he  iabrica-' 
tioo  of  that  new  stagey  whose  ■•*  extent  md  ptwtr*** 
have  bee»v*auni&nglyidverti^^ 
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management  of  Mr.  Kemble,  ih  the  edifying  exhibi- 
tion of  pantomimes,  processions,  pageants,,  trium- 
phal cars,  milk  white  horses,  and  elephants  I 

As  I  did  not  chuse  to  alter  the  construction  of 
iny  play  without  deliberation,,  merely  to  screen  the 
til  construction:  <if>  the  house,  I  wo*ld  not  listen  to 
the  modest  and  welh4it*ed  demand,  of. turning  the 
progress  of  my  fable  tojuy  twvy.\  ..'•■'-'  -.n\  .■., 
J-  Very  ill  and  Very,  weaki  from  the  dfects  of  the 
fever,  which  had  not  jfetjeft  me,;  Liinadje  j an*  effort 
and  went  to  the  theatre  to  witness  'the  performance. 
I  fpund  Mr.  Kemble  in  his  dressing-room  a  short 
time  before  the  eqrtain  was  drawn  up,  taking  opium 
pills  s  and  nobody  who  is  acquainted  with  that  gen- 
tleman will  doubt  me  when  I  assert,  that  they  are.  a 
medicine  which  Ije  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
swallowing.  .  He;  appeared  to  roe  very  unwell  $  and 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  imbibed    :  i 

-  Hie  play  began  5  ahd  all  went  smoothly,,  till  a 
tf&itig  <Hisapp*obatiof*  was  shewn  to  the  character 
personated;  by-Mr.  Dodd,  the  scene  in  which  he  was 
4ttgkge<l  \mr^tmo\itO(>Jof}g;+->~2L  proof  of  the  ne* 
glfcct  of  those  whose  businessdt  'was  to  have  infon*. 
ed  tuftsin  my  unavoidable  absence  from  the  theatre), 
that  it  appeared  in  die  last  rehearsals- to  <want'  cur- 
tailment I  considered,  this^  howetteryto  beiofnb 
great  moment;  for  Mr.  Kemble  was  to  appear  hn« 
Mcriifetsty  in  fr  subsequent! scepe*  and.  much was^ex- 
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pected  frotti  his  execution  of  a  part  written  expressly 
for  his  powers.  :    /.'        ,:   i:  **q 

•  And  htefe1  let  me  describe  the  •  requisites  ifior :  the 
character  which  I  'have  attempted:  to  draw, .  that  i  the 
world  may  judge  whether:  I  have  taken,, a.  wrong 
meftsurt  of  thei^ersonage  Jwhom  I  proposed  to  fit* 
premfeirig  that  I  have  worked:  for  him  beforewith 
suocess,  and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed;. that*  J 
atf*  domewhat  acquainted-  with  the  dimensions  of  fail 
qualifications.— —I  required,  then,  a  mail  ■<>.'..■■> : ; 

Much  l&e  the  wn  cfJKah,  tfcat  lofty  Ob*?*^  ;.■/;;<:.:  i 

'    A  man  of  wh6mitmlght.be 'siia,        ! "'"  *  '  ^ 

O'er,  which  his  melancholy  aits  and  brooda," 

•    .      TT^        .  /  .v     ^.1    T.    .1111 

•'  Look  at  the  actor  ;^-and  will  any  bocbydoihim 
the  injustice  to  declare. that  .he  is  deficient  in>tfctae 
qualifications.  It  would  puazle  any  author,  in  any 
time;  or  country,  from  jEsichyhis*  down  even  to  the 
translator '  ef  >  Ladoiska-r-&n&  really*:  gentlemen, .  1 
can  go  no  lewet^to  find  a  figure  and  face  bfettei 
suited  tothe  purpose,  J  hare,  endeavoured^  tinon* 
over,  to  pourtray  Sir  Edward  Mortim&j;aM  *)tiym 
stately  in!  his  deportment,  reserved  i  in  &s:  tamper, 
mysterious,/ cold^  fnyV  imprnrtiriiMfl  rirtr  lym  many  till  X 
and  the  candid  observers,  I  trust,  will  allowithat  Mfe 
J£e*abte:is  thoroughly  .adequate  to  tauch  a  peicsoilfftr 

tion.     .»-iu    i.:      .,     ,  .  '.;   A    i  :  .  . -;r;  i.i  f  ...i  of 

-  •■  To;  compete  my  requisiiimw,  JLi  deiaw?u^i^4ier- 
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{armor  mho  could  enter  into  the  spirifcof  *chai»ete» 
proceeding  upon  romantic  half-witted  principle 
ahstwetmi  in  his  opsftjoni,  -sophisticated  in  his  re»- 
saninga,  and  who  is  thrown  into  aifciations  where  his 
prind/zandn  conduct  6tand  tiptoe  <m  the  ^xtremest 
#ei^  of  probability.  Here*  surely*!  havefnotmia* 
tafcenmyanan;  for  if  kam*bfe  to  fomimy  opinion 
tfhini  as  an  octor-**uBd  my  cpiaita,  I  know*  is 
fioh  from.'  singular wbia  chief  excellence  ^almost  ap^ 
proaches  that  style  which  the  learned  denominate 
caricature*  Possibility  on  the  stretch,  passion  over- 
leaping  its- customary  bound,  movements  of  the  soul, 
sullen,  or  violent,  very  rarely  seen  in  the  common 
course  of  things,  yet  still  may  be  seen- — in  these  is 
his  element.  'As  obr  language  is  said  to  have  sunk 
under  the  vast  conception  of  Mflton,  teo  does  the 
modesty  of  nature  jnffer  a,  depression  beneath  the 
unwieldy  imaginings  of  Mr.  Kemble*  Hoacldato 
4mgns  to  accompany  the  goddess  in.  her  ordinary 
wafta>  "when  aha  decently  paces  the  regular  path* 
with  a  sober  step,  and  a  straight  person ;  but  lie 
hastily  assists  her  when  she  is,  doubtless,  in  need  of 
mtotnwtm*  when  sheatppeirs  outof  herway^  cresy 
and  crooked..  .,*.•.■-.*» 

-vThe  arrogant  finilt  of  being  more  refined  thsa 
refteementy  more  proper  than  propriety,  omore  sen* 
sible  Ann. sense,  which,,  nine  times  in  twv  wift  die* 
gust  the  spectator,  becomes  frequently  an  advantage 
to  him  in  characters  of  the  above  description.  . «/ 
/In  ahotyMnKemUeis  u  puragoiw^pprsean tatit e 
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*£thcLtt3us  Natkn&i  and  wcm  Mr.  K&nUe  sewe4 
up  inaskin  to  act  ahog  ina  pantomime^  faewookl 
act  a  bog- with  lix  legs  better  than  a  hog  with  four* : 

If  any  one  aak  why  I  chose  to  sketch  a  Jjumm 
Hhimnue9  when  it  might  better  become  an  author  to 
be  chaste  in  his/liflmeatioiv  I  can  only  reply,  that  I 
did  so  to  obtain  the  assistance^  Mr.  Kemble  in  hat 
best  manner  f  end  that  now  I  do  most  heartily  re* 
pent  met  for  never,  sure,  did  man  place  the*  maoti 
strength  of  his  building  upon  00  rotten  a  prep  1-    >"<? 

"Well,  the  great  actor  was  discovered  as  Sir  %d~> 
ward  Mortimer  in  his  library.  Gloom  and  desotaa 
lion  sat  upon  his  brow;  and  be  was  habited,  front 
the  wig  to  the  shoe-string,  with  the  most  studied 
exactness*  Had  one  of  King  Charles  die  First's 
portraits  walked  frdm  its  frame  upon  the  boards  of 
the  theatre,  it  could  not  have  afforded  a  troer  repre* 
sentation  of  ancient  and  melancholy  dignity.        -   ■  * 

The  picture  could  not  have  looked  better ;  imt* 
in  justice  to  the  picture,  it  must  also  be  added,  that 
the  picture  cotdd  scarcely  have  acted  worse*        < '    ' 

The  spectators,  who  gaped  wiih  expectation  at  hi* 
first  appearance,  yawned  wkh  lassitude  before  hta 
first  exit.  It  seemed,  however,  that  illnes*  had  ta*» 
Udly  incapacitated  him  from  performing  the  business 
he  had  undertaken.  For  his  mere  illness,  he  was 
entitUkbta  pity;  for  his  conduct  under  it,'  be  uri- 
doubftedly^deserved  censure. 

How  e*n  Mr.  KemWe, ;  as  a  manager  and  an 
**Q*i  jast^p  his  thrusting  hkhself  forward  in  a  new 


^faijry^the  niAterisA  Interest  of  which  rested  ujpon 
Mtil  powers,  rat  &\mpmerit;  when  he  must  be  con* 
scions  .that  he  bad  no  powers. at  all?  Mr*  KlemUe 
awessadury  to  the  public,  * ta<hrs  .employer,' rand  to 
M  -author  writing  for  his,  employees .houses  .How. 
jtotshe  treat  theckiimntfrkipon  his  servicer  ipilhis 
adtaace?  Exactly  thusWie  insults the  rinderstaikU 
ing  of  the  'first,;  mid  injures  the  interests  of  the  two 
fob,  by  calling  in  ai.  crowd  to  an  :  entertainment 
which  he  knows  he  must  man  ■■■  .    »  •':•■•. 

J  X  requestedfbim  at>the  end  of.  the  first  act  foxMtder 
an  apology  to  be  made  for  his  indisposition,*  Jest  the 
uninformed  or  malicious  might  attribute  the  pari* 
(lerosity  of  the  performer  to  -the  heaviness  of  this 
author.  -  I  was  anxious  to  disavow  all  right  and  title 
to  those  pigs  of  lead  which  did  <n6t  belong  to  me* 
and  of  which. Mr.  Kemble  was;  the  just  .proprietor. 
But,  no— -he  peremptorily  declared  he  would  not 
£Q&br.  an  apology  to  be  tfiade,  !  It  should, have  been 
fBfkJe  {if  ;afc  all)  before  the  play  began^  jrhen^hy 
was  it  not  mad$  ?  -He  did  not  then  imagine  that  ill* 
ne$s  would  have  disabled  him.  Sp,  then,  a  man 
quits  his  chamber,  after  an  attack- which  has  evident- 
ly weakened  him  extremely,  and  he. has  no  bodily 
feel,;  no  internal  monitor,  to  whisper  to  him  that  he 
\a  feeble,  and  that  he  has  not  recovered  sufficient 
gfrength  to  make  a  violent  exertion :!  This  noode  of 
reasoning,  adopted  by  A£r.  Kemble,  is  .much  in  the 
spirit  of  that  clown^s,  who  did  not  kmow- whether  he 
<$Mild  play  on  a  fiddle  till  he  tped*    JEJe  it  noted 
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also,  4bait>  Mr.  Kemble  was  swallowing  his  opium 
pills  before  the  play  began,  'ideates*  fc  was.  s/i  u  bat 
Vpimxi'  causes  strange ;  oblivious .  effects ;  and  these 
falls  must  'have  occasioned  so  sudden  a  lapse  in  Mr 
Kemble'*  ineinory^  that  \  he  forgot,  i  when  he  •  took 
idem*  why  he  took  them;  or  that  he  had  taken  them 
at i  all.  r  The  dose  must  .have  been  •  ray  powerful* 
Brilli  for  the  reasons  already  stated*  I  pressed  for 
an  apology;  still  Mr,  Kemble  continued  obstinate 
in  opposing  it.  His  indisposition,  he'  said,  was  evi* 
dent;  he  had  coughed  very  much,  upon  the  stage, 
and  an  apology  would 'make  him  .«*  look  like  a 

*  .Good-nature  in  excess  becomes  weakness;  but: I 
never  yet  found,  in  the  confined  course  of  my. read* 
ing,  that  good-nature  and  folly  would  bear  the. same 
definition:  Mr.  Kemble,  it  should  seem  (and  he 
prod  deed  at  least  managerical  authority  for  it),  cori* 
sideredfthetetms  to  be  synonymous* .  Freely,  how* 
ererf  forgiving  him  for  his  unkindness,  in. refusing 
to  gratify  a  poor  devil  of  an  authors—who,  very 
anxious  for  hist:  reputation, ,  was  very  moderate,  in 
his<  requests-! , tfcv  in  /all  christian^  charity*  most 
sincerely  wish  .that  Mrw  Kemble  may  never  -find 
greater  cause  to  look  like  aJbols  than  an  apology  Jo* 
Us  indisposition*  ..hi;  •-;'  j,.  .  :,\  •,  ,-.v,  -.;•.,*» 
'/«>  Atiiength,  bydiatiof  perseverance,, 1 1  gained  n^ 
point.  A  proprietor  ©f  the  theatre  was  called  m 
«pon  the  occasion,  whose  mediation  in  Imy  favour 
Scanned  nttre  weight  with  the  acting  manager  than  a 
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hapless  dramatists  entreaty ;  land  the  apology  m% 
Mi  due frrnt,  detiwsed  to ibe;  audience^    m-'»*-.    jiu 

One  third  of  the  play  only  was  yet  performed; 
and  I  was: now  tx>  makeup  my  mind,  like  an  tin* 
fortunate  .traveller,  to  pursue  mjr  painful  journey 
through  two  itagea  more  ^isfflon.n- broken  down, 
porter,  qn  whose  back  lay  all.  the  baggage  fotifttif 
expedition.  .  Miserably  and  most  heavily  in  bend 
did  the  poster  proceed  WHe  groaned,  h*i  lagged} 
he  ooughedV  he  winced,  be  wheezed  !«^-Neveaq<wsn 
seen  so  sorry  a  jade  i  The  .audience  grew  complete* 
ly  soured;,  and  once  completely  soureuV  every  thing 
naturally  went  wrong*  They  recurred  to  their  .die*; 
approbation  of  poor  DodoWand  observe  what  this 
produced.     I  must  relate  it,  -    »:  ■<  •:.•!£ 

Mr.  Kemble  had  just  plodded  through:  a  scenes  * 
regardless  of  those  loud  and  manifest  token  that 
the  critics  delighted  not  in  the  "  drowsy  bums"  with; 
which  he  «  rang  migifsyarnningfetlf'  when  Dodd 
appeared  to  him  on  the  stage ;  at  whose  entranee 
the  clamour  was  renewed  Then,  and  not  till  itten* 
did  the  acting  manager,  who  had  been  deaf  as  any 
post  to  the  supplications  of  the  author  far  au>apoiot 
gy~-then  did  he  appear  suddenly  seised  with* fit 
of  good-nature.  He  voluntarily  came  fcewasd  if*  *t* 
look  Hie  a  fool"  and  beg  the  indulgence  of  dm 
town.  He  feared  he  was  the  unhappy  cause  of 
their  disapprobation;  he  entreated  thejr,  patience; 
and  hoped  he  should  shortly  gain  strength  to  enable 
then*  to  judge,  on  a.  future  night,  wiiat  hahnndi 
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ly>t*r«ued  the  foir&r  of  the  play.  Here  was  friend- 
ship I  Here  was  adroitness  !  While  the  public  wer6 
Ratifying. their  disgust  at  the  piece  through  the  me- 
jdium.iof'poor  Dodd*  Mr.  Kemble,  with  uneftatti- 
pfad  generosity,  took  the  whole  blame  upon  his  own 
*fcMlde*v>and  heroically  saved  the  author  by  so 
tinely  ,-an- interposition.  I  was  charmed  with  thi* 
ibaster  stroke,  and,  at  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  1 
tjiank$d  him.  But>  alas!  how  narrow  is  the  soil! 
of  jnanl  how  distrustful  in  its  movements,  hoW 
scanty  in  its  acknowledgements,  how  perplexing  to 
itself  in  its  combinations  I  Had  I  afterwards  looked 
on  the  thing  simply  and  nakedly  by  itself,  why  the 
fttri&g  is  a  good-natured  thing:  but  I  must  be  put- 
ting other  circumstances  by  the  side  of  it,  with  a 
plague  to  me  !  I  must  be  puzzling  myself  to  see  if 
it  all  fits;  if  all  is  of  a  piece.  And  what  is  the 
result? — Miserable  that  I  am  !  I  have  lost  the  plea- 
styteiof  evincing  a  gratitude  which  I  thought  I  owed, 
because  I  no  longer  feel  myself  a  debtor.  Had  I 
abandoned  my  mind  to  that  placid 'negligence,  that 
luxurious  confidence,  which  the  inconsiderate  en* 
jeyyjfe  had  never  occurred  to  me,  that  Mr.  Kemble, 
foreseeing  perhaps  that  an  aggrieved  author  might 
not  be  totally  silent,  stepped  forward  with  this  speech 
totthe  public,  as  a  kind  of  salvo  (should  a  statement 
h»>nitKifr)  for.  his  rigidity  in  the  first  instance.  It 
hpdoeiw* occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Kemble  was  su£» 
ficiently  hissed,  yawned  at,  laughed  at,  and  coughed 
down,  to  have  made  bis  apology  before  Mr.  Dodd 
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appeared !  It  had  nevse?  occurred  to  me  that  his 
leaking  hip  apology  at  a  previous  moment  wquld 
have  answered  the  same  purpose  to  is*,  and  »ot 
tp  &#m  It  had  never  occ\p*red,  in  q^iopt,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  ostentatious  humility,  and 
a  ppVUc  act  of  kindness;  and  that  I  should  have 
Wftit^d  the  sequel  of  a  man's  copdnct,  befbre  I 
thanked  him  for  one  instance  of  seeming  good  will> 
filpse  upon  the  heels  of  Istubborn  ill  nature,*  and  in 
the  midst  of  existing  and  palpable  injury.  The 
atquel  will  shew  that  I  was  premature  in  my  ac- 
knowledgement; hut  before  I  come  to  the  sequel,  a 
w<pd  or  two  (I  will  be  brief)  to  elope  my'  account  of 
thfcp  the  first  night's:  eventful  history.  The  piece 
W&$  concluded,  and  given  out  for  a  second  perfor- 
mance with  much  opposition.  •  . 
...  Friends,  who  never  hoard  the  play  read,  shook 
tkefa  head* ;  friends,  Who  had  heard  it  read,  scarcely 
kww  it  again  i  Several,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  impartial, 
jrfeo  chose  16.  be  active,  actively  condemned  £  and 
fgtemies,  of  course,  rejoiced'  in  an  opportunity  <rf 
joining  them,  >  ••''" 
No  opportunity  coidd  be  fairer.  ■■  The  play  was  at 
least  a  foil  hour  tod  long ;  and  had[  Job  himself  sat 
to,  hear  it*  he  must  have  lost  his  patience.  '"But 
if*  gentle  reader^  thou  pos&essest  JoNs -quality,  tad 
hast  followed  me.  thus  far  ia  my  narratlvey  it  will 
appear  to  thee  (fo»  I  doubt  not  thy  retention  and 
combination)  that  I  was  unable  to.  curtail  it  eflfee* 
tually  at  the  proper  time— the  last  rehearsals.    I  was 
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then  laid  flat,  my  dear  friend,  as  you  remember  I 
have  told  you,  by  a  fever.  The  acting  manager  did 
attend'  the  last  rehearsals,  and  suffered  the  piece  to 
be  produced,  uncut,  to  "  drag  its  slow  length  along," 
surcharged  with  all  hw  own  incapacity,  and  all  bis 
opium. 

How  then  do  I  stand  indebted,  according  to  the 
articles  of  this  night's  statement?  I  owe  to  M*. 
Kembie,— 

For  his  illness,  Compassion* 

For  his  conduct  under  it,  Censure. 

For  fau  refusing  to  make  an  apology,  A  male! 

For  hia  making  an  apology,  A  sneer.  .  J 

For  his  mismanagement,  A  groan. 

For  his  acting,  A  hiss. 

This  account  is  somewhat  like  the  tavern  biH 
picked  from  FalstafPs  pocket,  when  he  is  snorting 
behind  the  arras.  There  is  but  one  halfpennyworth 
of  compassion  to  this  miserable  deal  of  blame. 

Now  for  the  sequel. — I  have  shewn,  I  think,  that 
JVf  r.  Kemble,  in  the  first  instance,  undertook  a  duty 
which  he  could  not  perform :  I  have  now  to  affirm, 
with  all  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  negative  full  in 
my  face,  that  he  afterwards  made  a  mockery  of  dis- 
charging a  duty  which  he  mtndd  not  perform* 

After  a  week's  interval,  to  give  him  time  to  recruit 
his  strength,  and  the  author  time  to  curtail  Mid  alter 
the  play  (for  the  impression  which  the  mis-snanaget 
and  actor  had  contrived  to  stamp  rendered  altera* 
tion  necessary),  it  was  a  second  time  represented; 
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J  I  must  here  let  the  uninformed  reader  into  a 
feeeret?  but  I  must  go  to  Newmarket  to  make  him 
understand  me. — No,  Epsom  will  do  as  will;  and 
that '  fa  nearer  home.  It  often  happens  at  a  race, 
that  unknown  horse,  ftom  whc*n  good  sport  is  ex- 
pected* disappoints  the  crowd  by  walking  over  the 
c&tirsel  He  does  not  miss  an  inch  of  the  ground ; 
but  affords  not  one  jot  of  diversion,  unless  some 
pleasure  is  received  in  contemplating  his  figure. 
Now,  an  actor  can  do  the  very  same  thing.  He 
can  walk  over  his  part :  he  can  miss  no  more  of  his 
words  than  the  horse  does  of  his  way:  he  can  be  as 
dull,  and  as  tedious,  and  as  good-looking,  as  the 
horse  in  his  progress.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  animals  is,  that  the  horse  brings  in  him  who 
bets  upon  him  a  gainer ;  but  the  luckless  wight, 
who  has  a  large  stake  depending  upon  the  actor,  is 
decidedly  certain  to  lose.  There  is  a  trick,  too,  that 
the  Jockies  practise,  which  is  called,'  I  think,  play- 
ing booty.  ••  This  consists  in  appearing  to  jise  their 
titmost  endeavour  to  reach  the  winning-post  first, 
when  they  are  already  determined  to  come  in  the 
last.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  except  the  know- 
ing ones  attribute  no  fault  to  the  Jockey,  but  damn 
the  horse  for  a  sluggard.  An  actor  can  play  booty 
if  he  chuses :  he  can  pretend  to  whip  and  spur,  and 
do  his  best,  when  the  connoisseur  knows  all  the  While 
he  is  shirking ;  but  sluggard  is  the  unmerited  appel- 
lation given  by  the  majority  to  the  innocent  author. 
Mr:  Kemble  chiefly  chose  to  be  Horse,  and  walked 
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ever  ike  ground*  .Every  now  and  then  (but  scarcely 
enough  to  3ave  appearances)  he  gave  a  slight  tough 
of  tlie  Jockey*  and  played  booty.  .  ,  ■  •»  .«» ■/ 

Whether  the  language  which  is  .  put  into  «  the 
month  of  &>  Edward  Mortimer  be  above  mediocrity, 
or  below  contempt,  is  not  to  the  present  purpose: 
but  the  words  he  is  made  to  utter  certainly  oonvey 
a  meaning;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  scenes 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  performer  of  playing  off 
his  mimic  emotions*  his  transitions  of  passion,  his 
starts,  and  all  the  trickeries  of  his  trade.  The  devil 
a  trick  did  Mr*  Kemble  play  but  a  very  scurvy 
one!  His  emotions  and  passions  were  so  rase 
and  so  feeble,  that  they  seasoned  his  general 
insipidity*  like  a  single  grain  of  wretched  pepper 
thrown  into  the  largest  dose  of  water-gruel  .thai 
ever  was  administered  to  an  invalid.  For  the  meat 
part,  he  toiled  on,  line  after  line,  in  a  dull  curse** 
of  undiversified  sound,  which  stole  upon  the  ear  iar 
mere  drowsily  than  the  distant  murmurings  of 
Lethe;  with  no  attempt  to  break  the  lulling  stream 
or  check  its  sleep-inviting  course-  .1  ,v 

Frogs  in  a  marsh,  •  flies  in  a  bottle,  wind  in  a  cret- 
vice,*  a  preacher  in  a  field,  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe 
all,  all  yielded  to  the  inimitable  and  soporific  mono- 
tony of  Mr.  Kemble !  .,Mf 
•  •  The  very  beat  dramatic  writing,  .where;  passion  is 
expressed,  if  delivered  languidly  by  the  actor,  will 
fail  in  its  intended  effect;  and  I  will  be  bold  enough 
to  say,  that  were  the  twse  in  King-  hem:  .new  *°  aa 
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audience,  and.  they  heard  it  uttered  for  the  first  time 
ift  a  creaky  fainter  than  a  crow's  in  a  consumption,  it 
would  pass  unnoticed*  or  appear  vapid  to  the  million* 
'  If  vl  raise  a  critical  clatter  about  iliy  eats  by  this 
assertion,  which  some  may  twist  into  a  profanation 
of  Soakspeare*  I  leave  it  to  Horace*  who  can  fight 
battles  better  ihtm  I*  to  defend  me* 

■  *  8i  &e*&ia9totUtttit&  fcbtfrta  diet* 
\l-     ;i.      Bomy>i  4oBep>  peditea  ofruitcfqu*  WKflmuwun. " 

..That  Mr*  Kem&e  &d  not  misconceive  the  part* 
is  certain;  for  he  told  me  some  time  before  the  play 
w*S4Rtedj  that  he  feared  the  exertions  requisite  in 
Sir  Edward  Mortimer  would  strain  his  lungs  more 
than  Qctatoian  in  the  Mountaineers* 
< .  That  he  can  strain  his  lungs  to  good  purpose  in 
Qctovian,  is  well  known ;  and  after  this,  his  own  in* 
timation,  how  will  he  escape  the  charge  of  wilful 
end  direct  delinquency,  when,  with  such  a  concep* 
lion  of  the  part,  and  with  health  recovered,  he  came 
forward  in  the  true  spirit  of  Bottom,  and  "  aggra- 
vated his  voice  so,  that  he  roared  you  as  gently  as 
any  sucking  dove  ?  "  * 

>  He  insulted  the  town*  and  injured  his  employer 
and  the  author,  sufficiently  in  the  first  instance :  in 
the  second,  he  added  to  the  insult  and  injury  an 
hundred  fold ;  and  as  often  as  he  mangled  the  cha- 
racter (three  or  four  times*  I  am  uncertain  which, 
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*  Mr  Kemble  informed  me  previous  to  the  tecond-reprefleiitation  of  the 
play,  that  he  felt  himself  capable  of  exertion. 
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after  the  first  right's  performance),  he. heaped  ag- 
gravation upott  aggravation* 

Tlte  most  miserable  nrarin&er  that  ever  disgraced 
the  walk  of  a  theMr*,  ebtttd  hot  hatte  been  a  etrOnget 
drawback  Attn  Mr,  Kembta  He  was  *k*  only  dull 
in  himself*  hut  the  fcaute  of  dolhiess  in  4tbor& 
Like  the  baleftil  Upas  ofjavd,  hSs  peet&rouB  influx 
once  infected,  all  aroond  him.  When  two  actor* 
cotie  forward  to  keep  np  the  ahnttle-ooek  of  sCettitt 
fiction,  if  one  plays  devenly,  the  other  cannot  main* 
tferi*  his  game*  P$or  Bannister ,  junior,  would  hi 
speak  out  (but  I  have  neve*  preyed  him*  and  neve* 
shall  press  bin*  to  say  a  tottrd  upon  the  subject),  eould 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  remark* 
He  suffered  likfe  a  man  under  the  cruelty  of  Mtze** 
tku*  All  alive  himself,  he  was  tied  to  a  corpse* 
which  be  was  fated  to  drag  about  with  him  scene 
after  actoie,  which  weighed  him  down,  and  depressed 
his  rtgoun  Miss  Farren*  too*  who  might  ahknato 
any.  thing  but  a  soul  of  lead,  and  a  face  of  iron,  e*-» 
pcrienced  the  same  fate* 

I  could  proceed*  and  hrgiie,  and  reason,  and  dis*. 
cuts,  and  tire  the  reader*  as  I  have  tired  thyself  (it 
n  now*  nly  good  friend*  one  o'clock  in  the  triorning)* 
to  prove  further,  that  Mr.  Kemble  was  Unsound  in 
my  cause,  and  that  he  ruined  my  p}ay  >^-But  I  will 
desist  here.  I  think  I  have  prteed  efiougft  to  mani- 
fest that  my  argunients  an*  riot  unWuhflfed. 

They  who  lire  experienced  in  dramatics  will,  I 
trust,  see  that  I  have  made  a  tilt  txttnuation  of 
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myself — they  who  are.  impartial  will,  I  hope,  be 
convinced  that. I  have  set  down  nought  in  malice* 

The  only  question  that  may  arise  to  shake  mate- 
rially the  credit  of  nil  I  have  said  is,  "  How  is  it 
probable  that  Mr. JKemhle,  should  injure  you.tftua 
without  provocation  ?  Is  it  in  nature  ?  Is  it  in  map  ?" 
I  Can  merely  answer,  that  I  am  unconscious  of  hav- 
ing given  him.  cause  for  provocation ;  that  if  I  have 
given  him  cause,  he 'has  taken  a  bad  mode  of  re- 
venge; that  Mr.  K&nble's  nature  has  ffteqtteritly 
puzzled  me  in  my  observation  upon  it;  and  that  I 
think  him  &  very  extraordinary  mem*  *•■-,  r.-. 

.  But  let  him  take  this  with  him,  should  this  crude- 
ly written  preface  ever  fall  in  his  way«-<-I  bfive  com- 
mitted it  to  paper  currente  talamo.  I  mean  tf6  allu- 
sion, no  epithet,  to  apply  to  him  ad  a  private  indivk 
dual.  As  a  private  individual,  I  give  him  not  that 
notice  which  it  might  here  be  un  pertinent  to  bestow: 
but  I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  discuss  his  merits 
or  demerits  in  his  public  capacities  of  manager  and 
actor ;  and  my  cause  of  complaint  gtverf  me  a  good 
reason  as  well  as  a  right*  His  want  of  conduct,  his 
neglect,  his  injustice,  bis  oppression^ '  hb  finesse,  his 
person,  his  fece,  are  in  this  point  of  view  all  open  to 
my  animadversion. 

«•  "Hekmygoods,  myduttebj'   '       '  : 

My  ton*  wy  <w> my  aa*  my  any  thing/' 

And  I  would  animadvert  .still  further,  did  I  not 
think  J  had  already,  said  sufficient  to  gain  the  object 
of  guarding  my  own  reputation.    That  object  lias 
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solely  swayed  me  in  dwelling  so  long  upon  a  u  pWa 
tale,"  encumbered  with  so  fatiguing  a  hero  as  Job** 
Kembie*   .'-...-.•  ■.:  *  ■  •    r- 

cdfofttefar  &!a!t?uo*age.— XETT^E  *ROM  silt 

'HEW  DAJLRYMPLETO  SIR  LAURENCE  DtfN- 

Dafr^  Jfcfay  24, 1W&  ■•., 
DftAH  Sf&,~Having  spent  a  long  life  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  health,  I  am  now  retired  from  the  worid 
in  poverty,  and  with  the  gout ;  so,  joining  wkb.<£fa» 
lomon,  that  "all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit*"  I 
go.  to  church  and  say  my  prayers.  «<  f 

.  tl  assure  you  that  most  of  us  religious  people 
reap,  some;  Mttte  satisfaction,  in  hoping,  that  yam 
wealthy  voluptuaries  have  a  fair  chance  of  being 
damned  to  all  eternity;  and  that  Dives  shall  call  joat 
for  a  4rop  of  water  to  Lazarus,  one  drop  of  which 
kp aeldpm  tasted  when  he, had  the  twelve  Apostle* 
{tvtflve  hogsheads  qf<claret)  in  his  cellar*  r.t 

Now,  sir,  that  doctrine  being  laid  down,  I  wish.  t» 
give  you,  my  friend,  a .  loop-hole  to  creep  through* 
Gqing  to(  church  last  Sunday,  as  usual,  I  saw. an  nn* 
known  face  in  the  pulpit,  and  rising  up  to;prayers*as 
others  do  upon  like  occasions*  I  began  to  look  around 
the  church  to  find  out  if  there  were  any  pretty,  girls 
there,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  foreign 
accent  pfith#  parson.  I  gavehkn  my  attention,  and  had 
my  devotian,*wakened  by  the  most  pathetic  prayer  »I 
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aver  heard*  This  made  nto  all  attention  to  the  iter* 
moti ;  a  fiti^t-  diaco*r*a  never  «anl*  £•<**  the  lipi  of 
a  man.  I  returned  in  the  afternoon  and  he4*d  the 
same  preacher  exceed  his  morning  work,  by  the  finest 
chain  of  reasoning)  conveyed  by  the  most  eloquent 
expreuions.  I  unn^btelyAoughtof  wKatAgrip- 
pa  satd  td  Paul,  **  almost  thou  persuadest  me  "to  be 
a  Christian/'  I  sent  to  ask  the  man  of  God  td  hoirour 
my  roftf*  tod  dine  Witt  me*  I  asked  him  of  his 
country,  and  what  mot:  I  even  asked  him  if  hfetifei 
talons  were  hid  own  competition,  which  fa*  affirmed 
they  were,  I  assured  him  I  •  believed  >  it,  for  tterttf 
ftnan  had  spoke  or  wrote  to  wslU  **  My  ftaffi©'  W 
Dishington,"  said  he.  w  I  am  an  aas&tant  to  an  did 
minister  in  the  Orkneys,  who  ^njoyd  a  fniirftti  bene- 
fice of  L.  50  ft*yefcr,  out  of  which  I  atti  allowed  K  M 
for  preiurhing  ahd  instructing  136a  people*  vfc&ttV6 
in  two  separate  island*  $  out  of  which  1  pay  L.  1*  to. 
to  the  boatman  who  transports  me  from  the  *>rie  td 
the  other.  I  should  be  happy  could  I  continue  in 
that  terrestrial  paradise ;  but  we  have  a  great  Lordj 
who  has  many  little  people  solidtkig  him  for  many 
little  things  that  he  can  do,  and  that  he  Cannot  do  t 
and  if  my  minister  dies,  his  sttfcdeftfciott  to  too  great  a 
prize,  not  to  raise  up  hlany  powerful  i*fal9  to  baulk 
toy  hopes  of  piftfertticfkife"  • 

I  asked  hm  if  he  posfceesM  a*y  crther  wealtft. 
"  Ye*,"  gays  he,"  I  married  the  prettied  girt  in  the 
island  j  give  has  blessed  me  with  three  children,  avid 
as  we  are  both  young,  we  taay  expect  more.  Besides, 
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I  am  so  beloved  in  the  island,  that  I  have  all  my 
peats  brought  home  carriage  free.* 

This  is  my  story, — now  to  the  prayer  of  my  peti- 
tion* I  never  before  envied  you  the  possession  of  the 
Orkneys,  which  I  now  do,  only  to  provide  for  this 
eloquent,  innocent  apostle.  The  sun  has  refused 
your  barren  isles  his  kindly  influence ; — do  not  de» 
prif*  thtotn  of  so  pleasant  a  preacher: — let  not  s6 
gttttt  a  treasure  be  for  ever  lost  to  that  damned  im 
hdipitable  country ;  for  I  assure  you,  were  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  to  hear  him,  or  hear  of  him,  hi 
would  not  do  less  than  make  him  an  archdeacefcu 
The  man  has  but  one  weakness,  that  of  preferring 
th*  Orkneys  to  all  the  earth.  ? 

This  way,  and  no  other,  you  have  a  chance  far 
wivation.— Do  this  man  good,  and  he  will  pray  fdr 
you.  This  will  be  a  better  purchase  than  your  Irish 
estate,  or  the  Orkneys.  I  think  it  will  help  mi 
forward  too,  since  I  am  the  man  who  told  you  of  the 
man  so  worthy  and  deserving;  so  pious,  so  eloquent} 
and  whose  prayers  may  do  so  much  good.  Till  I 
hear  from  you  on  this  head,  yours  in  all  meeknesi} 
love,  and  benevolence,  ED*  't 

P.  S*  Think  what  an  unspeakable  pleasure  it  will 
be  to  look  down  from  heaven,  and  see  Rigby,  Mas* 
terton,  all  the  Campbells  and  Nabob*,  swimming  ta 
fin  and  brimstone,  while  you  are  sitting  with  White* 
field  and  his  old  women,  looking  beautiful,  frisking, 
and  singing;  all  which  you  may  have  by  settling 
this  man  after  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent. 
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...  .  , 

If  '   I     -  ....  .  ....  <■'».-». 

[The  foliowiog  is  inserted  merely  to  show  what  effect  the  singular  letter 

of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  produced.] 

"tEltEtt'  FROM  Mtt.  DlSHINOTdN  TO  WfR  JOHN  f 

)■'"' ":"  "  ,"'        stscLAm:      ''""''    •'.-■'•••' 

-,.';.;  Edinburgh,  August  24x1*7 9 U>. 

Sin,-~-Though  it  may  seem  ridiculous  for  one  to 
talk  ef  his  own  private  concerns,  I  hope  I  may* 
without  incurring,  the  censure  of.  egotism  or,#ftqi.ty, 
be  allowed  to  lay  before  you  the  following  .narrative, 
whichmay  serve  05  an  explanation  of  Sir  HewDaiT 
Ejmple's  letter.  In  the  year  1776,  being  an  assis- 
tant to  a  minister  in  the  Orkneys,  who  was.  then* h*  a 
very  ill  state  of  health,  Itwent  to  Edinburgh,  to  try* 
if  possible,  to  secure  the  survivancy,  and;  to, be 
appointed  his :  successor.  In  this  attempt*  being 
disappointed,  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to,  .Mr,  Thomas 
Hepburn,  minister  at  Athelstaneford*  with  wh«m,I 
had  contracted  an  intimacy  in  ray  early.  yea*g,<and 
fr Am  whom  I  had  often  experienced  ev^ery  mark<of 
the  most  sincere  friendship.  Indeed,  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  his  memory  to  observe,  that  he. was.  the 
friend  .and  .patron  of  young  men  who. bad  none  to 
recommend  .them, .  or  to  introduce  them:  into,  the 
worlds  One  Saturday  evening,  when  1  happened 
to  be  with  him  at  Athelstaneford,.  he  received  a  let- 
ter from,  one  of  his  brethren,  informing  him,  thut 
being  on  his  way  to  pay  Mr.  Hepburn,  a  visit,  and 
preach  for  him  next  day,  he  had  unfortunately,  fattw 
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from  his  horse,  and  received  a  slight  hurt  in. hi* 
shoulder.  At  the  same  time  he  desired  him,  if  any 
preachers  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  send  one 
to  officiate  for  him ;  upon  which  I  was  despatched 
away  on  Sunday  morning,  and  had  the  good  for* 
tune  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  my  worthy  and  ho- 
nourable friend  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  whose  letter 
to  Sir  Laurence  Dundas  procured  me  my  present 
living. 

'  Before  my  presentation  came  to  hand,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Hepburn,  dated  October  8th; 
1776;  a  paragraph  or  two  of  which,  as  far  as  it  re- 
spects the  present  subject,  I  here  send  you.  "  Dear 
Andrew,  the  last  time  I  saw  Sir  Hew,  he  told  me  he 
had  spoke  to  Sir  Laurence  Dundas,  who  told  him, 
"  Sir  Hew,  your  man  shall  get  the  first  vacancy  ? 
and  to  shew  you  that  I  am  fixed  in  this  matter,  I  will 
tell  you  that  the  Princess  Amelia  desired  the  favour  of 
me  tagive  my  first  kirk  to  a  young  man  of  her  recom- 
mendation ;  I  told  her  I  was  sorry  I  was  pre-engaged. 
She  ftfked  to  whom?  when  I  replied  to  you,  and  she 
said  it  was  well,  for  that  it  was  for  your  man  she 
was  applying."  This  in  the  days  of  the  renowned 
Don  Quixote,  or  even  in  those  of  modem  chivalry* 
ifligbt  pass  for  enchantment;  and  I  tell  it  you,  that 
your  soul  may  rest  at  ease.  Meanwhile  I  charge 
you  and  Messrs  Lindsay  and  Laing,  instantly  to 
notify  the  first  vacancy  to  me,  that  I  may  inform  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  who  is  going  to  winter  at  London. 
Whether  I  write  you  frequently  or  not,  you  may 
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believe  that  no  man  has  your  happiness   more  at 
heart,  frc." 

After  the  presentation  came  to  hand,  I  was  in 
danger  of  losing  all,  by  the  jure  davetuto  *  the  six 
months  since  the  decease  of  my  predecessor  being 
near  elapsed,  at  the.  end  of  which,  the  right  of  pre* 
sentation  would  have  gone  from  the  patron  to  the 
presbytery.  It  was  now  the  depth  of  winder,  and, 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  there  is  usually  no  com* 
miraicatian  between  Orkney  and  Shetland ;  when  I 
bad  therefore  given  up  all  for  lost,  a  vessel  came  into 
Papa  Sonnd,  in  Orkney,  very  near  the  manse  where 
I  resided;  and  on  making  inquiry,  I  was  told  it  was 
the  packet  from  Leith  on  her  way  for: Shetland. 
There  again  was  another  surprising  and  uncommon 
circumstance,  for,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  this 
same  packet  was  never  known  to  put  into  the  Ork- 
neys, either  before  or  since  that  period*  Not  to 
trouble  yon  any  longer  with  a  detail  of  uninteresting 
circumstances,  I  hasten  to  conclude  with  one  gene- 
ral remark.  Such  a  combination  of  fortuitous  inri* 
dents,  or  what  you  please  to  call  them,  served  to  im- 
press on  my  mind  the  truth  of  Cicero's  observations 
more  forcibly,  and  with  a  mcwe  powerful  e Sect,  than  a 
whole  body  of  divinity,  oc  50,000  sermons,  puea^hed 
by  the  most  celebrated  doctors  oC  the  churoku  "  Nee 
vera  universo  generi  humane  sofaji,  sed  etiam  singu- 
lis, Deus  consult  etpxeqidmi  saktJ9*  I  am,  &e*  A.  D. 

11     ii  ■     1       ■'  ■    '  ■ «       ■         ■  ■  ■       ■ 

.        ,         .  .       .  , .        ,  - 

*  Providence  seems  to  watch  over  Hie  happiness,  not  only  of  the  human 
race  hi  general,  bnseVen  ofiadWdnals.  •■■••    <; 
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This  unbelieving  society  of  irreligious  profligates 
met  fc*  several  years  at  an  eminent  tavern  m  West-* 
master,  where,  over  the  bottle,  they  used  to  assert 
the  devil's  cause  against  the  priest's  prerogative* 
and  argue  the  wide  world  into  so  precarious  a  state} 
as  if  the  whole  frame  of  nature  was  but  one  cake  df 
Atoms,  moulded  by  mere  accident  into  the  forto  it 
bears,  afterwards  bard  baked  in  the  spaclofes  oven  ef 
immensity ;  and  that  the  heavens  were  no  more  than 
the  upper  crust,  and  hell  the  bottom  of  the  loaf.  Suck 
sort  of  ridiculous  as  well  as  impious  systems  they 
U$ed  frequently  to  advance  out  of  their  heathenish 
maggots ;  and  rather  than  give  credit  to  MoseVfef 
book  of  Genesis,  they  would  fancy  that  the  first  race 
of  mankind  grew  upon  trees  like  Solon  geese,  or* 
started  up  like  mushrooms,  thoughtless  and  forlorn  f 
till  by  length  of  time  they  were  improved  from  Tom 
Thumbs  mto  men  of  stature,  and  so  from  ignorant 
pigmies  became  rational  creatures.  M 

The  audacious  members  of  this  unchristian  so^ 
oiety  were  chiefly  whimsical  physicians,  half-learned' 
gentlemen,  crack-brained  philosophers,  and  conceit- 
ed tibertines>  who  having  overcharged  their  brains 
by-  reading  HI  authors  with  more  than  their  judg- 
ments *we*e  abte  to  digest,  unhappily  retained  the 
most  pernicious  part,  which  they  carefully  improved 
to  render  themselves  singular  by  their  heterodox 
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potions.  Goyernment  was  so  tossed  and  tplenfced 
^rnpDg  them,  .^s  i£  the  venaral^eQQpomy  was  only 
f}t  iq  be  made  the  rabble's  foot-ball*  ancltfie.  lyerarchy 

]$$ apdewest,  wif  Jb^wisto^k  $f^i^;teJta 
a  j^^onst^^  imd  therefore  re^Wed  ,^W»lMlH»^te 
WliPg  ,wfoelp3  ;to  i.Juw  tbe,^tr^l^^^b|«rf 
P^pon  th^y  n^de,  their,  biwaeasitotjbiap^iiftte 
prie?tgrefc  %  if  evezy.jnm'u  breast  ,oj^hUo,^tofc 
bp^y,  tabernacle,  himself  the  teach^  ,^d.»h%iW& 

Wv^Jmtimvt*  &e  onlyigQfipBl  by  which  J*£  w* 
fc>M  preach.  ,  If  the  name  of  priest,  ww  but  fttertaft 
9p*<#igtbem,  to  be  sure  they  joined  full  fiiy-afosft, 
the  sacred  function,  tUl  they  bad  forced  thf*  JMy  tq\>$ 
$9,  run  the  gantlope  through  the  company,  beUeyjng 
themselves  to  be  infidlibly  in  the.  right,  bec^u^^iri 
cluj*,  more  impious  thai)  Sodom,  wa$  too  yjwtad>fc» 
have  one  righteous  member  in  their  whole  society  te. 
let  them  knpw  the, contrary.  -.; ..,-•  : -•;/. 

;  JBy  tjiera  dinisighted  conjurors,  wfrog?  wilful  igrf 
nprance  would  behold  nothing  beywdjh^aesefojwwi 
measure  of  their  imperfect  senses,  iqany  dangerous* 
prjinqiples  were- scattered  through  the  towp*  to.jthe 
discouragement  of  piety,  the  overthr^  of  ;ymi*eV 
and  .the  lessening  of  obedience  tp  supe^r^  powers 
thflt  all  niep  might  set  up  to  be..tliWvcpiK-i99MU9i)«^ 
and  cast  off  the  yoke  of  lawful  quthority*  wfefcb^Wf 
denied  tyranny,  find  degenerate  into  •*~ffH*jf&. 
hejU^qish  brutality,  which  they  ^ccpupted  JfesedflPfcti 
th^t  their  lust«  and  p^ion^.^niglHjiave.t  mng^mrs 
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bounded,  and  theqiselve*  have  the  honour  to  be 
thought  the  wise  patriots,  and  the  generous  resto- 
rers %>f  the  people's  liberty,  who  hove  always  been 
Mwet^afl  toibe  most  wicked*  and  consequently  moil 
ttisefable;  when  their  tedders  hare  been  stretched 
to  an  unreasonable  length,  and  their  offences  coun- 
tenanced by  connivance  and  impunity*  It  is  a  pretty 
eomedy,  that  such  a  society,  who  have  not  gratkutk 
enough  to  own  him  that  made  them,  should  set 
themselves  ttip  for  state  directdrs,  and  pious  instruct 
tors  of  morality  and  good  manners,  when  they  never 
met'  but  in  contempt  of  heaven :  they  did  their  grind 
master  the  devil  more  kindness  upon  earth  than 
twice  the  number  of  his  infernal  emissaries. 
.Among  the  rest  of  the  infidels  who  had  the 
honour  to  make  up  this  antichristian  society,  there 
was  a  famous  physician,  that  in  spite  of  his  art  wab 
forced  many  years  since  to  try  the  grand  experiment, 
who  was  so  thoroughly  confirmed  in  the  mortality  of 
the  soul*  that  he  would  frequently  say  that  he  had 
no  more  than  a  goose,  .and  therefore  thought  it  not 
worth  looking  afters  but,  sayls  a  modest  gfentlemaa 
ib  return  to  die  doctor*,  had  you  but  half  the  brains 
of  a  goose,  y6u  would  be  of  another  ojpinioiu  How- 
eve*,  the* physician  was  very  eminent  in  bis'  profes- 
sion and  accounted  a  man  of  wit;  and  being  drink- 
ing' one.  night  in  his  Atheistical  Society,  a  surprising 
storm  happened  to  arise  of  a  sudden,  insomudh  that 
the  flashes  of  lightning,  and  violence  of  the  thunder, 
struck  &  visible  terror  upon  several  of  the  company, 


*  ■  > 
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and  put  a  great  damp,  to  their  profane  merriment. 
The.  storm  increasing  to  an  unusual  extremity*  <  a 
gentleman  in  the  company,  .under ,  a;  grfajt  astofiiflb* 
nent,  happened  to  thus  express  himself:  Biest  usl 
ithdtfs  the  meaning  it  thunders. no  tseessitufyf.  TU 
tell jf€Uf>  Sir*  criea  the  doctor,  the  gocU?  \catmu  axe 
qttptyi  and  they  are  docking  the,  lids  Jbr  ware  nectav. 
At  fiueh  port  of  repartees  he  had  a  ready,  wife  espe* 
cially  when  the  jest  would  admit  of  any  profan^nrwij 
which  unhappy  talent  had  infected  the  whole  society r; 
that  k*  banter  religion,  ridicule  the  priesthood,  and 
make  a  mock  of  what  was  good  aqd  holy,  were 
principal  diversions. 

A  knot  of:  merry  gentlemen  frequenting  the  same 
tavern,  and  hearing  what  a  profane  society  used,  to 
constantly  meet  in  the  next  room  to  them,  they  hud 
their,  heads  together  to  consult  of  ways  and  means 
how  to  try  the  resolutions  of  these  daring  sons  of 
thunder,  by  some  surprising  adventure  that  might 
give  a  startling  sJ>ock  to  their  atheistical  infidelity* 
The  better  to  accomplish  their  ooapmendable  under* 
taking,  they  appointed  a  meeting  at  Posture  Clark** 
tavern,  in  order  to  engage  him  in  their  intended 
project ;  who  being  singularly  qualified  for  the  de- 
sign in  hand,,  and  being,  a  man  forward  enough  in 
such  sort  of.  unlucfciness,  he  presently  consented  ta 
give  -.  them .  Jus  assistance.  When  they  were  •  thua 
agreed,  a  night  was  appointed  for  the  e^qcution  o£ 
their  frolic.  Accordingly  at  the  time  prefixed  .they- 
met'  piark  .at  the  tavern,  yrho  brought  under  hia 
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cloik  a  beta's  skin,  which  be  had  long  kept  by  hiip 
for  sudi  sc^'  of  adventures,  .'  Who*  thstf  were  ih 
this  readiness*  having  often  heard  the  vintndr  wish 
the  club  at  thfederil' forbringiiig  a  scandal  upon  Ml 
house,  they  thought  it  iiol  improper  46  make  bin 
acquainted  with  their  jocular  contrivance  j  who  wtt 
well  enough  pleased  with  their  whim  in  agitatioAj 
and  promised  to  be  aiding  in  all  he  cpuld,  and  to 
give  them  notice  whef*  k  was  most  convenient  -fail 
their  sham  devil  to  make  his  personkl-appearanriei 
When  they  had  thus  far  piraeeded,  and  most  of  thb 
libertines,  according  to  custom,  'Were  met  together 
In  their  club-room,  they  thought  it  high  time  fat 
Old:  Nick's  representative,  to  shift-  off.  his  human 
apparel,  and  to  lace  himself  into  his  diabolical  jacket  j 
which  was  no  sooner  done,  but  the  VinMer  informed 
them  that  the  club  were  alt  very  busy  in  ridiculing 
reltgioA,  and  making  a  jesit  of  damnation* :  sajnt 
mg  himself  would  r  step  iq  and  snuff  the  candle^ 
that  Satan  might  the  bettee  sneak  in  behind  him 
tipoh  *B  fours,  and  unperceived  put  himself  in  a 
corner,  till  h&  found  a  seasonable  opportunity '  of 
performing  what  he  intended,  r  Accordingly  they 
proceeded  with  very  good  effect,  and  die  devtt  pod* 
seised  himself  of  k  convenient  post  without  ^iscot 
tety;wheW  he  brjr  perdue  for  some  time?  till  *t 
ktrf'ofie  "of  the,  hot-headed  members,  amongst  the 
t&st  of  tfcefr  atheistical discourse^  happened  to  feay* 
that  he  Wfedered  the' majority  of  frrarikiAd  could  be 
sb  sillf  *s  tobrfie^e  Aece  ^ereianyfsuch;  gobKns  «$ 
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ghosts  dr  apparitions,  since  he  was  well  satisfied 
that  the  devil  himself,  which-  the  priests  made  such 
a  bustle  fcbottt,  was  nothing  more  than  a  'poetical 
fiction : '  Ufttn '  which  words,  Wie  foulfi*nd  ih.  the 
cdrner'  made  a  jdamnable  yawti,1  which  occasioned 
the*  whole  society,  in  a  terrible  surprise,  to  direct 
their  feyes  towards  the  place  frdm  whence  the  noise 
was  emitted,  where  they  beheld  the  bear  playing 
fifty  monky  tricks,  «as-  if  he  was  as  mad  &9  a  March 

hare. g  in  *dr9'  says  one,  there?*  the  devil  indbed* 

came  for  some '  of  the  society.  Tiaf'rtruet  cries  tfM? 
bear  in  a  tremendous  voice :  Is  it  sat  cries  a  fat  .gwW 
tinman ;  then  take  a  lean  one*  And  away  he  scoured 
down  stairs,  with  the  rest  after  him,  as  if  the  deVil 
drove  them,  leaving  only  a  Scotch  gentleman  behind 
them,  who  having  more  courage  than  the  resti ,.*&? 
solved  to  be  further  satisfied ;  upon  which  tile  bear 
advances,  and  raising  himself  upright,  claps,  hi*  two 
lore  paws  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  table*  the 
Scotchman  not  caring  to  sit  within  his  reach)  begart 
to  sidlfe  to:  a  greater  distance ;  upon  which  the  bear 
fills  a  bumper  of  claret,  gives  the  Scotchman  a  nod* 
and  takes  it  off  at  a  gulpi  Marty,  Sir  Deel,  cries 
the  Scot,  yt  have  A  gudt swallow  toyour  wem.  I 
atways tohetief&re  I  devour j- cries  the  bear:  With 
that  the  Scotchman:,  sidled  a ,  little  farther,  not  yet 
satisfied  whether  the  devil  war.  in  jest  or  earnest; 
at  length  recovering  a  little'  more  courage,  very 
civily '  cried,  Wol  ye  smaui  a  peip  i—Will  ye  Be 
mine  t  replies  the  devil,  in  the  hoarse  voice'  of  a 
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boatswain*  Hand  a  little*  Sir  Dedy  cries  the  bowy 
Sooty  /watt?  imdj  to  that  bargain :. .  Upon  which  the 
bear,,  who  had  an.  itfmjraMe  knack  of  metounqrpboe* 
ing  hit shapes*  tput  Jtumself  of  a  sadden  onto  a  terpbb 
posture,.,  as  if the,,was  Just  going  to  seize  the  Scotch* 
man  as! a  prey:;  at  the  sight  .of  which,  away  ran 
Sawney  headlong  down  stairs,  *s  much  frighted  as 
voe  Test*  •  •  i      »..•.....«..  ... 

.  The  picture  of  ill  luck  having  thus  dispersed  the 
society,  .whipped  out  two  ot  three  card  matches, 
which  he  had  brought  for  that  purpose,  and  lighting 
them  at  a  candle,  perfumed  the  room  with  hi&injfer-r 
nal  breath,  and  so  returned  to  bis  company,  to  make 
themselves  merry  with  their  comical  transaction. 
The  frighted  society  were  all  fled  for  refuge  into 
the  public  kitchen,  where,  half  bereft  of  their  senses, 
they,  stood  staring  at  one-  another,  as  if  they  were 
gallied.  The  doctor .  not  happening  that  night  to 
came  so  early  as  was'  usual,  lost  bis  share  of  ihe 
devil's  entertainment;  but  stepping. in  with,  another 
gentleman  just  as,  the  frisk  c  was  over,  being  told  at 
die  bar  what  a  sad  confusion  the  whole  society  had 
been  put  in  by  a  strange  apparition,  was  conducted 
into  the  kitchen  to  the  rest  of  his  associates ;  where 
he  found  j them  gazing  in  ^ich  a  £cantip.  consterna- 
tion, that  bq  qrie^j,  ,3 — -~f(s9  ge&tlmep*,  has  one,  poor 
devil  frighted  ye  all  out  of  your  wits  f — By  my  saul, 
doctor j  replies  the  Scotch .  gentleman,  had  your  sel 
been  therms  by  Chris  and  St.  Andrew*  I.  believe  the 
Ja^Jie»4,wa4^f^ ll&nt  yotK jmtfc  him  a  pickpacki 
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for*  by  naf  $aulj  tf.Lhad  not  rwjbr'b)  I  had  been  but 
a  mated  foith  ftkn.  Fritht^  Frank,  says  the  doctor 
to  ibfLgendtaauin  th«t  £baiieia\irithlui%  i^yw*^ 
J  sfep  *p, .  **mi  J»y  Jf  toe  *uU  futma  jight  qfikUterri^ 
bfaJhobfroUin. ,.'  »Thfe  geotldm^Q  agreeing  up  stair* 
they  went  ;,rwhfare  finding  a  damnable  ftiok  of  .ink 
ph^  lipd  sdeug  avexy  thmg  .in  disoiideivthey  did 
not  care  for  staying,  but  returned  presently.  UddyCm 
se&thedevjltt;  grids  their  finghtrtddoiyanionfiL  Nrtl, 
j&$l*ath4do*tQr}  hdJbeUevefo  has  been  there,  for 
hp  teg  left  a  datnrid  stirik  cfjire  and  hrimdote  be* 
hiMMuL  i  So  all  the  whble  edmpany  being  strange* 
lyf  surprised,  they  just  sat  long  enough  to  recoVer 
their  senses,  land  bo  dissolved  their  Chib,  and  .never 
met  afterwards ;  most  of  them  conforming  fifoin  thdt 
time  k>  a  s'obeir  Christian  life,  believing. that  the 
devU,  by  divine  mercTv  was  really  let  loo*  from  his 
mferiaal  chains,  on  purpose  to  wofry  them. out  of 
thosfe  atheistical,  roazfes  in  which  they  had  been  be* 
irilderedii  so  that  what  was  intended  &r  the  diver- 
ttiotrof  the  one  company,  proved  the  reformation  of 
the  other.         Ned  Wanb's  History  or  Curis. 
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BY  HfeCtfok  IMT^TELL,  ESQ.  'k 

•  •     •  *  §  . ,      . 

•  •  • 

Sir,— Booksellers  have  been  turned,  with  some  der 
g*ee  of  propriety,  the  midwives  of  literature ;  on 
the  ifobner  in  which  they  perform  their  office,  (he 
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healthy  or  sickly  state:  of  literature  in  a  great  mea* 
sttre  depends,  and  for  this  exercise  of  their  functions 
they  wt  amew*le  to  the  public;  To  the  pabifc  I 
Aerdbm  appMI,  thlrdtigh  ^th^  intervtotibn'  of  youi* 
pWWkatkm^^^tharedre*»<)f  an  impropriety,  which, 
tf  toot  timely  corrected,  may  stfefl  oat  into anabtise. 
Tie  bobks^Uers  of  this}  city  ate  no  doubt  a  respec-, 
tabjeset  of  men,  and  their  plump  and  jolly  vtsagei 
showhowwfell  theyfattefc  on  the  fields  oflketattire; 
Literature*,  which  to  other  men  is  the  food  of1  titer 
nfrind,  t»  them  is  the  food  of  the  body,  land  apparently 
a  i«6ry  thriving  sort  of  food  too.  But  tet  die  public 
be  on  their  guArd  with'  these  literary  accoucheurs, 
and  beware  of  finding  among  them  a  rival  to  the 
famfc  of  Edmund  Cut 1.  His  is  a  fame  that  will  never! 
die*  He  is  gibbeted  to  immortality  in  the  foil  blazon 
of  his  literary  infamy.  But  it  is  not  my  present  put" 
^oste'to  compose  a  satire  on  the  booksellers  of  tM* 
city  5 1  only  intend  to  remind  them  of  the  duty  they 
e**e  the  public,  in  consequence  of  its  patronage; 
Notwithstanding  the  number  of  booksellers'  shops 
that  meet  us  by  twos  and  threes,  in  almost  every 
street,  the  delay  in  procuring  London  publications 
of  merit  is  altogether  astonishing.  Every  literary  man 
in  this  city  who  does  not  communicate  directly  with  a 
London  bookseller,  must  have  experienced  the  in- 
convenience resulting  from  this  neglect  After  calling 
a  dctoen'  of  tithes  at  the  booksellers,  his  first  fcnsw6r 
is  generally  fts  good  as  his  last.  "  The  ptftfcel  which 
edntdintf  it, is  tm  its  way ;"  and  thus,  this  leftgth'of 
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the  journey  chills  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  damp*  eurt* 
efiiiy,  and  extinguishes  that  ardour  which  <rajght*fc> 
animate,  a  literary  man.  Could  any*  person*  a  priori, 
hav$  thought  it  possible,  that  lately,  all  myinqtamcs 
after,  a  copy  of  Kirwan's  Geological  Essay* -would 
have  been  ineffectual.  I  first  called1  at-  a -rery  ele- 
gant shop  in  the  Parliament  Close,  and  staked  fer 
Kirwan's  Geological  Essays.  There -was  only  a 
little  boy  behind  the  counter,  and  WfaBe-he  retired 
to  examine  his  shelves,  I  .was  accosted  by  a  very  civil 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  informed  me '  the  botic 
was  not  in  the  shop;  but  who  appeared  very  willing 
tp  .enter  into  a  discussion  of  its  philosophic  princi- 
ples, in  which  I  could  only  regret  my  inability  to  join 
him.  While  I  lingered,  we  were  joined  by  the  other 
gentleman  of  the  shop,  who  had  not  hitherto  per- 
ceived me,  having  been  assiduous  in  his  attention  to 
half  a  dozen  of  young  ladies.  When  I  entered,  I  had 
been  extremely  puzzled  with  the  words  Mammy, 
Lqmmy,  Tammy,  which  I  overheard  frequently  re- 
peated by  the  party ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  this 
gentleman  was  a  connoisseur  in  music  and  poetry, 
and  had  been  eagerly  contending  for  the  comparative 
merit  of  John  Anderson  my  Jo9  and  the  Lammie* 

I  immediately  left  this  seat  of  the  Muses,  tod  next 
proceeded  to  a  shop  on  the  right  band  side  of  the 
fjjquare.  The  gentleman  who,  I  presume,  was  Major 
£hmo  here,  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  shop, 
and  superintending  the  packing  bf  a  large  bale.  He 
trent  round  it  and  round  it  repeatedly,  without  ap« 
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pouring  tasee  me ;  and  when  at  last  he  came  forward, 
*n4  Lasted  for ,  my  book,  he  stood  silent  ft>r«sddfe 
time,  then  looking,  askance,  but  not  to  me^ibrdpHy 
aasv^red,, ".  We  hatfnt  the  book  !"— stepped  bttclrto 
hk  pecking  business,  and  1  packed  jnysdf  ol£  Afrlttd 
ibaVXbai  popped  into  a.  Temple  qf  Sittnce  ,muaUU 
.<rf h^Ttmple  of Science.  ''      ■"f~l. 

»  My  next  attempt  to  procure  the  volumfe,  Wafe  n&^ 
conspicuous  shop,  near  the  Cross*  Behind  the  cotm* 
;  ter  I  found  a  handsome  little  boy.'  When  I  inquired 
for  my  book,  ids  eyes  flashed  eagerness  to  furnish'tt ; 
he  looked  over  the  shelf  appropriated  to  suck  btiotts* 
and -brought  down  Kirwan's  Mineralogy,  tW'vo* 
lames.  .By  this  time  a  good  looking  little  gentleman 
advanced  from  the  back  apartment,  half  bowing,  with 
his  .hands  in  his  breeches  pockets.    Turning  to  Mr* 
,  who  was  coming  down  the  interior  &tair-» 
case,  I  informed  him  of  the  object  of  my  researth. 
f  O!  Kirwan!  the  very  best  author  we  have  on  Mi- 
neralogy.  When  he  was  in  Scotland,  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  introducing  him  to  Dr.  Black,  and  was  high- 
ly entertained  with  their  conversation.     They  had  a 
long  discussion  concerning  Trap,  our  whinstone,  you 
know,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Giant's  Causeway* 
.   We  really,  /sir,  have  no  author  who  describes  things, 
as  they  are  in  the  specimens,  so  well  as  Mr.  Kirwan. 
.  .  I  have  a  good  many  specimens  myself,  sir,  rind  am 
: .  highly  delisted  with  his  descriptions.     No  Mine- 
,  i  rralogist  should  be  without  Mr.  Kirwan's  books.  Boy, 
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Aqw  ihe  gentleknaa  Mr.  Kirwan  l,,1  It  is  not:  the 
Ifineralbgjr*  but  the  Geolpgical  Essay*  LwboU  rff  I 
ydd  to  .believe  we have  jatot  -  jn* it;  ,Mjf *  »»'■»■!  uvjhaa 
negtaetdit  tqa&adit  down,  bat  wtrshall  ibertauily  have 
fii«(MaUi  A  praptodi  Mt.  Kirwam^dlli  lell.you  an 
bdmirable  stoty  .\  He  wished  to  ste  our j  coUitauaf 
Basalt  You  know  the  Giantia  Cause  way  &  con** 
posed  of  Basalt,  and  so  is  Arthur's  Seat,  and-  so  is 
Salisbury  Cralga^  and  ad,  I  suppose,  i*  Stanehenge* 
trbtoh  is  situated  -on  Salisbury  Plain. .  iWt  tsent 
the  learned  Dr.  R— m  to  conduct  him.  fie  studied 
under  the  great  Linnaeus,  sir.  Now  wheie  do  yod 
think  the  learned  Dr..  conducted  him,;  sir?  Why, 
to  the  top  eftSplUbury.Craigs,  «r;  and  Mr«  Kii> 
wan  returned  highly  delighted  with  .the.  pnh»+ 
pact*  without  -having  seen  a  single  columii  :o£  Ba+ 

Salt.''    ';■  !    Iv.ii     •  .•  .■  .    ■    . • 

. ..  My  inquiries,  though  unsuccessful*  had  eiHibited 
a  curious  specimen  of  the  characteristic  manners  of 
out  Bibliopolists.  I  resolved  to  pursue  the  intestu 
gifpote ■..  The  next  shop  I  entered,  was  at  ±0  great 
dikance;!  and. I  found  the  master  engaged  in  a  vio+ 
lent  discussion  concerning  the  important  topic  of 
city  politics,  From  the  first  moment,  I  augured 
badly  for  my  Geological  Essays;  and  my,  conjecture 
was  cotifirmed  by  the  answer  to  my  inquiry,  \"  Kim 
wan  I  I  never  keep  such  d  >  ■■  d  trash*" This/cour* 
teous  retort  staggered  me  completely*,  and' I  iimne* 
diattly  left  him  to  descant  oh  the  merits  of  the 
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mi*3Wte&o{;Tam  Smith,  a\*te  member  of  the  town 
odmncbV  whose  attempts,  like  those  ef  mmy  othetf 
ihdtfe^  reformats*  Uavt  proved  i)iute  ujafeucceesfuk ». 
I  p*4c8e*k*l»&w«  thfe  street  to  wether  shop,  and 
aeke^ib^tneiaaint  hook;  ^  £ir^  said  the  gehtkewui 
fa*hil>d^d&  countay  with  the  meet  complacent  »  civi* 
lity*  *Ibave  not  the  hooky  <but  I'll*  oommissim  it 
for  ybtt*  1  am  just  sending  off  an  order  for  London* 
and  in  tea  or  twelve^  days  you  shell  have  itJ'  1 
mentioned  the  ineohyenaence  of  •  the  delay.  "  SikyY 
said  he,  ul  sent  over,  the  whofe  town  for  it  yesm** 
day;  it  is  not  to  be  hackbut  PU  commission  it.fbt 
yod."  Then  taking  up  a  book  from  the  eoumteaj 
44  Have  you  seen  10194  sir ;  this  is  by  a  geatleniari  *f 
yourpEofessipn;"  <AI  have  seen  iti"*-***:  But  here  it 
one  which  yod  cainaot  haVe  seep*  though  you  must 
have  heard  of  it;  Much  is  expected,  and  it  will  a& 
swer  expectation ;  it  only  arrived  last  night:  Thene 
ia  not  \  another  copy  in  tdwn»"  The  entrance  of 
another  gentleman  gave  me  time  to  read  the.  titles 
page;  when  the  fafcetious  gentleman  again  accosted 
me,  u  liieyihhve  beenia  qaeei:  set  of  folks,  these* 
Border  gentry  1  I^d^Hatrlen's  dear  Spurs j  and  Hit 
haivd?*  Hay  Stdcky  ti  the.  finest  story  I  everneaafc 
Shall il  send  ydua  fcigat  of  the.bobk.  We  areiaai 
blooming  Sootifeh again^  sir;  Scotiah poenis,  Scotiab 
biatoiy,  Scotish  antiquities*-~e^eiy  thin£  Ad  »  Scotiflhy 
sir  %  we  fctay  overhaul  the  Union  itself  some  of  these 
days:  and  here  is  the  Scots  Magazine*  sir ;  the  tide 
ought  to  have  been  Scotish,  as  a  great  antiquary 
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soys,  who  is  going  to* throw  great. light  on* 
history*  <and  vill  cesrtaudy  demolish  Piukertoa  the 
Biet<;  *i»d<  jiere  is>jhis:list  pf 'Desiderate  in  fietftiak 
mtigtitms  tee  are.  goings  to  M*p^<thtese  Dcside- 
n^''<  .Uponthis  I  pocketed  »tte  Magasindjt  fcndsre* 

treated  rapidly  iyom^keAeifeheljnin^^ 
gmidemai^i^soivii^vhy  your  means,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
appeal  to  the  public  against  this  general  deficiency 
<*f  new  publications  of  merit,  in  the  shops  of  the 
Edinburgh  booksellers,  against  their  devoting  them- 
selves exclusively  to  individual  branches  of  literature: 
and. against,  this  very  summary  method  of  condemn- 
ing xxr  applauding  books  of  merit,  according  as  they 
lUT  in  with  their  peculiar  taste  for  philosophy/ Tor 
music  orpoctry,  for  Uterary  anecdotes*,  for  ci$y  po* 
litics,  or  for  Scotish,  English,  or  Irish  publications* 
But  my  inquiries  did  not  terminate  here. -Two  gen-* 
dementi  found,  had  been,  in  possession  <tf  tbe  book  $ 
but  one  of  them  had  exchanged  it  for  Mafltoni*>seri 
mens,  which  -.  he  had  again  /exchanged  for  ^  -  The 
Donee  of  Death;"  and  the  second had  sentDvisicepy 
to  Denmark,  to  be  deposited*  m  Jthe  Kiug^sJibraryj 
X  was,  therefore,  necessitated  to  foregoiny  book,  and 
derive  very  little  consolation  from  being  presented, 
instead  of.it,  with  various  articles,  Icelandic  litera- 
ture, which  I  ww  'carefully  assured  hid;  been  mtapW 
<?ates  in  the  King  of  Denmark's  library.  If  ScotuiH 
literature  was  too  deep  for  *ie,f.  Icelandic  literature 
wias  still  deeper.  My  re&tarche*}  howeitet,  tf  they4 
did  not  enable  me  to  proceed  m'T4fty4nvestfg&tiotib 
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of  a  theory  of  the  eattb,  famish  me  with  a  notable 
practical  specimen -of  the  characteristic  manners  of 
our  bookseller*  here^  and  as  I  have  set  down  nought 
in  malice*  I  hope  >  they  will  be  flattered  with  this 
view  of  their  general  portraits, and  I  donbt  not  bvt 
they  wiH  readily  recognise  themselves.    -  *  * 

i  SCOTO  M AOAfclKE,  V«l.  LXV- 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  12,  180*. 

•  ;'      -,-.'.     .     '••.'/■'.    .-.  \uvi    <•.  i) 


THE  TWA  BOTTLES,  BY.  HEClW  M'NIElL  E$'(L* 
J  Dialogue  on  a  late  Parliamentary  Ddcimv. 

Heh  !  neighbour,  but  yoU^  wo^d'rowi  crou»e  J  r '  r 
Ye're  gaen,  I  see>  to  yon  ehaBge-hou3e^         ,,;%   /,y 

What's  a'  the  news  that's  steering? 
Has  ony  thing  come  late  fi?ae  France,  ,.*) 

That  maks  ye  sUnd  eite,  loup  and  cUnce  2  *  ,w.  -.    '{ 

Excuse  me,sauy  £>r  speering.  •;, • ,.  ,■ .  t  \ 

France  J  dei\  tiia»  France  ,wps  in  a  low  (     1  ».*       ■•  - 
There's  Httle  wit  in: that  foot  1*0 w*  1M«,.     ■,,.••  .vv 

That  wadna.tryto  i^riok  bar  *  >   .  5.   v 
Heriblasted,  tasjkel^^y jc^Jdrife*wine  !   (   ,s  •,;< 

Has  owre  lang  joinid  wi' /browsts  oy  thine,  ♦.    .   r  ..r  1 

To  stap\<mtf  good  jtotf*  #gwr*    .. 
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Strang,  Ale. 

Aye,  man  !  it  sets  yoifireel,  I  trow  \ 
lb  crook  your  ffl  s<Jrap*d,  fflTaifd  duty' 

And  gab  sae  to  yotfr  beliets.       »   . 
I  fain  wad  ken  what  turn  bF  late 
Has  set  a-field  tnls  blefher-skate;         .      » 

I  thought  ftatf  teuhdlrf  fetters  ? 

.■■■■*.:  .!.•..•  -.:.•■ 

Whisky. 

Ask  my  dumb  doup  !  if  fogs  ye've  nane, 
Gae  read,  the  news  will  gar  ye  grane  ! 

They've  plaid  a  bonny  plisky  ! 
Our  Parliament  (God  bless  them  a' !) 
Has  gi'en,  at  last,  proud  chiels  a  fa', 

And  hoiz'd  tip  honest  whisky  1 

Strong  Ale* 

I'm  sorry  fort,  wi'  a*  my  heart  I 
Not  on  my  ain,  but  country Vpart, 

And  good  folk's  eonSofetian  I 
Gin  a' be  true  that  now  y«  tell,         »  •':.-? 

Poortith  and  vice  may  strike  die  knell 

&  death  and  cotottrnation  ! 

Whisky. 

Ha!  ha!  I  keni  'twad mtotf ye wae I i.       *  .,v  1/ 
But,  birkie  !  tend  to  what  I  *fcy; 

Ye'd  bette*  leave  <&prfi&ckmg      -A'i 
Hearts  that  ar£  happy  kea  few-fear^'        •;  M  •■;! " 
De'il  haet  ye'll  get  but  taunts  dnd  jeers 


:j  '.'at 


For  a'  ydur  thankless  tefbchingv;      <T 
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i      t    i 


ii 

Strong  4k*      ;  * 

Alas  !  for  ance  ye!ve  spoke  owre  true  I 
When  madness  reigns,  caljn  thought  adieu  ! 

Yet  hark  ye,  friend,  ere  parting ; 
Though  for  a  day  fools  mount  in  «ir,     /;  ,4\ 

When  mirk  night  comes,  induipb  despair,  .  i 

Sa't  tiears  will  then  be  starting. 


».  1 


Whisky  ,     :   t   .  A 

Tears!  tears  for  what  ?  "••■  •* 

Strong  Ale — For foUie*  past ; 
For  ruin  hurVd  in  thriftless  waste :  •■•.*: 

For  uproar  and  confusion.  W 

For  friends  and  kindred  scattered  wide ; 
For  bairns,  pale  shivering  at  their  side, 

To  prove  the  mad  delusion. 


i 


The  picture's  waefu',  we  confess ; 
But  for  the  cause,  the  learn'd  may  guess,  •:*«£* 

We  poor  folk  canna  spell  it :  \*l 

r  *       ' 

m  ...      •>     -      '  * 

Strong  Ale. 

Weel,  weel,  ye  ken  I  tho*  faith  to  speak,  / 

If  a'  shame  hadna  fled  your  cheek,    ■«   •  •?    •  '  i 

Your  blushing  face  wad  tell  it. 
Weel,  weel  ye  ken  1  $ve  yea**  and  mair  -     V         '  I 
Can  hardly  yet  the  skaitfa  repair  >     ■      '•-'•** 

O'  a*  youriokkiight  leaping.     '        : 
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The  wounds  that  bled  are  scarce  skinn'd  o'er, 
The  wretch  that  mourn'd  frae  door  to  door, 
Is  hardly,  yet  done  w«ping,     >  m;. 

i 

Whisky.  i      / 

Pugh!  what  thaaoarqw.was't  I  did?-  a  >:-  .y*jj  -'..' 
I  took  the  folk  aft  b^tba  head;/;   .  •;..  •.  .a     i 

Did  ye  ne'er  do  the  same»pw?^ 
Drunk,  ay  is  drunk,  what  maks  the  «*t  / 
Is't  whisky  think  ye,  ale,  or  gin, 

That  brings  the  skaith  or  shame  now  ?. 

Strong  Ale. 

When  drunk  wi'  ale,  fools  doseio  rest *  .•  *  . 
Painfu'  niest  morn  wi*  uftrack'd  breast,,.  .      ,»v  v 

They  taste  health's  recreation; ;{  «-.. .  .v»v..  •  . ; 
But  drunk  wi'  you,  ilk  brain,  red  wood^    u  j 
Scatters  wi'  rage  and  boiling  blood,     • 

Destruction  round  the  nation. 

Madd'ning  wi9  y^u,  the  £*g$  turns  fool  £  -. 
Mild  woman  sink*  fcae  wriwfr  swhookn,     // 

And  laughs  at  a'  decorum ; 
Affection  flees  the  parent's  heart ! 
And  misery,  sees  the  double  dart    ... 

O'  slight  and  Want  befitfeJbimJ.L  ,  i  -A    -."** 

.'.-/  ii.tit     j  %    f«».  .'lit    ■».'  *  i 
Poison'd  by  thee  wtf;k«imqgj|Mrf%  „  .:,  .  j-xj      / 
The  stomach  tries  its  powen*}i&  vaiii, 
To  save  the  stem  that's  derwio ; 


.'  .•».>, 


Fast,  fast  the  Woommtig  Mosstms  fly  1       '  '■•■'"    ,M 

While  dridfydrif*i4k*^k#itotcrf9      :  r 

To  quench  the'ftWne  that's  loWm  I '    •  • 


Tutor'd  by  thee,  infernal  guide  ! 

Vice  spreads  his  crime-stain'd  banners  wide 

To  mar  ilk  sweet  affection  ! 
Dark  rapine  prdwls  in  midnight  death ; 
And  urged  by  want,  the  murderer  bleeds 

By  justice'  stern  correction. 

,,.•■   -....*■ 

These  are  thy  blessings !  reptile  vile  ! 
Wha'  dares  wi'  taunt,  and  jeer,  and  smile, 

To  verit  your  stenseless  gabble ! 
Upstarted  now,  forsooth,  and  cronse  I 
Fit  comrade  for  yon  Mack  change-house/  * 

And  a'  its  drukin'.  rabble  ! 


There^  blackguard  !  there  Jre'H  had  your  reign, 
Feeding  wi'  flame  the  fev'ring  brain 

O*  thieves*  and  hell-fir'd  fallows ; 
Till  round  and  rottiuf  th4  juries  red, 
And  rinning  head-lang  to  the  de'il, 

Ye  string  a'  on  ae  gallows."— 


Tf* 


<  ■ 


;i*. 


Scar'd  at  the  speech,  aff  iri  a  fright 
Swith  !  whisky  fled  wi'  a'  his  might, 

While  ilka  virttfe  hissed  him ;    ' 


i   < 
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Trembling,  vile  wefcfe  t  he  reaefe'd  the  doofi     -  ' 

Whar  loud  wria?+ dru^kin  mr 

Whores  and  disttikn  kjsa'd  bim*!  :        « 

Scots  Magazine,  1802* 

i    ■        »       •  i  { .     >  » ■> 

J      . j .  •  i    » i     ,  ■  j    .      .    ; » •  ;  \      •    .  .  <  .    . «    ,i 

TEAViXLINO  IN  GBftlf  AN  Y.     -     ......  n 

What  the  German*  call*  Diligence,  dtpofcwagen, 
dragging  its  slow  length  tftrough  this  delicious  scene, 
is  a  bad  feature1  in  the  picture.  ■  Much  a*  we  laagK 
at  the  meagre  cattle,  the  knotted  rope4iarne9s^  arid 
slumbering  pace  of  the  machines  "which  bear  the 
same  name  in  France,  the  French  have  outstripped 
their  less  alert  neighbours  in  everything  tftttt  regardi 
neatness,  and  comfort,  and  expedition*  '  The  Ger- 
man carriage  resembles  the  French  one,  but  is  still 
more  thimsy  and  unwieldy.  The  luggage^  which 
generally  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  part  «f  *tha 
burden,  (for  your  Diligence  is  a  servant  idf  fall  work, 

and  takes  a  truokjti^t  as  cheerfully  ag  a  pa^sengenrX 
is  placed,  not  above,  bod  in  the  'rear.  Behind 'thfe 
carriage  a  flooring  projects  from  above  the  axle  of 
the  hind  wheels,  equal,  in  length  and  breadth,  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  vehicle.  On  this  k  bmk«up<a'cri$tl& 
of  boxes  and  packages,  that  generally  ^ht>ot 6  otrt 
beyond  the  wheels,  and  toners  fer  above  ih'4  roof  of 
Che  carriage.  .  The  whole  weight  is  increased  as 
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much  as  possible  by  the  strong  chains  intended  to 
secure  the  fortification  from  all  attacks  in  die  reer; 
for  the  guard,  like  his  Flench  brother,  will  expose 
himself  neither  to  wind  nor  weather,  but  forthwith 
retires  to  doze  in  his  cabriolet,  leaving  to  its  fate  the 
edifice  which  has  been  reared  with  much  labour  and 
marvellous  skill.  Six  passengers,  if  so  many  bold 
men  can  be  found,  are  packed  up  inside ;  two,  more 
happy  or  less  daring,  take  their  place  in  the  cabriot 
let  with  the  guard.  The  breath  of  life  is  insipid  to 
a  German  without  the  breath  of  his  pipe ;  the  insides 
puff  most  genially  right  into  each  other's  faces* 
With  such  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  mail-coach 
Biiseries  of  a  low  roof,  a  perpendicular  back,  legs 
suffering  like  a  martyr's  in  the  boots,  and  scanda- 
lously scanty  air-holes,  the  Diligence  becomes  a  very 
Black  Mole.  True,  the  police  has  directed  its  de- 
nunciations against  smoking,  and  Meinherr  the  conf 
duetaur  (he  has  no  native  appellation)  is  specially 
charged  with  their  execution;  but  Meinherr  tlte 
6onducteur,  from  the  cravings  of  his  own  appetite; 
has  a  direct  interest  in  allowing  them  to  sleep,  and 
is  often  the  very  first  man  to  propose  putting  them* 
to  rest.  To  this  huge  mass,  this  combination  of 
stage-coach  and  carrier's  cart,  are  yoked  four 
meagre,  ragged  cattle,  and  the  whole  dashes  along* 
an  the  finest  roads,  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than 
three  English  miles  an  hour,  stoppages  included.  The 
flatter  of  refreshnienis  is. conducted  with  a  very 
philanthropical  degree  of  leisure,  and  at  every  eon- 
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titrable  town,  a  breach  must  be  made  in  the  lug~ 
gOge  castle,  pnd  be  built  up  again.     Half  a  day's 
travelling  in  one  of  these  vehicles  is  enough  to  make 
$  jtyipi  loathe  them  all  his  lifetime.* 
.  j  Russell's  Tour  in  Germany. 


i»c 


THE    DIAMOND  BEETLE.— -CUB IO US  ACTION 
OF  DEFAMATION,  FOR  DAMAGES. 

Raving  lately  seen  an  imperfect  edition  of  the 
following  legal  jeu  d? esprit,  in  a  London  Literary 
periodical)  we  determined,  for  the  honour  of  t^e 
Scottish  Bench  and  Bar,  to  publish  it  fully  and  cor- 
rectly. 

.  It  is  too  well  known  already,  to  be  made  more  so 
by  this  determination.  It  is  of  a  nature  perfectly 
harmless,  and  is  replete  with  that  unique  quality,  of 
abounding  with  wit  and  humour,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  being  free  from  expressions  which  could,  by 
any  interpretation,  wound  the  feelings  of  the  high 
characters  alluded  to.     The  greater  part  of  them, 


*  In  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Frtttch  mails  ham  cteated  some  rivalry,  or  the  government  hat  bean  brought 
to  bestir  itself  to  facilitate  the  means  of  communication  in  that  eommer- 
cial .district  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  great  road  between  Frankfort  and 
Cologne',  a  species  of  mail  has  been  established,  which  tbey  have  dignified 
with  the- name  of  Schneltwagen,  or  Velocity  Coach,  because,  by  throwing 
off  the  carrier's  cart,  it  makes  rat  between  Ave  and  six  mike  an  homn 
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indeed;  are  dead,  and  those  who  still  inhabit  the  fond 
of  the  living  must,  ex  natura  rerum,  soon  depart  from 
&  When  they  are  gone,  we  venture  to  predict,  that 
the  Diamond  Beetle  will  prove  the  roost  lasting 
epitaphs,  which  will  ever  be  composed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  memories. 

Satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  following 
i*4  "Notes"  which  can  be  construed  into  offences-ex- 
pressing our  respect  for  all  "  Constituted  Authori- 
ties," and  our  admiration  of  the  splendid  talents  of 
the  gentleman  by  whose  hand  they  were  penqedi 
while  yet  his  years  were  young,— one  who  is  alike 
an  honour  to  his  country  and  his  profession, — ntie 
wipe  our  quill.']         Edinb.  Literary  Gazette.  : 


NOTES  SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN  AT  AD- 

i   .•      •■      .   .  ..■'.. 

'     VISING  THE  ACTION  OF  DEFAMATION  AND  DA- 

MAGES ALEXANDER  CUNNINGHAM,    JEt¥£V* 

LER  IN  EDINBURGH,  AGAINST  JAMES  RUSSELl^ 

'      SURGEON  THERE.  .       . 

•  «   •  -  *f 

,  *         •  -    <  v 

...  ,  t  ,  t 

Lord  President,  Sir  I- y  C  "  ■'    "■  '■L.'^-Yoirf 

Lordships  have  the  petition  of  Alexander  Cunning- 

ham  against  Lord  B 's  interlocutor.     '   .'■  ■- 

»*  >It  m  4  ease  of  damages  and  defamation,  for1  calling 
thfejtttffiofter's  Diamond  Beetle1  an  Egyptian  Loiisei 
Yotl  have  the  Lord  Ordinary's  distinct  interlocuto** 
on  page*  3a  and  80  of  this  petition  :-*>  Harhig 
conwderetf  •  the  WAd^cehdetide  6f '  ttie  p6rSu6¥, 
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fanswei*  for  Uh*  defender,"  ami  90  on;  «  Firids,  fa 
respect  that  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  diamond*  on 
the  back  of  the  Diamond  Beetle  are  real  diamonds* 
or  any  thing  but  shining  spots,  such  as  are  found 
on  other  Diamond  Beetles,  'and  which  likewise 
occur,  though  in  a  smaller  number,  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  Beetles,  somewhat  different  from  the 
Beetle  libelled,  similar  to  which  there  nuty  be  Beetles 
in  Egypt,  with  shining;  spots  on  their  backs*  which 
may  be  termed  Lice  there,  and  may  be  different  not 
only  from  the  common  Loose,  but  from  the  Louse 
mentioned  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt* 
which  is  admitted  tb  be  a  filthy,  troublesome  Louse, 
even  worse  than  the  said  Louse,  which  is  clearly 
different  from  the  Louse  libelled ;  but  that  the  other 
Louse  is  the  same  with,  or  similar  to  the  said  Beetle, 
which  is  also  the  same  with  the  other  Beetle ;  and 
although  different  from  the  said  Beetle  libelled, 
yet  as  the  said  Beetle  is  similar  to  the  dther 
Beetle,  and  the  said  Louse  to  the  said  other  Louse 
Hbelled,  and  the  other  Louse  to  the  other  Beetle, 
which  is  the  same  with,  or  similar  to  the  Beetle, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  Beetle  libelled,  as* 
ibilzies  the  defender,  and  finds  expenses  due." 

Say  away,  my  Lords. 
-  Lord  M  ■*.— This  is  a  very  intricate  and 

puzzling  question,  my  Lord.  I  have  formed  no 
decided  opinion ;  but  at  present  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  the  interlocutor  is  right,  though-  not  upon 
the  ratio  assigned  in  it   It  appears  to  me  thai  there 
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are  pto  £okits  for  consideration  :j£rtf,  Whether  tbfe 
woixte  libelled  amount  to  a  convicum-~&xxd  seeondifr 
Admitting  ;  tbfc  toflvicitaju,  whether  the  pursuer  it 
enUtted  to  found  upoa  k  in  thU  action.  Now,  toy 
JL&fdi*  if  there  be*  canvhium  at  all,  k  consists  ill 
the  comparatio,  or  comparison  of  the  Scarabau*  o* 
j&wi&V  "«ritibk  the  Egyptian  Pediatlut  or  £*£**<  My 
first  doubt  regards  this  point,  but  it  is  not  at  *ty 
founded  on  what  the  defender  alleges,  that  thete  it 
no- sttch  Itfiiinal  as  ai>  Egyptian  Pediculus  or  Lout* 
m  return  Hdhtta  -  for  although  it  does  not  actual^ 
exist,  it  may  possibly  exist,  and  whether  its  extetefttift 
beintteevel  po$$e>  is  the  same  thing  to  this  qiietn 
tk)fi,f  provided  there  b$  habiles  for  ascertaining  what 
it  Would  be  if  it  did  exist.  But  my  doubt  is  httfc 
How  am  I  to  discover  what  are  the  -essentia  of  art^ 
louse,  whether  Egyptian  or  not?  It  is.  very  easy 
to  describe  its  accidents  as  a  naturalist  would  d*s**> 
to  say  that  it  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  asstetre,  or  that 
it  is  a  yellow,  little,  greedy,  filthy,  despicable  rep- 
tile ;  but  we  do  not  learn  from  this  what  the  propria* 
of  the  animal  is  iri  a  logical  sense,  dud  still  less  what 
its  differentia  are.  Notwithstanding  these,  it  is  ft** 
possible  to  judge  whether  there  is  a  contidium  or 
not ;  for  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  tequifttr  n**U± 
rem  delicti,  we  niust  take  theoi  neliore  4*mu9  and 
presume  the  competratio  to  be  in  the  wielioriius  taW 
tow*  And  here  I  beg  that  parties,  and  the  baa*  id 
general— -^Interrupted  by  Lord  H— *~ d<— •"  Y<w$ 
Lotidship  should  ^ddr^s«  yourself  to  die  Chain"  H- 


J^pyj-nl  beg  it  may  tie  understood,  that  I  dp  not 
ggst  jpjr  opinion  on  the  ground  that  Veritas .  cawmcU 
tfcustt.  I  am  clear,  that,  although  this  Beetle  ac~ 
tyfllly  were  an .  Egyptian  Pedimdus,  it  wuld  afford 
UQ.relevant. defence,  provided  ,the  calling,  it  50  were 
+fQnpicium—BJxd  there  my. doubt Xies^.. 
v.  With  regard  to  the  second  poiat,  I  am.  satisfied 
that  the  Scarabteus* ,  o;r  Beetle  itself  hps.  no  persona 
itaxdi  .in.JudiciQf  and  therefore  the  pursuer  cannot 
^jfiist  in  the  name  of,  the  Scarabeeus,  or  for  his  hew 
fyttf.  If  the  action  lie,  at.alV  it..m«|flt  be  at  &# 
instance  of  the  pursuer  himself,  as  the  verus  dominm 
of  the  Scarabceus,  for  being  ciduiwiated  through  the 
WWvicium,  directed  : primarily,  against  the  animal 
standing  in  that  relation  to  him.  '  Now,  abstracting 
fittm  the  qualification  of  an  actual  dominium,  which 
is.  not  alleged,  I  have  great  dwbts  whether  &  mere 
conviciim  is  necessarily -transmitted  from  one  -objent 
tQ  another,  through,  the  relation  of  a  dominium  sab* 
siting  between  them ;  and  if  not  necessarily  trajps-. 
miasible,  we  must  see  the.  .principle  of  its  actual 
transmission  here,  and  that, has,  not  yet  been  pointed 

Lord  H  p. — We  heard  a  little  ago,  my  Lord* 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  this  ca$ej  but  I  hpve  not 
been  fortunate  enough,,  for  my  part,  to  fimi  ou^ 
where  the  difficulty  lies.  Will  any  man  presume  to 
tell  me,  that  a  Beetle  is  not  a  Beetle,  and  tha£  a 
Lpuje  is  not  a .  Louse..  I  nevep ,  paw  the  petitioner's 
Beetle,  .end  what's  more,  I  don'tcpre  wh^thex^jl^eyer 
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see  it 'or  ntft;  but  I  suppose  if  s  like  other  BekStte*; 
and  thatV  enough  for  me.  But,  toy  Lord,  I  know* 
the  other  reptile  well. ;  I  have  seen  them,  my  Lord,* 
etefr  since'  I  wo*  a  child  in  my  toother's  arms,  stttd 
my  infod  tells  me,  that  nothing  but  the  deepest  aitit 
blackest  malice,  ratiklingin  die  human  breast,'  ootifUf 
have  suggested  this  comparison,  or  led  any  mart  to 
form  a  thought  so  injurious  and  insulting.  But,' my 
Lord,  there's  more  here  than  all  that,  a  great  dent 
more ;  one  could  have  thought  the  defender  wofald 
have  gratified  his  spite  to  the  full,  by  comparing  fttt 
Beetle  to  a  common  Louse,  an  animal  sufficiently 
vile  and  abominable  for  the  purpose  of  defamation— 
[shut  that  door  there]; — but- he 'adds" the  epithet 
Egyptian,  and  I  know  well  what  he  means  by  that 
epithet  He  means,  my  Lord,  a  Louse  that  hai 
been  fattened  in  the  head  of  a  gipsey  or  tinker,  titfc 
disturbed  by  the  comb,  and  unmolested  in  the  enjOj^ 
metlt  of  its  native  filth.  He  means  a  Louse  ten  thnerf 
larger,  and  ten  times  more  abominable,  than  thofeflf 
with  which  your  Lordships  and  I  are  familiar.  THu 
petitioner  asks  redress  for  the  injury  so  attrocidtttf 
and  so  aggravated,  and  as  far  as  my  voice  goes, "Iflf 
shall  not  ask'it  in  vain.  -r T  ! 

-  Lord  Cr— o.— I  am  of  the  opinion  last  delivered: 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  slanderous  and  calumnious  "td 
compare  a  Diamond  Beetle  to  the  filthy  and  misi 
chievous  animal  libelled.  By  an  Egyptian  Louse, 
I  understand  one  which  has  been  formed  in  the  hetitf 
of  a  nathe  Egyptian,  a  race  of  mem  who,  after  de* 
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generating.  Joy  m&ny  centauries,,  hfcve  *uak,  at  tlast, 
jjrifco  the  aby&a  of  depravity,  in  coftsdqueaee  of  having 
been  subjugated  for  a  time,  by  the  French,  i  I  do 
Wot  find  that  Turgot,  or  Condoroet*  or  fthft,>*est  -of 
the  econotoists,  ever  reckon  the  combing,  of  the 
head  a  species  of  productive  labour*  and  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  wherever  French  principles  base  been 
propagated*  Lice  grow  to  an  immoderate  aLje,  eat 
pecialiy  in  a  wartn  climate^  like  that  of  Egypt*  ; 
hi  I  shall  only  add,  that  we  ought  to  be  sensibi*  of 
tfai9  blessings  we  enjoy  under  a  free  and<  happy  con* 
s&ution,  where  Lice  and  men  live  under  \  the  re-- 
strain t  of  equal  laws,  the  only  equality  that. <am  exist 
in  a  well  regulated  state.  >    <  .    • :  ■  .,v ; 

Lord  P — k — t.— It  should  be  Observed*  my 
Lord,  that  what  is  called  a  Beetle,  is  a  reptile,  well 
known  in  this  country.  I  have  seen  mony  ane>  o' 
them  in  Drumshorlin  Muir.  It  is  a  MttJe  black 
beastie,  about  the  size  o'  my  thoom  nail,  The  country 
people  ca'  them  clocks,  and  I  believe  they  ea'  them 
also  Maggy-wi '-the~mony-feet ;  but  this  is  not  a 
beast  like  any  Louse  that  ever  I  saw,  so  that  in  my 
Opinion,  though  the  defender  may  have  made  a 
blunder,  through  ignorance*  i»  comparing  them, 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  beeii  any-  ammmSjyt*- 
riandiy  therefore  am  for  rdfaring  the  'petition*  my 
Lords.       ... 

.  Lord  B— r— o.— -Am  for  rcftuirig  the  petition. 
"Here's  more  Lice  than  'Beetles  in  Fife.  They  ca? 
them  Beetle-docks  there ;  what  they-  ctf  a  Beetkt  ds 
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*  thing  as  latig  «$  my  am*  thick  at  the  4>ne  end,  and 
smell-  At  the  others  I  thought  when  I  read  the 
petition*  that  the  Beetle,  or  Bittle,  had  been  the 
thing  that*  the.  women'  have  when  they  are  washing 
towel*  Of  <  nappery  with— ^things  for  dadding  thcti 
with*  and  I  see  the  petitioner  is  a  jeweller  till  ink 
trade,  and  I  thought  he  had  ane  o'  thae  Beetle*,  and 
set  it  all  round  with  diamonds,  and  I  thought  it  a, 
foolish  and  extravagant  idea,  and  I  saw  ho  resetn* 
Uaace  it  could  have  to  a  Loose;  but  I  find  I  was 
mistaken,  toy  Lord,  and  I  find  it  only  a  Beetle* 
elock  the  petitioner  has ;  but  my  opinion's  the  nam 
it  was  before*  I  say,  my  Lords,  am  for  refusing  the 
petition,  I  say 

,  Lord  W-— ir— ee. — There  is  a  case  abridged  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  Decision^ 
Chalmers  against  Douglas,  in  which  it  is  found  that 
Veritas  conmcii  ezcusat,  which  may  be  rendered*  not 
literally,  but  in  a  free  and  spirited  manner,  according 
to  the  most  approved  principles  of  translation,  "the 
truth  of  calumny  affords  a  relevant  defence,"  1$ 
therefore,  it  be  the  law  of  Scotland,  which  I  am 
dearly  of  opinion  it  is,  that  the  truth  of  the  calumny 
affords  a  relevant  defence,  and  if  it  be  likewise  tnh* 
that  the  Diamond  Beetle  is  really  an  Egyptian  Louse* 
I  am  inclined  to  conclude,  though  certainly  the  case 
is  attended  with  difficulty,  that  the  defender  ought 
W  be?  m*ofated*~~Mefuse. 

^  Lord  J— *m  C-p*— ,  it  u  nm*— J  am  very  well  act 
quanted  with  the  defender  in  this  action,  and  harfe 
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nespect  for  him-^-and  esteem  him  likewise.-  I  know 
km,  to  be  a  skilful  and  expert  surgeon*  and  al&o  a 
good  man ;  and  I  would  go  a  great  length  to  serve 
hkb,  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  do  so.  But  I  think 
tm  this  occasion  he  has  spoken^  rashly  and  I  fear 
ibolishly.  and  improperly ;  I  hope  *  he  had  no*  bad 
JatentibB*-+I  am  *ure  he  had  not.  But  the  petitioner 
(for  whom  I  have  likewise  *  great  respect*  because 
&kaew  his  father,  who  was -a  very  respectable  baker 
jn 'Edinburgh,  and  supplied  my  family  with  bread, 
Jaridvery  good  bread  it  was,  and  -for  which  hi*  ate- 
<*unts  were  regularly  discharged),  it  seeing  baft  a 
Clock  or  a  Beetle,  I  think  it  is  called  a  Dwmofid 
Beetle,  which  he  is  very  fond  of,  and  has  a  faJicy  for, 
and  the  defender  has  compared  it  to  a  Louse,*  or  a 
Bm&  or  a  Elea,  or  something  of  that  kind,  with  a 
mUw  to  render  it  despicable  or  ridiculous,  and  the 
petitioner  so  likewise,  as  the  proprietor  or  owner 
thereof, ; ;  It  is  said  that  this  beast  is  a  Louse  in  fact, 
add  that  the  Veritas  corvoicii  exctuat :  and  mention 
iSimade  of  a  decision  in  the  case  of  CkalmtrsAgAmst 
JEtouglds*  I  have  always  hadia  gi^eat  veneration  for 
♦be  decisions  of  your  Lordships,  and  I  am  sure  will 
4£wjLys:  continue  to  have  while X  sit'  here;'  but  that 
case  was  determined  by  a  very  small  majority*  and  I 
have  heard  your  Lordships  mention  it  «*  various 
Mcasions*  and  you  have;always  desiderated  the  pro- 
priety of  it,  and  I  think  have  departed  from  it  ih 
some  instances.  I  remember  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  well :  Helen  Chalmers  lived  in  Mtt^el- 
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burgl*,  and  the  defender,  Mrs.  Baillie,  lived  in 
Fisherrow,  and  at  that  time  there  was  much  inter- 
course between  the  genteel  inhabitants  of  Fisherrow, 
and  Musselburgh,  and  Inveresk,  and  likewise  New- 
bigging,  and  there  were  balls,  or  dances,  or  assert* 
bUes,  every  fortnight  or  oftener,  and  also  sometimes 
1  believe  every*  week,  and  there  were  card  parties, 
assemblies  once  a  fortnight*  or  oftener,  and  tfato 
young  people  danced  there  also,  and  others  placed 
at  cards,  and  there  were  various  refreshments,  sunk 
as  tea,  and  coffee,  and  butter  and  bread,  and'  I 
believe,  but  I  am  not  sure,  porter  and  negus,  «ftd 
likewise  small  beer ;  and  it  was  at  one  of  these  assen* 
blies  that  Mrs.  Baillie  called  Mrs.  Chalmers  a  , 

or  an  — ,  and  said  she  had  been  lying  with  Com- 
missioner Cardonald,  a  gentleman  whom  I  knetr 
very  well  at  one  time,  and  had  a  great  respect  for— 
he  is  dead  many  years  ago.  And  Mrs.  Chalmers 
brought  an  action  of  defamation  before  the  Com- 
missaries, and  it  came  by  advocation  into  this  Court, 
and  your  Lordships  allowed  a  proof  of  the  Veritas 
convicHj  and  it  lasted  a  very  long  time,  and  in  &e 
end  answered  no  good  purpose,  even  to  the  defender 
herself,  while  it  did  much  hurt  to  the  pursuers 
character. 

I  am  therefore  for  refusing  a  proof  in  this  £a*4, 
and  I  think  the  petitioner  in  this  case  and  his 
Beetles  have  been  slandered,  and  the  petition  ought 
to  be  seen.; 

Lefd  M-Mr— n.— If*  t  understand  this  a— a— a~ 
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fattarlocutor,  it  is  not  said  tint  the 
Egyptian  Lice  are  Beetles,  but  that  they  may  be,  or 
HN'»oi"  a  i a  resemble  Beetles.  *. 
-I  am  therefore  ^ot  sending  the  process  to  the 
Qvdinary,  to.  ascertain  the  fact,  as  I  think  k  depends 
upon  that  whether  there  be  a  a  .  \m  »>»a  eowoicium 
Or  net  I  think  also  tkei. petitioner,  should* be  ev- 
dained  to  a^a— a^-produce  his  Beetle,  sod  the 
defender  an  Egyptian  Louse  oe  Pedicnlqs,  and  that 
he  should  take  a  diligence-  a-a-a^.to^eewer 
/Lice  of  various  kinds,  and  these  -may  be!  remitted  to 
Dtoctor  .Monro,  or  Mr.  Play  lair,  or  to  some  other 
naturalist,  .to  report  upon  the  subject— Aobeed  Tot 


t  '  i.   • 


hi 
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LETTERS     FROM    THE     HONOURABLE     ANDREW 
ERSKINE  TO  JAMES  B0SWELL,  ESQ. 

New  Tarbat,  JStov.  S$  Ifol. 

EfcAft  IJqsweijl,— As  we  never  heard  that  Pemos* 
tf>SP3*  could  broil  beef-steaks,  or  Cicero  poach  fgg*» 
ire  m^y  safety  conclude  that  these,  gentlemen  under- 
stood nothing  of  cookery.  In  like  manner  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  you,  James  Jfrsw&ll,  and  I,  An- 
drew Erskine,  cannot  write  serious  epistles.  This, 
as  Mr.  Tristram  says,  I  deny ;  for  this  letter  of  mine 
shall  contain  the  quintessence  of  solidity ;.  it  shall  be 
a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  cabbage,  a  roasted  goose, 


A  '   *  ' 
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and  *  boiled  kg  of  pork  and  greens:  in  one  wordy 
it  shall  contain  advice,  sage  and  mature  advice. 
Oh,  James  Boswelll  take  care  and  don't  break 
your  neck ;  pray  don't  fracture  your  skull,  and  be 
Yciy  cautious  im  your  manner  of  tumbling  down 
precipices;  .beware  of  falling  into  coalpits,  and 
don't 'drown  yourself  in  every  pool  you.  meet  with. 
•Having  thna  warned  you  of  the  most  material  dan» 
gers  which  your  youth  and.  inexperience  will  be 
ready  to  lead  you  into,  I  now  proceed  to  others,  less 
momentary  indeed,  but  very  necessary  to  be  strictly 
observed.  Go  not  near  the  Soaping-Club,  nevtr 
mention  JDrury  Lane  playhouse;  be  attentive^ to 
those  pinchbeck  buckles  which  fortune  has  so  gra- 
ciously given  you,  of  which  I  am  afraid  you're  hardly 
fond  enough ;  never  wash  your  face,  but  above  all 
forswear  poetry :  from  experience  I  can  assure  you* 
and  this  letter  may  serve  as  a  proof,  that  a  man  may 
be  as  dull  in  par ose  as  in  verse ;  and  as  dulness  is 
what  we  aim  at,  prose  is  the  easiest  of  the  two* 
Oh,  my  friend  !  profit  by  these  my  instructions; 
think  that  yciu  see  me  studying  for  your  advantage 
my  reverend,  locks  overshadowing  my  paper,  my 
hands  trembling,  and  my  tongue  hanging  out,  * 
figure  of  esteem,  affection,  and  veneration.  By 
heavens,  Boswell!  I  love  you  more-~— But this^  I 
think,  may  be  more  conveniently  expressed  in 
rhyme. 

More  than  a  heard  atswine  a. kennel  muddy, 

■*,.*»■/  * . 

More  than  a  brilliant  belle  polemic  atudy, 
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u  .? 


jj\,\-     .  'Mm  thanfirt  Falsixf  lov'd  aoup.of  sack,  m     t     .  ,r   u 
More  than  a  guilty  criipinal  the  rook,  .        ...'... 
More  than  attorneys  love  by  cheats  to  thrive,  , 

■:    '  And nWthin wftches  to: be trorot  aftve.'     -t  ;'J'sl-    •'  '  ; 

• 

v.I  begin  to;  be  afraid  that- we  shall  notrsee  ye« 
litre  this  winter,  which,  will  be  a  great  km  to*ym* 
I£ever  you  travel  into  foreign  parts,'  as  iMaehiartl 
used  to  say*  every  body  abroad  wilir  require!  a  do* 
seription .  of  New  /Tar bat*  from  yon.  ^Thart  -you 
may  not  appear  totally  ridiculous  and  *btfurd* .  ,1 
shall  send  you  some  little  account  of  it;  Imagine 
then  to  yourself  what  Thomson  would  call  .an  inter* 
minable  plain,  interspersed  in  a  lovely  manner  with 
beautiful  green  hills.  The  Seasons  here  are  only 
shifted  by  Summer  and  Spring.  Winter,  with  his 
fur  cap  and  his  cat- skin  gloves,  was  never  seen  an  this 
charming  retreat.  The  castle  is  of  Gothic  struc- 
ture, awful  and  lofty :  there  are  fifty  bed-chambers 
in  it,  with  halls,  saloons,  and  galleries  without  num* 
tar*  Mr.  M-  's  father,  who  was  a  man  of  in- 
finite humour,  caused  a  magnificent  lake  to  be  made 
just  before  the  entry  of  the  house.  .  His  diversion 
was  to  peep  out  of  his  window,  and  see  the  people 
who  came  to  visit  him  skipping  through  it— for  there 
was  no  other  passage — then  he  used  to  put  on  such 
huge  fires  to  dry  their  clothes,  that  there  was  no 
bearing  them.     He  used  to  declare,  that  he  neve* 


*  A  wild  seat  in  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  surrounded  with 
mountains. 
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thought  a  man  good  company  tilt  be  was  half 
dimmed  and  half  burnt;  bnt  if  in  any  part  of  hi* 
fife  he  had  narrowly  escaped  hanging  (a  thing  not 
uncommon  in  the  Highland*),  he  would  perfectly 
dee*  upon  him;  and  whenevt*  the  story  was  told 
hies,  he  was  ready  to  chohe  himself.  Bait  to  return* 
Erary4hing  hei*  is  in  the  grand  and  anblime  style. 
Bat*  alat  I  some  envious  magician*  with  his  d>  uind- 
enchantments,  has  destroyed  all  these  beauties.  Bj» 
his  potent  art,  the  house,  with  so  many  becUehaafrr 
bars,  in  it,  cannot  conveniently  lodge  above  a  doaen 
people.  The  room  which  I  am  writing  in  just  nee* 
ib  in  reality  a  handsome  parlour  of  twenty  feet  by 
sixteen  £  though  in  my  eyes,  and  to  all  outward  ap« 
ptanonce,  it  seems  a  garret  of  six  feet  by  four.  The 
magnificent  lake  is  a  dirty  puddle;  the  lovely  plaity 
a  rude  wild  country,  covered  with  the  moat  asto* 
lushing  high  black  mountains  :  the  inhabitants,  the 
most  amiable  race  under  the  sun,  appear  now  to  be 
the  ugliest,  and  look  as  if  they  were  over-run  with 
the  itch.  Their  delicate  limbs,  adorned  with  the 
finest  silk  stockings,  are  now  bare,  and  very  dirty ; 
but  to  describe  all  the  transformations  would  take- 
up  more  paper  than  Lady  B  »  from  whom  I  had 
this,  would  chuse  to  give  me.  My  own  metamor- 
phosis is  indeed  so  extraordinary,  that  I  must  make 
you  acquainted  with  it  You  know  I  am  really  very 
thick  and  short,  prodigiously  talkative,  and  wonder- 
fully impudent.  Now  I  am  thin  and  tall,  strangely 
silent,  and  very  bashful.     If  these  things  continue, 
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.    .  More  than  fat  Falatsff  Jov'd  a  onp  of  sack, 

More  than  a  guilty  criminal  the  rack, 
More  than  attorneys  love  by  cheats  to  thrive, 

And  more  than  witches  to  he  burnt  alive. 

i  i 

.  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  we  shall  not  see  jom 
here  this  winter,  which  will  be  a  great  Ian  to  you; 
If  ever  you  travel  into  foreign  parts,  as  Machiavel 
used  to  say,  every  body  abroad  will  require  a  de- 
scription of  New  Tar  bat*  from  you.  That  you 
may  not  appear  totally  ridiculous  and  absurd,  I 
shall  send  you  some  little  account  of  it.  Imagine 
then  to  yourself  what  Thomson  would  call  an  inter* 
minable  plain,  interspersed  in  a  lovely  manner  with 
beautiful  green  hills.  The  Seasons  here  are  only 
shifted  by  Summer  and  Spring.  Winter,  with  his 
fur  cap  and  his  cat-skin  gloves,  was  never  seen  in  this 
charming  retreat.  The  castle  is  of  Gothic  struc- 
ture, awful  and  lofty :  there  are  fifty  bed-chambers 
in  it,  with  halls,  saloons,  and  galleries  without  num- 
ber. Mr.  M— 's  father,  who  was  a  man  of  in- 
finite humour,  caused  a  magnificent  lake  to  be  made 
just  before  the  entry  of  the  house.  .  His  diversion 
was  to  peep  out  of  his  window,  and  see  the  people 
who  came  to  visit  him  skipping  through  it^-for  there 
was  no  other  passage — then  he  used  to  put  on  such 
huge  fires  to  dry  their  clothes,  that  there  was  no 
bearing  them.    He  used  to  declare,  that  he  never 
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thought  a  man  good  company  lilt  be  was  half 
drummed  and  half  burnt;  but  if  in  any  part  of  hi* 
life  he  had  narrowly  escaped  banging  (a  thing  not 
uncommon  in  the  Highland*),  he  would  perfectly 
deal  upon  him;  and  whenever -the  story  was  totd 
him,  he  was  ready  to  chohe  himself.  Bait  to  tetunb 
Erary  4hing  here  is  in  the  grand  and  sublime  style. 
But*  alas  I  some  envious  magician,  with  his  d>  uind- 
enchantments,  has  destroyed  all  these  beauties.  By» 
his  potent  art,  the  house,  with  so  many  bed*cham« 
bars  in  it,  canaot  conveniently  lodge  above  a  doaen 
people.  The  room  which  I  am  writing  in  just  ma* 
iain  reality  a  handsome  parlour  of  twenty  feet  by 
sixteen  ?  though  in  my  eyes,  and  to  all  outward  ap« 
pearance,  it  seems  a  garret  of  six  feet  by  four.  The 
magnificent  lake  is  a  dirty  puddle;  the  lovely  plain; 
a  rude  wild  country,  covered  with  the  moat  asto* 
nishing  high  black  mountains :  the  inhabitants,  the 
most  amiable  race  under  the  sun,  appear  now  to  be 
the  ugliest,  and  look  as  if  they  were  over-run  with 
the  itch.  Their  delicate  limbs,  adorned  with  the 
finest  silk  stockings,  are  now  bare,  and  very  dirty ; 
but  to  describe  all  the  transformations  would  take  - 
up  more  paper  then  Lady  B— >  from  whom  I  had 
this,  would  chuse  to  give  me.  My  own  metamor- 
phosis is  indeed  so  extraordinary,  that  I  must  make 
you  acquainted  with  it  You  know  I  am  really  very 
thick  and  short,  prodigiously  talkative,  and  wonder- 
fully impudent  Now  I  am  thin  and  tall,  strangely 
silent,  and  very  bashful.     If  these  things  continue, 
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More  than  fat  Falstaf  lov'd  a  onp  of  sack,  . 
More  than  a  guilty  criminal  the  rack, 
More  than  attorney!  love  by  cheats  to  thrive, 
And  more 'than  witches  to  he  burnt  alive. 

vl  begin  to:  be  afraid  that  we  shall  not?  see  jam. 
here  this  winter,  which  will  be  a  great  Ian  to<yow. 
If  ever  you  travel  into  foreign  parts,  as  Machiavel 
used  to  say,  every  body  abroad  wilt  require  a  de- 
scription of  New  Tar  bat*  from  you*  That  you 
may  not  appear  totally  ridiculous  and  absurd,  -I 
shall  send  you  some  little  account  of  it.  Imagine 
then  to  yourself  what  Thomson  would  call  .an  inter* 
minable  plain,  interspersed  in  a  lovely  manner  with 
beautiful  green  hills.  The  Seasons  here  are  only 
shifted  by  Summer  and  Spring.  Winter,  with  his 
fur  cap  and  his  cat-skin  gloves,  was  never  seen  in  this 
charming  retreat.  The  castle  is  of  Gothic  struc- 
ture, awful  and  lofty :  there  are  fifty  bed-chambers 
in  it,  with  halls,  saloons,  and  galleries  without  num- 
ber. Mr.  M— 's  father,  who  was  a  man.  of  in- 
finite humour,  caused  a  magnificent  lake  to  be  made 
just  before  the  entry  of  the  house.  .  His  diversion 
was  to  peep  out  of  his  window,  and  see  the  people 
who  came  to  visit  him  skipping  through  it^-for  there 
was  no  other  passage — then  he  used  to  put  on  such 
huge  fires  to  dry  their  clothes,  that  there  was  no 
bearing  them.    He  used  to  declare,  that  he  never 


*  A  wild  seat  in  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  surrounded  with 
mountains. 
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thought  a  man  good  company  lilt  be  wa»  half 
drowned  and  half  burnt;  bnt  if  in  any  part  of  hi* 
life  he  had  narrowly  escaped  hanging  (a  thing  not 
uncommon  in  the  Highland! ),  he  would  perfectly 
deet  upon  him;  and  whenever  the  story  was  totd 
hies,  he  was  ready  to  choke  himself.  But  to  re  tartu 
Everything  hei*  is  in  the  grand  and  sublime  style. 
But*  alaa I  some  envious  magician*  with  his  d>  'in.d* 
enchantments,  has  destroyed  all  these  beauties.  By» 
his  potent  art,  the  house,  with  $o  many  becUduan* 
bars  in  it,  cannot  conveniently  lodge  above  a  doaen 
people.  The  room  which  I  am  writing  in  just  now 
ib  in  reality  a  handsome  parlour  of  twenty  feet  by 
sixteen  £  though  in  my  eyes,  and  to  all  outward  ap« 
pearance,  it  seems  a  garret  of  six  feet  by  four.  The 
magnificent  lake  is  a  dirty  puddle ;  the  lovely  plain* 
a  rude  wild  country,  covered  with  the  moat  asto* 
lushing  high  black  mountains  :  the  inhabitants,  the 
most  amiable  race  under  the  stm,  appear  now  to  be 
the  ugliest,  and  look  as  if  they  were  over-run  with 
the  itch.  Their  delicate  limbs,  adorned  with  the 
finest  silk  stockings,  are  now  bare,  and  very  dirty ; 
but  to  describe  all  the  transformations  would  take  ■ 
up  more  paper  then  Lady  B  ,  from  whom  I  had 
this,  would  chuse  to  give  me.  My  own  metamor- 
phosis is  indeed  so  extraordinary,  that  I  must  make 
you  acquainted  with  it  You  know  I  am  really  very 
thick  and  short,  prodigiously  talkative,  and  wonder- 
fully impudent  Now  I  am  thin  and  tall,  strangely 
silent,  and  very  bashful.     If  these  things  continue, 
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Man  than  fat  Falstaf  Jov'd  a  up.  of  sack,  .  ■  •    L*  -  » 

More  than  a  guilty  criipiiial  the  rack, 

. .  \      .,  —      *  ,i  .it         ■■ 

More  than  attorneys  love  by  cheats  to  thrive, 
And  more 'than  Witches  to  be  burnt  alive. 

.      ■       "  :  ii*  ":     ■.■■■  .*  u  ■■''■■  « 

vl  begin  to:  be  afraid  that  we  shall  not  see  jam. 
here  this  winter,  which,  will  be  a  great  km  to  you; 
If  ever  you  travel  into  foreign  parts,  as  Machiavel 
used  to  say,  every  body  abroad  will  require1  a  de- 
scription of  New  Tar  bat*  from  yon*  'That  you 
may  not  appear  totally  ridiculous  and  abtJurd,  .1 
shall  send  you  some  little  account  of  it;  Imagine 
then  to  yourself  what  Thomson  would  call  .an  inter* 
minable  plain,  interspersed  in  a  lovely  manner  with 
beautiful  green  hills.  The  Seasons  here  are  only 
shifted  by  Summer  and  Spring.  Winter,  with  his 
fur  cap  and  his  cat-skin  gloves,  was  never  seen  in  this 
charming  retreat.  The  castle  is  of  Gothic  struc- 
ture, awful  and  lofty :  there  are  fifty  bed-chambers 
in  it,  with  halls,  saloons,  and  galleries  without  num- 
ber. Mr.  M— 's  father,  who  was  a  man  of  in- 
finite humour,  caused  a  magnificent  lake  to  be  made 
just  before  the  entry  of  the  house.  .  His  diversion 
was  to  peep  out  of  his  window,  and  see  the  people 
who  came  to  visit  him  skipping  through  it^—for  there 
was  no  other  passage — then  he  used  to  put  on  such 
huge  fires  to  dry  their  clothes,  that  there  was  no 
them.    He  used  to  declare,  that  he  never 
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thought  a  man  good  company  lilt  be  was  half 
drummed  and  half  burnt;  but  if  in  any  part  of  hi* 
life  he  had  narrowly  escaped  hanging  (a  thing  not 
uncommon  in  the  Highland*),  he  would  perfectly 
deal  upon  him?  and  whenever  the  story  was  tetd 
him,  he  was  ready  to  chohe  himself.  Bait  to  tetanb 
Everything  bece  is  in  the  grand  and  sublime  style. 
But*  alas  I  some  envious  magician,  with  his  d>  un.d; 
enchantments,  has  destroyed  all  these  beauties.  By 
his  (fctent  art,  the  house,  with  $o  many  becUchaufrr 
btrt  in  it,  cannot  conveniently  lodge  above  a  doaen 
people.  The  room  which  I  am  writing  in  just  near 
is  in  reality  a  handsome  parlour  of  twenty  feet  by 
sixteen  ?  though  in  my  eyes,  and  to  all  outward  ap* 
ptarance,  it  seems  a  garret  of  six  feet  by  four.  The 
magnificent  lake  is  a  dirty  puddle ;  the  lovely  plain* 
a  rude  wild  country,  covered  with  the  moat  asto* 
nishing  high  black  mountains  :  the  inhabitants,  the 
most  amiable  race  under  the  sun,  appear  now  to  be 
the  ugliest,  and  look  as  if  they  were  over-run  with 
the  itch.  Their  delicate  limbs,  adorned  with  the 
finest  silk  stockings,  are  now  bare,  and  very  dirty ; 
but  to  describe  all  the  transformations  would  take  • 
up  more  paper  than  Lady  B  »  from  whom  I  had 
this,  would  chuse  to  give  me.  My  own  metamor- 
phosis is  indeed  so  extraordinary,  that  I  must  make 
you  acquainted  with  it  You  know  I  am  really  very 
thick  and  short,  prodigiously  talkative,  and  wonder- 
fully impudent  Now  I  am  thin  and  tall,  strangely 
silent,  and  very  bashful.    If  these  things  continue, 
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Alan  than  fat  Falataf  lov'd  a  onp  of  sack,  .  .  •    l,  ,  » 

More  than  a  guilty  criminal  the  rack, 
More  than  attorneys  love  by  cheats  to  thrive, 

And  more  'than  wftches  to  be  burnt  alive. 

:  r,?  '      ■  ;■  ■■  .•■!«  ■!.i.--i 

.1  begin  to  be  afraid  that  we  shall  nofrsee  yo« 
bare  this  winter,  which  will  be  a  great  Ion  to  70m 
If  ever  you  travel  into  foreign  parts,  as  Machiavd 
used  to  say,  every  body  abroad  will  require  a  de- 
scription of  New  Tarbat*  from  you*  '  That  you 
may  not  appear  totally  ridiculous  and  absurd,  .1 
shall  send  you  some  little  account  of  it.  Imagine 
then  to  yourself  what  Thomson  would  call  ,an  inter* 
minable  plain,  interspersed  in  a  lovely  manner  with 
beautiful  green  hills.  The  Seasons  here  Are  only 
shifted  by  Summer  and  Spring.  Winter,  with  his 
fur  cap  and  his  cat-skin  gloves,  was  never  seen  in  this 
charming  retreat.  The  castle  is  of  Gothic  struc- 
ture, awful  and  lofty :  there  are  fifty  bed-chambers 
in  it,  with  halls,  saloons,  and  galleries  without  num- 
ber* Mr.  M— 's  father,  who  was  a  man.  of  in- 
finite humour,  caused  a  magnificent  lake  to  be  made 
just  before  the  entry  of  the  house*  .His  diversion 
was  to  peep  out  of  his  window,  and  see  the  people 
who  came  to  visit  him  skipping  through  it^-for  there 
was  no  other  passage — then  he  used  to  put  on  such 
huge  fires  to  dry  their  clothes,  that  there  was  no 
them.     He  used  to  declare,  that  he  never 
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thought  a  man  good  company  till  he  was  half 
drowned  and  half  burnt;  but  if  in  any  part  of  hi* 
life  he  had  narrowly  escaped  hanging  (a  thing  not 
uncommon  in  the  Highland*),  he  would  perfectly 
doat  upon  him?  and  whenever  -the  story  was  tetd 
him,  he  was  reedy  to  chohe  himself.  Bait  to  retnnti 
Every  thing  her*  is  in  the  grand  and  sublime  style. 
But*  alas  I  some  envious  magician,  with  his  d>  -imd- 
enchantments,  has  destroyed  all  these  beauties.  By» 
Us  (fctent  art,  the  house,  with  $o  many  becUchaafrr 
bars  in  it,  cannot  conreniently  lodge  above  a  doaen 
people.  The  room  which  I  am  writing  in  just  near 
ia  in  reality  a  handsome  parlour  of  twenty  feet  by 
sixteen  £  though  in  my  eyes,  and  to  all  outward  ap« 
pearaace,  it  seems  a  garret  of  six  feet  by  four.  The 
magnificent  lake  is  a  dirty  puddle;  the  lovely  plain* 
a  rude  wild  country,  covered  with  the  moat  asto* 
nishing  high  black  mountains  :  the  inhabitants,  the 
most  amiable  race  under  the  sun,  appear  now  to  be 
the  ugliest,  and  look  as  if  they  were  over-run  with 
the  itch.  Their  delicate  limbs,  adorned  with  the 
finest  silk  stockings,  are  now  bare,  and  very  dirty ; 
but  to  describe  all  the  transformations  would  take 
up  more  paper  than  Lady  B  ,  from  whom  I  had 
this,  would  chuse  to  give  me.  My  own  metamor- 
phosis is  indeed  so  extraordinary,  that  I  must  make 
you  acquainted  with  it  You  know  I  am  really  very 
thick  and  short,  prodigiously  talkative,  and  wonder- 
fully impudent.  Now  I  am  thin  and  tall,  strangely 
silent,  and  very  bashful.     If  these  things  continue, 
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who  is  safe  ?  Even  you,.  Boswetty  may  feel  a  change. 
Your  fair  find  transparent  complexion  may  turn 
black  and  oily ;  your  person  little  and  squat ;  and 
who  knows  but  you  may  eternally  rave  about  the 
King  of  Great  Britain's  •  guards  9 '  a  species '  of » mad-* 
ness,  from  which  good  Lord  deliver  us  !  ' 

I.  have  often  wondered, .  Boswell,  that  a-  man  of 
your  taste  in  music  cannot  play  upon  the  Jew's 
harp  ;  there  are  some  of  us  here  that  touch' it  very 
melodiously,  I  can  tell  you*  Cbrelli's  Solo  of  Mag-* 
gie  Lauder ,  and  Pergolesi's  sonata  of  The,  Carle  he 
owue  ortr  ihe  Crafty  are  excellently  adapted  to  fhat 
instrument:  let  me  advise  you  to  learn  it*  The 
first  cost  is  but  three  halfpence,  and  they  last  a  Idng 
time.  1  have  composed  the  following  ode  upon  it* 
Which  exceeds  Pindar  as  much  as  the  Jew's  harp 
does  the  organ. 


...  1  r  ODE  UPQN  A  JEW'S  HARP. 


>i'. 


t 
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Sweet  instrument !  which  fix'd  in  yellow  teeth, 
'  '        So  dear,  so  sprightlf,  and  to  gay  it  found, 
,*j;i    j  ,  .  Whether  yon  breathe  along  *be  shot*  of  Leitb, 
-      -    .  Or  Lowinond's  lofty  clifls  thy  strains  resound  : 
Struck  by  a  taper,  finger's  gentle  tip, 
' '  JAti,  rfoftly  in  our  ear*  thy  pleasing  murmurs  slip ! 

■  *  t      * 

'.        ,  Where'er  thy  lively  music's  found, 

All  are  jumping,  dancing  round  : 
(        Kv'n  tmsty  William  lifts  a  leg, 

And  capers  like  sixteen  with  Meg  4  , 


:■  .  1 


U 
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\Btth  old  and  young  confess  thy  powerful  «wiqr9  .  . . « >. 

'  '   B4)^^^tlM:MtgWoflli^ilMtfi«i^UrtJ  .   .1     , '   V. 


j  * 
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The  ladies  listen  on  the  narrow  stair, 

And  Captain  Andrew  straight  forgets  his  numbers. 
Cats  and  iniee  gire  o*er  their  batffiug, 
JWter  plates  on  shelves  art  rattling; 
But  falling  down,  the  noise  my  lady  hops*  .. 

Whose  scolding  drowns  the  trump  more  tuneful  toan  the  spheres  f 

•  Having  thus,  Boswell,  -written  you  a  most  enter* 
t&itiing  letter,  with  which  you  are  highly  pleased*  io 
your  great  grief  I  give  over  in  these  or  the  like 
words,  your  affectionate  friend, 

.'  Andrew  Erskine.  ir 

New  Tarbat,  Dec.  18,  1761^  ■ 
Dear  Boswell, — An  Ode  to  Tragedy,  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  Scotland,  and  dedicated  to  you  !*  Had 
there  been  only  one  spark  of  curiosity  in  my  whole 
composition,  this  would  have  raised  it  to  a  flame 
equal  to  the  general  conflagration.  May  G— d 
d— n  me*  as  Lord  Peter  says,  if  the  edge  x£  my 
appetite  to  know  what  it  can  be  about,  is  not  a* 
keen  as  the  best  razor  ever  used  by  a  member  of 


*  This  letter  was  occasioned  by  teeing  an  Ode  to  Tragedy,  written  by 
*  gentleman  of  Scotland,  and  dedicated  to  James  Boswell,  Esq.  advertised 
in  the  Edinburgh  newspapers.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  Ode  was 
written  by  Mr.  Boswell  him  sett'  '        '  ■  •«*    '  ■■»  Ji       "  '■ 
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the  Soaping  Club.  Go  16  Donaldson, 
from  him  two  of  my  franks,  and  send  it  me  even 
before  the  first  post :  write  me,  O  write  me  !  what 
sort  of  man  this  author  is,  where  he  was  born,  how 
he  was  brought  up,  and  with  what  soft  of  diet  he 
has  been  principally  fed ;  tell  me  his  genealogy,  like 
Mr.  M— — ;  how  many  miles  he  has  travelled  in 
post-chaises,  like  Colonel  R  »  ;  tell  me  what  he 
eats,  like  a  cook;  what  he  drinks,  like  a  wine- 
merchant;  what  shoes  he  wears,  like  a  shoemaker ; 
in  what  manner  his  mother  was  delivered  of  him, 
like  a  man-midwife;  and  how  his  room  is  tarnished* 
like  an  upholsterer:  but  if  you  happen  to  find  it 
difficult  to  utter  all  this  in  terms  befitting  Mr* 
M.  ■<  ,,  Colonel  R-  ,  a  cook,  a  wine-merchant, 
a  shoemaker,  a  man-midwife,  and  an  upholsterer, 
Oh  !  tell  it  me  all  in  your  own  manner,  and  in  your 
own  incomparable  style. 

Your  scheme,  Boswell,  has  met  with-~but  the 
thoughts  of  this  Ode-writing  gentleman  of  Scotland 
again  come  across  me^— I  must  now  ask,  like  the 
Spectator,  is  he  fat  or  lean,  tailor  short,  does  he  use 
spectacles  ?  what  is  the  length  of  his  walking-stick  ? 
has  be  a  landed  estate  ?  has  he  a  good  coakwork? 
*~-Lo#d !  Lord  4  what  a  melancholy  thing  it  is  to 
live  twenty  miles  from  a  post-town !  why  am  I  not 
in  Edinburgh  ?  why  am  I  not  chained  to  Donald- 
son's shop  ? 

I  received  both  your  letters  yesterday,  for  we 
send  to  the  post-house  but  once  a-week :  I  need  not 
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tall  yen  how  I  liked  them ;  were  I  to  acquaint  yw 
with  that,  yott  would  consecrate  the  pen  with  whkfc 
they  were  written,  and  deify  the  inkborn j  J  &u£ 
the  outside  of  one  of  them  wm  adorned  with  th* 
greatest  quantity  of  good  sealing-wax  I  ever*ew,j 
and  my  brother  A~—  and  Lady  A  ■■  »»  both  of 
whom  have  a  notable  comprehension  of  these  sort  qf 
things;  agree  with  me  in  this  my  opinion  , 

Your  Ode  to  Gluttony  is  altogether  e*cellen$j 
t)ie  descriptions  ar^  so  lively,  that  mistaking  tita 
paper  on  which  they  were  written  for  *  ptftfl*  of 
bread  and  butter  spread  with  marmalade*  I,  fairly 
swallowed  the  whole  composition,  and  I  find  my 
stomach  increased  threefold  since  that  tune ;  I  dot 
de*e  it  to  be  the  most  admirable  whet  in  the  world, 
superior  to  a  solan  goose,  or  white  wine  and  bittern; 
it  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  every  cook's  shop  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  engraved  on  pillars  in  *U  wrket 
places,  and  pasted  in  all  rooms  in  all  taverns.  ; 

You  seem  to  doubt  in  your  first  letter  if  tiY4* 
Captain  Erskine  was  better  entertained  by  &e  gr*at 
Donaldson  than  you  was  lately ;  banish  that  opinions 
tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  publish  it  in  Aakaloni  re? 
peat  k  not  in  John's  Coffee-house,  neither  wbi#per 
it  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse :  no,  I  shall  neyer 
forget  the  fow-ls  and  oyster niauce  which  bedecked 
the  board ;  fat  ware  the  fowls*  and  the  oyste*9  of  the 
true  pandor  or  croat  kind :  then  the  apple-pie  with 
raisins,  and  the  mutton  with  colliflower,  can  never 
be  erased  from  my  remembrance.    I  may  forget  iny 
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native  cototry,  itiy  (tear  brothers  and  sisters,  my 
jpoifiy,'  my  art  df  making  lovei' and  even  you,  <0 
I&sweil!  bat  these  things  I  can  never  forget;  the 
impression  is  too  deep,  too  well  imprinted,  ever  to 
be  effaced :"  I  May  turn  Turk  of  Hottentot,  I  may 
t>e  Ranged  for  stealing  a  bag  fc  adorn  my  hair,  I 
may  ravish  all  sorts  of  virgins,  young  and'  old,  I 
may  court  the  fattest  Wapping  landlady,  but  these 
things  I  can  never  forget;  I  mfy  lie  sick  and  in 
prisoft,'  1  may  be  deaf,  dumb,  and  may  lose  my 
memory,  but  these  tilings  I  can  never  forgets  •  -  * 
* :  And  now,  Boswell,  I  am  to  acquaint  you,  that 
your  proposal  is  received  with  the  utmost  joy  -and 
festivity;  and  the  schebe,  if  I  live  till  to-morrow 
fortnight,  will  be  put  in  execution.  The'  New  Tar? 
bat  chaise  will  arrive  at'  Glasgow  on  Monday  even- 
ing, the  28th  of  December,  drove  by  William. 
Captain  Andrew's  slim  personage  will  slip  out ;  he 
will  inquire  for  James-  Boswell,  Esq.;  he  will  be 
shewn  into  the  room  where  he  is  sitting  before  a 
large  fire,  the  evening  being  cold,  raptures  and 
poetry  will  ensue,  and  every  man  will  soap  bis  own 
beard ;  every  other  article  of  the  proposals  will  be 
executed  as  faithfully  as  this;  But  to  speak  very 
seriously,  vim  must  be'  true  to  your  appointment, 
and  come  with  the  utmost  regularity  upon  the  Mon- 
day;  think;  of  my  emotions  at  Greme's  if  you  should 
not  come;  view  my  melancholy  posture;  hark!  I 
rave  like  Lady  Wishfort,  no  Boswell  yet,  Boswell's 
a  lost  thing.   I  must  receive  a  letter  from  you  before 
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Iset  out,  telling  me  whether  you  keep  true  to  your 
resolution;  and  pray  send  me  the  Ode  to  Tragedy. 
I  beg  you'll  bring  me  out  in  your  pocket  my  Criti- 
cal Review,  which  you  may  desire  Donaldson  to 
give- you j  but.  .above  all,  employ  Donaldson  to  get 
me.&  copy  of  JFingal,  which  tell  him  I'll  pay  him 
fog;  I  long  to_see  iu 

.::  There  are  some  things  lately  published  in  Lon- 
don which  I  would  be  glad  to  have,  particularly,  a 
Spousal  Hymn  on  the  Marriage  of  the  King  and 
Queeo,  and  an  Elegy  on  viewing  a  ruined  Pile  of 
Buildings :  see  what  you  can  do  for  me ;  I  know  you 
will  not  take  it  ill  to  be  busied  a  little  for  that 
greatest  of.  all  poets,  Captain  Andrew. 
a  The  sluice  of  happiness  you  have  let  in  upon  met 
Jias  quite  overflowed. the  shallows  of  my  understand- 
ing ;  at  this  moment  I  am  determined  to  write  more 
and  print  more  than  any  man  in  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept  the  great  Dr.  Hill,  who  writes  a  folio  every 
month,  a  quarto  every  fortnight,  an  octavo  every 
week,  and  a  duodecimo  every  day.  Hogarth  has 
humorously  represented  a  brawny  porter  almost 
sinking  to  the  ground  under  a  huge  load  of  his 
works. .  I  am  too  lazy  just  now  to  copy  out  an  Ode 
to  Indolence  which  I  have  lately  written ;  besides, 
it's  fitting  I  reserve  something  for.  you  to  peruse 
when  we  meet,  for  upon  these  occasions  an  exchange 
of  pqeps  ought  to  be  .as. regular  as  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  between  two  nations  at  war.  Believe  mo, 
demvBoswelk  to  be  yours  sincerely,        , .     . 

Andrew  Erskine, 
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-.  P.  &— »Pi*y  write  .me  before  I  set  out  fhr  Glas- 
gpw»~~The  Ode  to  Tragedy,  by  a  gentleman  of 
Scotland;  good  pow  I  wonderful  1 


New  TarbakMay  26, 1162,  > 
JPiBAB  2)oswELi**-4t  has  been  said*  -that  few  people 
succeed  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  Holer's  prose 
essay  on  the  gun^powder-plot,  k  reckoned  by  all 
ejitscs  inferior  to  the  Iliad ;  and  Warburton's  rfaynv 
tag  satire  on  the  Methodists*  is  allowed  by  all 
to  be  superior  to  hi*  prossfcal  notes  on  Pope's 
works.  Let  it  be  mine  to  unite  the  excellencies 
both  of  prose  and  verse  in  my  inimitable  epistles* 
From  this  day,  my  prose  shall  have  a  smack  of 
verse,  and  my  verse  have  a  smack  of  prose*  I'll 
give  you  a  specimen  of  both.  My  servant  addresses 
me  in  these  words  very  often,<~» 

The  roll  is  butter'd,  and  the  ktttle  bott'd, 
Vow  heneur's  newest  coat  with  grease  is  boM ; 
In  your  best  breecbes  glares  a  mighty  boat, 
Your  wash-ball  and  pmnatam,  Sir,  an  tick. 
Your  tailor,  Sir,  must  payment  have,  that's  plain $ 
Ht  cafl'd  to-day,  and  said  ht'd  call  again. 

There's  prosaic  poetry;  now  for  poetic  prose- 
Universal  genius  is  a  wide  and  difbaed  stream,  that 
waters  the  country,  and  makes  it  agi^eaUe;  'tis 
tme,  it  cannot  receive  ships  of  any  burthen,  therefore 
It  is  of  no  solid  advantage,  yet  it  is  very  amusing*. 
Gondolas  and  painted  barges  float  upon  its  surface* 
the  country  gentleman  forms  it  into  poods,  and  it-is 
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spouted  owl  of  the  mouths  of  various  statues;  it 
•trays  through  the  finest  fields,  and  its  banks  dob- 
rish  the  most  blooming  flowers.  Let  toe  sport  with 
this  stream  of  science,  wind  along  the  vale,  and  glide 
through  the  trees,  foam  down  the  mountain,  and 
sparkle  in  the  *unny  ray ;  but  let  me  avoid  the  deepy 
nor  lose  myself  in  the  vast  profound;  and  grant  that 
I  may  never  be  pent  in  the  bottom  of  a  dreary  cave» 
or  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  stagnate  in  some  unwhole* 
some  marsh*  Limited  genius  is  a  pump*well,  very 
useful  in  all  the  common  occurrences  of  life ;  the 
water  drawn  from  it  is  of  service  to  the  maids  in 
washing  their  aprons;  it  boils  beef,  and  it  scours 
the  stairs;  it  is  poured  into  the  tea-kettles  of  the 
ladies,  and  into  the  punch-bowls  of  the  gentlemen. 

Having  thus  given  you,  in  the  most  clear  and  die* 
tinct  manner,  my  sentiments  of  genius,  I  proceed  to 
give  you  my  opinion  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
writers ;  a  subject,  you  must  confess,  very  aptly  and 
naturally  introduced.  I  am  going  to  be  very  seri- 
ous :  you  will  trace  a  resemblance  between  me  and 
Sir  William  Temple,  or  perhaps  David  Hume* 
Esq. 

A  modern  writer  must  content  himself  with  glean- 
ing a  few  thoughts  here  and  there,  and  binding  them 
together  without  order  or  regularity,  that  the  variety 
may  please:  the  ancients  have  reaped  the  foil  of  the 
harvest,  and  killed  the  noblest  of  the  game ;  in  vain 
da  we  beat  about  the  once  plenteous  fields,  the  dews 
are  exhaled^  no  scent  remains.    How  glorious' was 
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4ht  fate  of  the  early  writers  4  Bora  in  the  infancy  of 
kttfcf^  tJtadr  task  was  to  xjeject  thoughts  iadr&  than 
tftfetfek  after  them,  and  to  select  outof  anwmber,  the 
ttfcft*  shining*  the1  most  striking*;  <ahd  the  most  s«s« 
fceptible  of  ornament*  The  poet  saw  in  his  walks 
effcty  pleasing*  objefct  of  nature  undescribed;  his 
heart  Canoed  with  the  gate,  and  his  spirits  shone 
frith;  the  invigorating  son;  his  works  breathed  no- 
tfcing  trot  rapture  and  enthusiasm^  Lore  then  spoke 
with  itb  genuine  voice ;  the  breast  was  melted  down 
With  woe,  the  whole  soul  was  dissolved  into  pity 
with  its  tender  complaints;  free  froth  the. conceits 
attflt  quibbles  which,  sauce  that  time*:  have,  rendered 
tfce  very  name  of  it  ridiculous,  real  passion;  heaved 
thasigZ  «al  p^sionuttered  the  aJ^M^ 
gvagw  'Maine  too  reigned,  mite  ftiH  force;  that  soft 
deluding  'art,  whose  pathetic  strains  so  gently  steal 
into  our  very  bouIs,  and  involve  us  in  the  sweetest 
fceafesion,  or  whose  animating  strains  fire  us  even  to 
aaadnesst  how  liar  the  shore  of  Greece  echoed,  with 
the  wildest  sounds,  the  delicious,  warfalings.  of  the 
Jyre  chained  end  astonished  every  ear.  The, blaze 
of  rhetoric  then  burst  forth ;  the  ancients  sought  not 
hy  fetee  thought*  and  glittering  diction  to  captivate 
the  eary  but,  by  manly  and  energetic  modes  of  ex* 
gittasion*  to  rrile  the  heart  and  away  the  passions* 
4' (There,  Boswell,  there  are  periods  for  you.  Did 
not  you  imagine  that  you  was  readihg  the  Rambler 
of  Mr,  Samtlel  Johnsori  *  or  that  iMr*  Thomas  She* 
ridan  him$elf  we*  resounding  the  praises ,  of  the  en- 
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Gtentsy  and.  ins  own  art  ?  I  shall  how  finish  this  let* 
tfctf  without  tbeleast  blaze  of  rhetoric,  and  within 
v&ry*  manly  4r  energetic  mode  of  expfessioB,  aasui* 
y<*i  that  I  i«n /yours  sincerely,    Andrew  Eimum* 

i*    .;  •„■/-:■!  A        .V;  *  •&%»  tWjjJjJ'WMLv 

Dff&R  Bosweix,~~1  imagined  that  by  ceasing  «ftH 

write  to  you  for  some  time,  I  should  be  able  to  kjr 

up  a  stock  of  materials  enough  to  astonish  you,  and 

that  like  a  river  dammed  up,  when  let  foode^/I 

should  flow  on  with  unusual  rapidity ;  or  like  a  mail 

who  has  not  beat  his  wife  for  a  fortnight,  I  should 

cudgel  you  with  my  wit  for  hours  together:  bnttl 

find  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  the  case ;  I  resemble 

a  person  long  absent  from  his  native  country,  of 

which  he  has  formed  a  thousand  endearing  ideas,  and 

to  which  he  at  last  returns ;  but*  alas  !  he  beholds 

with  sorrowful  eyes  every  thing  changed  for  the 

worse :  the  town  where  he  was  born,  which  used  to 

have  two  snows  and  three  sloops  trading  to  all  parts 

of  the  known  world,  is  not  now  master  of  two  fishkg 

boats  ;  the  steeple  of  the  church,  where  he  used  tA 

sleep  in  hia  youth,  is  rent  with  lightning;  and  the 

girl  an  whom  he  had  placed  his  early  affections,  has 

had  three  bastard  children,  and  is  just  going  to  be 

delivered  of  a  fourth :  or  I  resemble  a  man  who  has 

had  a  fine  waistcoat  lying  long  in  the  very  bottom  of 

a  chest,  which  he  is  determined  shall  be  put  on  at 

the  hunter's  ball;  but,  woes  me!  the  lace  is  tar1. 

nished, and  the  moths  *  have  devoured  it  in  a  melan* 
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cfcdy  manner.  These  few  similes  may  serve  to 
sbtw,  that  this  letter  has  little  chance  of  being  a 
good  one;  yet  they  don't  make  the  effiur  certain* 
Anno*  Ferdinand  beat  the  French  at  Mindc*; 
Sheridan,  in  his  lectures,  sometimes  spoke  sense; 
and  John  Home  wrote  one  good  play.  I  hare  read 
Lord  Karnes*  Elements,  and  agree  very  heartily 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Critical  Reviewers;  how* 
ever,  I  could  often  have  wished  that  hia  lordship 
had  been  lets  ebseure,  or  that  I  had  more  peaetca^ 
tkm;  he  praises  the  Mourning  Bride  excessively, 
which  nevertheless  I  can't  help  thinking  a  very  in* 
different  play,  die  plot  wild  and  improbable,  and  the 
language  infinitely  too  high  and  swelling.  It  is 
curious  to  see  the  opinions  of  the  Reviewers  cpn* 
ceming  you  and  me :  they  take  you  for  a  poor  dis- 
tress id  gentleman  writing  for  bread,  and  me  for  a 
very  impudent  Irishman ;'  whereas  yon  are  bar  to  a 
thousand  a  year,  and  I  am  one  of  the  most  bashful 
Ssetsmen  that  ever  appeared :  I  confess,  indeed*  my 
hashfalness  does  not  appear  in  my  works,  for  them 
I  'print  in  the  most  impudent  manner;  being  ex* 
ceeded  in  that  respect  by  nobody  but  James  Bos. 
wall,  Esq*    Yours,  &c  Annnsw  Eastern. 


'.•■(■  ■  » 
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LETTER  OF  ANTI-TABAC. 

i'  ■     ■<         •■(  •         ...  ■    . 

I  an  ene,of  those  men  to  whom  nature  has  gw*n  no 
small  dbare  of  seusibilky.    I  am  not  about. to  t#U 

■• "  \  *VVfi  • 


you,  that  I  am  one  of  superior  moral  feehng,  orpoa- 
•€»sedof  exquisitely  refined  taste  in  works  *f  seisoafc 
or  of  art;  but  simply  to  state  to  you,  that  I  ham. 
much  ttcutenesi  of  die  organs  of  emelL  Stimuli* 
applied  to  this  part  of  my  conformation,  act  witfc 
peculiar  efficacy ;  and  tbis  delicacy  of  organization 
n  productive  frequently  of  very  disagreeable  conaa* 
quinces,  w* 

You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving,  with 
such  a  nose  as  this,  in  such  a  town  as  yours,  hasp 
frequently  causes  of  highest  distress  will  occur  |  and* 
were  I  to  expatiate  on  the  various  annoyances  I  mb* 
with  in  my  peregrinations  through  your  streets,  **.  I 
could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  noxious  words  would 
harrow  up  the  nose,"  &c.  * « 

But  these  are  annoyances  defended  by  the  ibnl* 
warks  of  habit  and  of  profit;  and  directed  against  soeh 
a  defence,  the  weapons  which  delicacy  and  clean- 
liness furnish,  would  fell  blunted  and  inefftctnaL 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  on  a  fair  review  ef  the* 
good  and  evil  which  chequers  human  lhV  our  sensaey 
under  common  circumstances,  convey  to  us  much'* 
more  of  pleasure  than  of  pain.  But  it  would  admit 
of  doubt,  whether,  to  a  man  destined  to  spend  Ma 
whole  existence  in  this  city,  a  note,  especially  a  nose 
of  considerable  sensibility,  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse. 

I  leave  it,  however,  to  a  more  potent  arm,  to  lay 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  this  great  and  flagrant  evil, 
and  shaft  only  attempt  to  apply  the  pruning  knife  * 
to  one  small  branch  of  the  sense-cflfending  evils* 
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-jwiam  coinV  a  stranger  into  your  land,  to 
tiftift  of  that-  knowledge  which  flows  so  copiously  in 
tilt  different  streams  of  your  .illustrious  College.  I 
attend  fiiomelof  tbodaites;  and  in  an  hour  when  I 
was  discharging  this  pleasant  dnty  with*  <all  the  assi* 
daily  that  an  eager  desure  for  information  taould  com-* 
nend,  I  Was  suddenly  s^ifeed  with  the  Most  violent 
convulsions— convulsions  that  not  only  distracted 
ttfcntal  attention,  but  shook  my  bodily :  frame  to.  its 
centre.  This  violent  emotion  I  found  was  occasioned 
by  the  effluvia  from  a  snuff-box,  which  a>t**y  y<m*g 
man  (instead  of  attending  to  the  business  of  the  class) 
was  circulating  with  great  good  nature  all  around 
him*  Of  course,  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood, 
willing  or  unwilling,  was  obliged  to  admit  into  kik 
ntostrik  a  portion  of  this  very  diffusible,  and  to1  some 
very  unpleasant,  stimulus.  '•  /• 

*  f  This  was  not  the  worst  part  of  the  business ;  as 
soon  as  the  gentleman  had  given  his.  nose  as  much 
of  the  contents  of  the  box  as  it  was  inclined  to  re- 
ceive, he  pulled  out  a:  pocket  handkerchief,  the  hues 
and  scents  of  which  it  would  beggar  the  powers  of 
description  to, detail,  From  its  colour  and  effluvia, 
itrnight  have  served  a  family  of  snuff-takers  through 
every  generation,  from  the  first  invention  of  snuff 
down  to  the  present  day. 

-v  It  appears,  that  in  the  economy  of  snuff-taking,  a 
handkerchief  dff  this  kind  is  necessary,  in  the  same  way 
nMbjocbylaneinto  a  joiner  for  r<mghHlre4$ing;  and 
then  oomes^a  dean  white  <ainbric  handkerchief  to 
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finish  off  the  operation.  That  a  sensible  nose  can 
bear  to  be  served  by  officers  of  such  different  quar- 
ries-and  pretensions,  is  an.  enigma  which  must  be 
referred  for  explanation  to  the  power  of  habit*  whidk 
reeonoiles  even  to  apparent  contradictions.  . .  acI 
.  1.  once  knew  a  gentleman,  a  great  *nufihtaktof\ 
whose  waistcoat  pocket  waa  his  snuff-box :.  upw ,  dftia 
I  conceive  to  be  a  more  liberal  mode  of  disposing.  #f 
this  article  than  the  common  one,  as  it  constitutes 
only  a  personal  fixed  nuisance,  which  you,  may  ee* 
cape  by  keeping  out  of  its  neighbourhood;  whereat 
the  moving  social  snuff-box  may  reach  you,  however 
cautiously  you  take  your  station.  -     » -. 

To  the  snuff-taking  fair  I  would  observe,  that  I 
have  seen  cheeks  that  might  emulate  the  Parian  m*t- 
ble  and  the  rose  of  Damascus,  conjoined  to  the  Mp 
and  nose  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  From  aueb*  a 
lip  as  this,  pure  pleasure  never  can  be  extracted'; 
and  surely  this  is  one  mode  of  marring  the  "  human 
face  divine" 

Every  man's  house,  Mr.  Editor,  b  his  castle.  At 
home  he  may  take  as  much  snuff  as  he  pleases;  I 
am  not  interfering  in  this  business,  beyond  ■  the  in- 
terest thepnblic  has  in  it;  but  against  the  admission 
of  open  snuffboxes  into  public  rooms  I  must,  enter 
my  solemn  protest  .It  is  an  unjustifiable  and  acroel 
proceeding.  If  a  man  cannot  keep  his  nose  in  good 
humour  without  snuff,  for  the  time  that  he  must  ap- 
pear in  public,  he  is  bound  to  provide  himself  with 
a  bar,  white  lid  or  opening  exactly  fits  the  capacity 
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of  his  nostrils.     By  such  a  contrivance,  he^  will 
avoid  much  of  the  unjust  mischief  he  will, 
commit;  he  may  take  the  whole  of  the  effluvia, 
disagreeable  to  many,  into  his  own  nose;  «d 
like  Pandora,  with  a  mischievous  disregard  to 
ral  consequences,  diffuse  the  oonvul 
contents  indiscriminately  into  the  world  around-l 
Yours,  &a  Avt^Tabaa 

A  DEFENCE  OF  IWUFF-TAKINd, 
BY  PHILO-TABAC. 

■ .     -  ■ 

Sib,— -A  late  correspondent!  politely  enough*  , 
In  want  of  a  text,  gave  a  lecture  on  snuff  ;    . 
Whose  votfries  he  publicly  branded  with 
Not  one  of  the  tribe  having  courage  to  answer* 
Now  as  I'm  a  $uuffer$  and  scorn  to  flinch, 
Permit  me  to  treat  our  bold  foe  with  *  pinch  ; 
In  defence  of  my  box  and  the  sociable  practice,  . 
I'll  beg  just  to  mention  what  "  matter  of  lact  is." 

Snuff's  known  for  a  nostrum  and  famous  specif] 
Of  pow'rs  ever  potent,  and  virtues  prolific ;. 
It  may  be  applied  with  success  in  a  school, 
Where  the  teacher  is  plagud  with  a  dunce  or  the 
When  Euclid's  diagrams  and  problems  erg  aoh 
Or  astronomers'  brains  like  the  planets  rcvqlyiqg 
When  plagu'd  with  pedantical,  crabbed  construe] 

tiona, 
Or  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  tangents  and  flujooq* 


1 
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Immediate  relief  may  in  truth  be  expected,  '  r 

If  quantom  sufftc.  by  the  nose  is  injected.  •     ' 


'H 


<  This  woncProus  Catholicon,  famous  for  teacher*  V 
Is  equally  worthy  th*  attention  of  preachers ;  ' 

Wh$n  puzzled  they  pore  o'er  some  intricate  text, 
Whose  equivocal  sense  is,  by  critics  perplex'd ;        > 
Or  evfn  in  the  pulpit,  if  mem'ry  should  fail,  .» ' 

'Tis  but  making  a  pause— a  pinch  to  inhale. 
The  formal  physician,  when  a  patient  applies, 
Shakes  his  head,  raps  his  box,  and  pretends  to  leolc 

wise; 
E'en  his  worship  the  Justice,  when  quoting  from 

Coke,  * 

May  perhaps  misapply,  though  truth  fell  by  the 

stroke;  '4* 

Should  a  barrister  cavil,  his  worship  looks  gruff— 
Gives  a  frown  from  the  bench— and  decides  with*  k 


snuffl  rfr' 

Reviewers,   condemn'd  to  the  froth   and   whipt 
cream 
Of  some  lunatic  fuddled  in  Helicoh's  stream, 
Or  sitting  in  judgment  on  sophists  too  far  gone, 
Moon-struck,  midst  their  dull  metaphysical*  jatgon  ; 
With  such  soporifics  the  critics  would  dose,  ' 

Hod  experience  not  taught  them  a  dure  by  the  nose* 

,  IV    Fi 

•  "•..  •  •  .1  • 

If  the  proof  of  my  doctrine  on  witnesses  tested, 
From  the  tate  to  the  beggar  it  cotold  be  attested: 

a 
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When  Chloe  treats  Fopling  with  vapours  or  spleen, 
He  affects  to  take  smffiio  diaguise  his  chagrin; 
The  mendicant  spurn'd  with  contempt  from  the  gate, 
Takes  a  pinch  afpimn  brorstm,  and  resigns  him  to  fate. 

To  lengthen  the  list  of  the  snuffi-tdJring  train, ' 
Comes/the  poor  poetaster,  who  travails  in  pain ;  . 
Tagging,  rhymes  as  he  can  to  a  verb's  termination, 
The  alphabet  tort'ring  with  strange  combination : 
He  may  bite  at  his  quill,  bat  his  wisest  resource  is 
To  replenish  his  snuff-box,  'twill  gain  him  new  forces. 

.  •  And  to  prove  the  assertion  I've  just  now  advane'd, 
At  this  critical  moment,  by  fate  it  has  chanc'd, 
That  iny  brains  and  my  bo?  are  got  empty  together, 
And,  to  speak  in  plain  Scotch,  shews  the  end  of  my 

tether* 
•Hence  rhymes  are  a-wanting,else  moremight  be  said, 
On  the  benefit  both  to  finances  and  trade, 
That  arise  from  this  pro  bono  publico  plan, 
To  the  te-g&th'ring  tribe,  and  the  nice  artizaii, 
From  invisible  hinges,  a  la  mode  de  Pari$f 
To  the  crooked  Scotch  horn,  at  papier  mtthie. 

But  Apqlta  takes  teave  by  th'  olfactory  mrve, 
And  wantiag  a  stimulus,  fancy  must  start* ; 
To  anti^tabac,  though  not  vanquished,  I  yield, 
For  accident  leaves  him  possessed  of  the  field : 
The  Mvse  uqiwpired,  <&**  donought  without  sneeshin, 
But  will  stwdtQthe  charge  when  she  get*  arorotwiiioii. 

Scots  Magazine,  1804. 
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ANSWER  TO  PmiQ-TlAVm*         i 

Mynheer  Philo-Tabac,  1  have  casten  an  eye 
On  what,  to  iny  thesis,  you  chose  to  reply ;         ,     > 
And  ain  well  convinc'd,  that  such  nonsense  and  stun 
Is  merely  the  fume  and  effusion  of  snuff 

Wae's  my  heart  that  your  sneeshen  did  last  you  sae 

lahg, 
To  inspire  sae  fpofoh  and  idte  a  sang ;, . .        : .  ~  ?.  ,# 
When  your  nostrum  next  moves,  you  fie  ver$es  ft} 

spin,  / 

May  your  snuff-box  be  empty  before  you  begin,     i ) 


••<i! 


When  Scotia's  fam'd  bards  of  old  took  their  flight* 
They  drank  of  Casulia  with  eager  delight ;, 
Nae  dull  snuffy  nostrums  confounded  their  brain*/. 
But  pure  from  the  fountain  they  wwblM  their  strain* 


V  i 


I  grant,  Philo-Tabac,  that  judges  and  preachers*! 
Quack-doctors,  reviewers,  poetasters,  and  teachers 
Who  fuddle  their  brains  with  dull  poisonous  $mii£; 
Must  needs  vomit  forth  a  deal  of  nonsense  atod  btiflt 

But  why,  though  a  slave  to  its  slovenly  power* ,  V 
Recommend  it  to  those  who  o'er  Helicon  stor  ?  [ 
Thus  the  rake  who  ne'er  felt  the  chaste  raptures  <tf 

bliss,  t  ,    ;  '/ 

Is  lavish  in  praise  of  the  St-ws  and  his  M-ss*         i 


10b        A  cofrrtttfvEfcsY  tfN  snuf*-taking. 

Had  mighty  Apollo,  of  Poets  the  Daddy, 
His  son,  or  his  ^randsoHj  of  stepsoir,  efer  ca'd  ye, 
You  had  spunfd  the  foul  nostrum  with  a  sneer  and 

a  huff,,         ;        ,  ' 

And  ta'en  lor 'your  motto',  j>-^-i--tr  to  snhff.    , 


LINES  BY  AN  AULU  PLOUGHMAN, 


?.   ;»-*''«* 


4  . 


/    I 


i  .'  .  I  ;     •  .  .  v.  J.» 


Sir— I  maun  beg  your  Wad  excuse,    -•--.  '-  -  •  a 
For  siccan  freedom  as  I  use  >.   -  r  <  /  ir 

At  makin'  rhymes  I  canna  boast;  --*"-• 

(Perhaps  you'll  say,  "  (hfve's  litde  lost.?') 
But  as  for  a'  thing  there's  a  season, 
I  diuna  rhyme  without  a  reason.  - 

When  winds  o'er  Cmirn  4?  meunt  are  howling 
Aild  a*  the  lift  wound  me  scowling 
At  gloamings  &%  I  sometimes  weary 
To  see  the  warl'  sae  dark  an'  dreary. 
Bu t  anes  a  month  your  Magazine  ■        -  ,;.:.*.  v 
For  twa  three  nights  haudj*  up  my /e'en.; 

To  rouse  your  wark  I  needna  lash,    ...  . 
What  signifies^  ploughman's  clash?    ;       .  a  : 

But  our  Mass  John,  wha  is  a  judge, 

To  sound  your  praise  he  winnagtfudgeu  (  n  ,t  i 

L— d  help  me  1  I  was  ae'er.  at  College,  . . .     ■  a 

An*  lose  your  wit  for W  Jack  ©•., knowledge;"   ; 

Yet  after  a,'  I  mak'  pretence,  

To  hae  a  harlo'  Common  Sense 


*  ■> 


Tho',  to  my  grieft ,  I'm  forc'd  to  mention,: 
You're  whiles. aboon  ray. comprehension^ 
Your  kittle  rterms  jn,  art  and  science, . t     . 
Set  a'  my  schoolin'  at  defiance ; 
An'  monthly  meeting  o'  the  starns,*     . 
A^e  gometimes  like. to  turn  my  hams. 
Your  poets  too,  tho'  chaps  o'  mettle, 
I'm  aften  dung  to  ken  their  ettle  ; 
Albeit*  X  like  to  fa*u\  them  crack, 
Yet  certes  !\  they're  ail  envious  pack ; 
As  witness  yon  canlstaritf  chap, 
Wha  'gainst  Tobacco  shook  his  crap :     < 
Tho'  Fhilo  stood,  a  soger  bauld, _   •        ' 
Wi'  tinkler  jaw  he  didna  scauld  ; 
But  just  took  ae  side  o'  the  question* 
An'  fowk  may  think  it  was  the  best  ane, 
Unless  that  Akti  loose  his  pose, 
An'  stablish  cons,  for  Philo's  pros. 
For  Phi^o  prcVd  (the  pawky  blade,) 
The  worth  o' snuff  to  tax  anV  track : 
Whiles  crackit  some  gude-humour'd  jokes, 
Baith  on  himsel'  imd  (dier  fc'ks ;        ^ 
An'  whiles  in  Satire,  shaw'd  that  snuff, 
Or  black,  or  brown,  was  pungent  stuff, 
Troth,  Mr.  Printer,  I  suppose 
That  Pmu>  kittled  AnttV  nose, 
An'  as  he  tried  his  wit  to  ahaw,  •  *   .       r 
Gae  him  some  yowky  scab  to  cla';;« 

• ,    *  r        -     ■•     •  .  •, 

*  We  suppose  ptjr  eoi  respwtftjnt  aUttfifVtQ  our  cejfftial  phpnoJnena. 
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For  Ann  ne-  er  disproves  a  jot, 
Bat  tries  his  neibour's  name  to  btot ; 
In  Billingsgate  he  him  abuses, 
As  nae  relation  to  the  muses,      .  - 
An'  shaws  his  ieamin*  wi'  a  ffingy 
In  taunts-  about  some  heath'nish  spring,  < 
That  wimplin*  riu  s  amo*  the  Wrks, 
Whare  auld  Avollo  herds  his  stirks ; 
Whare  woufd-be-wits  an'  teteher*  joukit, 
To  see  the  Moses  when  they  dotikit. 
For  me,  fient  ha'it  I  ken  about  it, 
But  think  it  may  be  fairly  doubted 
If  Anti  ever  saw  Parnassus, 
Or  lo'ed  was  by  its  bonny  lasses. 
I  fear  his  een  were  ne'er  sae  feasted, 
Their  hinny  mou's  he  never  tasted ; 
His  luscious  Verse  points  oat  the  place 
Where  he's  acquaint  toi'  female  grace ; 
His  inspiration's  nought  but  fiffl* 
'Mang  heath'ry  khdwes  Oki  Ctstterthun  : 
His  muse*  some  stirollin'  tinkler  gipsy, 
Wha  canna  sing  'till  haflens  tipSy ; 
An'  judgm*  free  her  airs  sae  frisky, 
Her  helicon  is  Highland  whisky : 
Hence  we  maun  thole  the  scauldln'  hussy, 
'Tis  just  the  carlo's  crown  gets  dizey. 
When  Anti  thunders  out  d        fl, 
I  deem  it  point  blank  demonstration, 
He  bans  ere  he  tak'  time  to  think, 
An'  craws  sae  crouse  wi'  pith  o'  drink, 
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For  that's  a  style  nao  where  in  vog, 
Except  wi' those  wba  gttfrie  grog.  -\ 

Now,  wad- they  hstth  bat  hark  to  reasoki, 
(Advice  perhaps  may  oome  in  season,) 
Ere  Anti  prove  himssl'  a  poet. 
His  better  havins  first  snaun  shew. it : 
An9  Phijlo  too,  though  lakh  to  yield, 
Ye've  come  wi*  honour  firae  the  field  ; 
Tho'  Anti  bluster,  swear*  an9  swagger, 
Just  tak'  a  snufi^  an'  scorn  the  braggery 
Ye'U  get  nae  credit  i'  the  quarrel 
That's  foster'd  o'er  a  whiskv  barrel* 

Cuttie 's-hillock9  22d  Jan.  1005. 

Scots  Magazine*  1605. 


ANSW^EJt  TO  THE  AUL©  PLOUGHMAN. 
"  Qui  Bavfotn  turn  odit,  fttafct  tot  cm-olid*  to*vi.,>—.ViiW. 

When  Scotia's  gleesome  Bards  of  yore  , 
Poetic  regions  did  explore,  . 

They  didna  o'er  the  stoup  look  gryffi 
Nor  clag  their  brains  wi'  dirty  sniiffl 
But  now  in  these  degenerate  days, 
The  drowsy  Bard  ne'er  tunes  his  lays*  ;  o 
Until  he's  got  a  rousin'  dp§e 
Of  pungent  6nuff,  or  whiskv  brpse, 
Or  Cuttie's  *  muckle  twa-jpint  stoup* 
Has  set  him  fairly  on  his  doup ; 


*  A  hospitable  landlord  if  C*irn-a-mount. 


1A4J        a  ca**Ravens y  on  snuff-tahww^ 

Then  thro'  his  bizaiiig,  restless  'brain*  r  u  i 
Does  dance  a  motley,  gipsy  train;      :  .:.;  <i) 
r  jE»sruzzies«;f£ivmes»  ana  races  on*  <  /  j»*i 
Tak's  Cuttle's  ale  for  HeUoon»n  .-•»  j    .3  < ,  ■ , 
And  squirting  forth  the  barmy  tider   v.    . 
Bespatters  a' on  ilka  side.      v;. ,         :c  \'?~ 

Pray  what  has  Akti  said  or  song,      ,  n 
To  whet  your  banld  upbraidin'  tongue, 
Or  thole  the  foukmou'd  /Billingsgate . 
That  issues  frae  your  fuddled  pate, 
And  musters  np  ilk  lown4ike  name, 
To  cloud  his  pure  unsullied  fame  ?  . 

He  says,  (nor  does  he  say  amiss,) 
"  The  stews  ne'er  yield  substantial  bliss, 
And  sneeshen's  nae  a  potent  dose 
To  foster  either  verse  or  prose ; 
That  nane  but  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Huns, 
Who  are  not  Phoebus'  genuine  sons, 
Wad  e'er  prefer  tobacco  steam 
To  Helicon's  transporting  stream." 

Can  truths  like  these  e'er  gi*e  offence 
To  ony  man  of  common  sense  ? 

Could  ony  ane  o'  Phoebus'  line, 
Cou'd  ony  thole,  of  a'  the  nine. 
To  ha'e  the  burnie  on  yon  hill* 
Exploded  for  a  sneeshen  mill  ? 
Or  see  the  tunefu'  nymphs,  and  gay  bards, 
Rinning  -W?  biggies  and  wi'  gray-beards, 
^ — ^^ ^ ^^m^^^^m^l^^ 


«-/:    <J 


t   •> 
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To  beg  a  foul  poetic  dose*  \  : ) 

Distill'd  frae  Philo's  foetid  nose?-   :   ■  ■■  V 
But  you*  gruff  Philo,  though  ye  daut/fcim, 

Gars  a'  Parnassus  winder  at  him ;  >  ■    -\ 
With  dismal*  dark,  ami  sable  snout* 
Whence  sooty  lava  issued  out,  .'  -r 

And  o'er  his  beard  meand'ring  ran, 
To  protfe  him  a  poetic  man 
He  spluttered  a'  bahh  wide  and  far, 
Up  frae  the  pu'pit  to  die  bar ;  * 
Of  a'  that's  virtuous,  good,  and  great,       / 
In  cottage,  palace,  church,  or  states  i 

(His  words  expressly  do  declare  it,)      ■ 
Gied  his  vile  nostrum  a'  the  merit ; 
And  when  the  gutter  ceas'd  to  rin 
Down  frae  his  nostrils  to  his  chin, 
His  snuff-fed  muse,  dwarfd  to  a  span, 
Expir'd  in  filth  where  she  began.  '- 

Cou'd  ony  o'  the  Muses  kiss  him  ? 
Or  rather  cou'd  they  fail  to  hiss  him  ? 
Even  Phoebus'  self,  tho'  starker  far, 
Smelling  the  nostrum  frae  afar, 
Wad  turn  indignant  on  his  heel, 
And  stap  his  nose,  and  rin  and  squeel, 
And  swear  by  a'  the  *  streams  o'  hell, 
He'd  gie'm  Parnassus  to  himsel' ! 

-And  a»  for  you,  my  Ploughman  blade, 
I  doubt  ye'U  sair  mistak'  your  trade, 

*  The  river  Styx,-^-th«  oath  of  the  gods. 


•*<;*. 
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If  e'er  ye  try  to  speel  the  brae 
Where  poets  lilt  the  melting  lay.; 
But  if  ye'll  ills'  *  friend^  advice, 
111  gi'e  y*?t  fai  a  Terra  trice. 

When  y^nkers  ditfer  4>n  the  green,     . 
Ne'er  fash  your  thumb,  nor  step  between, 
Or  (as  my  great  gran'-niither  spake) 
Ye'll  may  be  get  the  redding  straik.  .  * 
Attend  your  horses  and  your  plough, 
This  done,  ye  just  do  weei  enough;   -       * 
When  Winter  bites  wi'  tempests  Aisky,  ;  ■ 
Cowp  aff  a  gill  o*  Cuttie'4  whiaky ; 
And  ay  remember,  auld  or  young,  ■•  .  .  . 
To  keep  a  clean  weel  scraptt  tongue. 
If  at  a  chance,  unlucky  time, 
Ye're  whiskify'd  to  try  a  rhyme, 
Ye'll  mak'  a  shift  'mang  gipsy  lasses, 
Altho'  ye  dinna ken  Parnassus; 
And  tho#  your  poetry  be  nil  hoe, 
Ye're- sure  to  shine  at  Cottie's  hillock* .    < 

Benlomond-Law,  April  16,  1805. 

Ibid. 


LETTER  TO  ALEXANDER  GIBSON  HUNTER,  ESQ. 

No.  1,  Lower  Guildford  Street, 
London,  20th  December  1805. 
Sir, — Though  now  a  stranger  iu  the   "  Land  of 
Cakes,"  the  amor  patriae  beats  strong  in  my  bosom, 
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and  I  feel  the  same  degree  of  philanthropy  towards 
my  snuff-taking  countrymen,  as  when  we  were  wont 
to  prime  noses  together.  The  comforts  of  your 
large  and  well-replenished  horn,  nested  by  your 
humorous  and  facetious  conversation,  are  delightful 
to  my  recollection. 

As  a  countryman  and  brother  snuff-taker,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  you  will  receive  with  pleasure  aAy  thing 
in  praise  of  the  all-powerful  and  neyer-enough-to- 
be-  extolled  plant.  I  therefore  send  you  the  follow- 
ing poem,  which  I  received  from  a  friend  last  New 
Year's  day ;  and  as  it  appears  to  me  worthy  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  is  dedicated,  I  think  it  a  pity  that  it 
should  be  hid  in  obscurity,  more  especially  as  I  am 
afraid  there  are  many  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
all-soothing  comforts  arising  from  "  a  cannie  pinch 
o'  snuff." 

What  would  you  think,  therefore,  of  giving  it  a 
place  in  your  very  seful  and  much  read  Magazine 
next  month,  as  a  New  Year's  gift  to  all  brother 
snuff-takers.  Should  you  think  proper  to  confer 
this  honour  upon  it,  it  is  at  your  service,  from  your 
sincere  and  obedient  servant, 

A  Brother  Snuff-Taker. 

A  Dialogue  on  the  Virtues  of  Sniff. 

Jack. 

Come,  nibdur  Tarn,  we'll  tak'  a  glass, 
To  hansel  the  hew  year ; 
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* 


i 


i  » * 


Sometimes  a  drap  o'-Fairntosh 
The  heart  0?  man.  can  cheer-     <  r 

Yet  troth  its*  Jiaething  «£  itself ,.    .*  < 
Though,  thw  be  right  gude  stuff  j 

I  .wadna  gi'e  a  button  fort 

Without  a  pinch  o'  snuff! .  : :  ah  -..\  1 

.   „■..<.       :L\„\   *l«     j..     i.  '  .  •»*•  ' 

O'  Burgundy,  or  bright  Champaign*,' 

They  mak'  an.' unco  din ;         1 
To  gi'e  aae  meikle  gear  ibr.drink ; ■. •  ■ ", 

Maun  surely  be  a  sin.   . 
Aft'  after  a'  the  braggarts  say,'     - 

'  Tis  but  poor  shilpit  *tuff ; 
I  wadna  tak'  a  gallon  o't 

For  a'e  guid  mull  o'  snuff* 

,  .  .  ' .        . ;     .       .  .     .       .  . .    *  • 

Ye  wadna  weary,  nibour  Tam, 

Were  I  to  tak*  a  while     - 
To  roojse  the  virtues  .0'  this  plant,    - 

Wilich  a*  our  waes.  beguile; 
For  when  a  bodie's  sair  cast  down, 

An'  fortune  looks  but  gruff, 

That  chield  maun  be  a  silly  lown    - 

Wha  is  nae  cheered  by  snuff. 

Tam. 

.4 • 

Weary  I— dear  man,  that  canna  be, 

Wi'  sic  a  bonnie  theme ; 
I  loVt  sae  weel*  that  ilka  night 

O*  this  braw  plant  I  dream* 
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Whaf  s  a'  the  aied'cines  that  are  ta'wtt, 

An*,  doctors'  pusonld  stuff t  :n  ;»/»'/ 
I  wadna  gi'  a  grain  for  ane, 
/  Ef few  o' Aq  worst,  o*  smiffi 

Didna  the  mirkie night  come  on, 

When  I  maun  wander  hame, 
Like  VjrgiFs  shepherds,  we  might  sing, 

The  laurel  to  obtain.     ,u ■.'..•• 
They;sabg  o'  Philadas?,  andi  flames,  •  *. 

O'  love,  an'  sic  like -stuff ;     ^     A 
While  we  life's  dearest  comfort  sing, 

A  cannie  pinch  b' snufi  - 


Jack.. 


.  / 


Surely  had  honest  Virgil  kenn'd 

How  snuff  the  brain  can  clear,       : 
A  cantie  ode  he  wad  ha'e  penn'd 

In  praise  o't  ilka  year. 
What  signifies  your  sangs  o'  love  ? 

They're  naething  else  but  buff; 
The  jades  may  a'  be  guid  enough, 

But  nae  sae  guid  as  snuff. 

There's  Meg  the  wife's  a  dainty  quean, 
An'  keeps  a'  things  fu'  tight, 

But  then  she  aye  sae  fashes  me 
Whene'er  my  nose  I  dight : 

In  troth,  her  jibes  I  canna  bear, 
She  gars  me  tak'  the  bufl}  -  '  , 
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When  saucily  she  cries,  "  Gudeman, 
You're  eme  the  lugs  in  snuff,'1 

But,  Tam,  we  e'en  maun  bide  wift  a', 

Though  jibed  up  we  be  ; 
The  $neeshen«muU  we  stilL  maun  ca% 

Tho'  wives  should  tak'  die  gee. 
J le'e my  Maggie  passing  weel, 

An'  canty  we  might  be, 
Did  nae  she  haunt  me  like  a  deil 

About  my  dear  Rappee. 


f . 


It  sweetens  care  at  ilka  hand, 

It  cures  us  o'  our  pains  ; 
What  wad  the  learned  doctors  doe, 

Did  snuff  ne'er  clear  their  brains  ?  : 
Then,  oh !  ye  gods,  be  kind  to  me 

In  your  $lysian  heaven ; 
Should  I  but  ance,  an  weel,  get  there, 

Treat  me  wi'  Thirty-Seven  (I  I 

Scots  Mao.  1806. 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  COOKE  IN  DUBLIN— MR. 
MATTHEWS,  AtfD  MRS.  glTONS. 

Mb.  Cooke,  now  tbirty^ight  years  of  age,  and 
having  been  seventeen  years  &  player,  during  many 
of  which  he  stood  forward  as  the  hero  of  the  pro- 
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yincial  theatres  of  England,  was  aa  object  of  attrac*- 
tion  and  delight  to  the"  warro-heaarted  sons  of  St. 
Patricks  He  took  possession  of  the  Dublin  stage 
without  a  struggle-  There  was  no  competitor ;  the 
throne  was  his  own* 

On  Wednesday  the  MKh  of  November  1794»  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Dublin,  The  charac- 
ter he  then  played  was  Othello.  Mr.  Daly  played 
Iago,  and  Mis*  Campion  Desdemona.  This  lady 
married  Mr.  Pope,  and  died  in  1809,  having  been 
taken  ill  while  playing  this  same  character,  for  Mr* 
Cooper's  benefit,  at  Drury-Lane,  when  Mr.  Cooke 
played  Iago, 

Most  of  the  great  characters  of  tragedy,  such  as 
Macbeth,  Richard,  Othello,  Zanga,  Sbylock,  and 
many  others,  with  inaay  first  parts  in  comedy,  were 
filled  this  season  by  Mr.  Cooke,  who  complains  In 
his  journal  of  the  want  of  ability,  as  well  as  discip- 
line, in  Mr,  Daly's  corps.  «  While  I  was  in  the 
Dublin  theatre,"  says  he,  "  the  celebrated  person 
nage,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  D'Eon, 
used  sometimes  to  fence  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
dressed  as  an  officer  of  dragoons.  The  Dublin 
theatre  was  at  that  time  at  a  low  ebb ;  the  perfor- 
mers were  ill  paid»4nd  the  house,  scenes,  and  dreisea, 
very  mean  and  bad.  On  the  second  or  third  of 
March  1795,  I  quitted  the  theatre :  I  was  heartily 
sick  of  it ;  and  being  appointed  to  act  Don  Felix  1ft 
the  Wonder,  and  rto  dress  provided,  I  embraced  ttfe 
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oppbrtunity  of  taking  my  leave.  From  this  period, 
4*ttf  Mftreh  1796,  I  messed  to  be  an  actor.** 
.'v'  It  is  tattoo  evident,  that  the  cause  here  assigned 
w*s  not  sufficient  of  itaelf  to  produce  die  effect  re- 
corded. The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Cooke's  want  <tf 
prudence  and  common' sense  m  the  common  trans- 
actions of  life,  drove  him  at  this  time  from  the 
targe.  iTrtemperance,  which  long  before  hud  be* 
pome  <*a-  -habit  with  him,  and  which  tarnished  his 
jfame  as  an  ac%or^  marred  his  u$efohtee»  as  a  man, 
4Uid  finally  produced,  as  its  inevitable  effect,  dteease 
atod  death,  was  the  cause  of  A  series  of  actions,  ;dm> 
ittg  the  twelve  months  now  under  consideration, 
which  will  scarcely  appear  credible  to  those  who 
Me  not  used  to  contemplate  the  romances  of  real  life ; 
romances  much  more  strange  than  those  of  fiction, 
df  we  except  the  old  and  new  tales  of  ghosts*  and 
-dragons*  and  giants,  and  certainly  full  as  instructive. 
Let  the  picture  of  genius,  degraded  by  weakness, 
-and  brought  to  shame,  poverty,  disease, -and  the 
.brink  of  the  grave,  make  its  due  impression. 

The  causes  which  removed  Mr.  Cooke  from  be- 
ifore  the  public  in  this  instance  I  am  enabled  to  state, 
-as  well  as  the  circumstances  which  brought  him 
back  to  the  stage  at  the  time  he  has  mentioned. 
;  >  Mr.  Matthews,  now  and  for  some  years  a  distin- 
guished favourite  with  the  London  audience,  at  that 
time  a  very  young  man  and  actor,  was  a  member  of 
Daty's  company,  and  lodged  in  the  same  house  with 
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Cooke.  One  night  after  play  aiidl^^  i*bth^J4^5 
Matthews  «h»ving.  played  Mordecai.  to  Cooke's  r^jfl 
Axo^^aBd^ta,t^e.  sa&ipatioitiof  tie  wierap,  <*a* 
ia^^?byi^%tovtal^^suppeff  in  his  ttmnt&tetfiir 
Jtfijitaad  drink  svhisky.  .punch.  This  high  bo^ndfe 
wa$<*gratefoUy  received  and  .accepted  by.  the  y*i#^g 
eamediaa,  who  anticipated  both  pleasure  aa&Jiife 
sfcpocftoa  from  the  society. of  the  celebrated  acto& 
Semper,  over,  and  Cooke's  spirits  elevated,  the,^ 
tigues  of  the  evening  were  forgotten ;  .he  was  plmpfj 
with  his  young  companion^  whose  toogue,  freed  fag* 
all  shackles. by  the ■  smoking  liquor,  glibly?  {>en3q£ 
forth  those  praises  which  Cooke's  superior  falen|& 
ppomptedt  One  jug  of  whisky  punch,  was jqukfcjjj 
emptied;  and  while  drinking  the  second  Geocgt 
Frederick  in  his  turn  begins  to  commend  youbg 

Matthew  v  -  ..^./n- 

.-ft Yen  are  young,  and. want  some  one  to,adv&; 

and  guide  you  :  take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  nothing 

like  industry  and  sobriety — Mrs*  Burns;  I  Another 

jug  of  whisky  punch,  Mrs.  Burns— you  jpaake  it  sp 

good^Mrs*  Bucns  ? another. jug,"    ..  '  ...  :  ■•• 

.-  -*f  YasyiMister  Cooke*".  .  .U  '^^ 

■  "  In  our  profession,  my  young  %iend,  dissipation 

is  too  apt  to  be  the  bane  of  youth— I'vUlanous  com* 

pany,'  low  company,  leads  them  fronx  studying  their 

business,  and  acquiring  that  knowledge  which,  alon^ 

can.  make  them  respectable." ../. 

>'«Thushe  proceeded,  drinking*  and.  uttering  advice 

(not  the  less  valuable  because  in  opposition  to  his 

H 
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#*a  practice),  and, assuring  Matthews  of  bis  paoteo- 
jtiOP*  instruction,  and  all  lis  influence  tofoirward  his 
mmmi -:  whale  the  whisky  punch,  jug  after  Jug^  Tar- 
*j*h*a\  end  with  it  all  semblances  <>f  the  virtues  so 
esoqpently  praised.  Though  maAlenei  by  theiumes 
^*be  lAquw,  itta*  chain;  taf  his- ideas  contained  fitiH 
^iwhroken^.aad  te  bcga«  a  dis^rtatiou  on  the  his- 
trionic art,  proceeding  from  first  principles  toade- 
4eU  of  the  mode  ef  exhibiting  the  passions,  wfcfr  a 
Ipecimfen  of  each ;  by  way  of  illuateatioru:; 
uve&L  is  impossible  to  describe*  but  the  reader  may 
f^rhaps  imagine^  the  ludicrous  effect  of  this  scene. 
^Bhz>  power  p£  the  whisky  operating  in  diametric 
^pposjtkmr  to  the  will  on  bis  strong  and  flexible 
dgatores,*  produced  contortions  and  distortions^  of 
<which  lie  was  insensible,  while  Matthews  sat  gazing 
with  astonishment,  and  at  times  in  an  agony*  from 
the  effort  to  restrain  his  risible  faculties ;  bus  toadd 
*o  his  torture,  Cooke  began  to  question  him*  after 
each  ^horrible  faee/f  as  to  die  meaning  of  it  or  the 
fjasaion  expressed.  Matthews,  totally  in  the  dark  as 
to  Cooke's  meaningf  made  every  possible  mistake; 
and  when  set  right  by  Cooke,  eiowed  himself  by 
r4shatging>hia'Stupidily  on  the  whisky.  - 
-«  There— what's  that  ?J> 
:>rt4  Very  fine^.gir/'fu  >».:  •;.-.■;•••,   •  ■>■  \  ■■ 

vti  ^But  t»A^  is  it?"  •  ".,:< 

"  O — anger — anger,  to  be  sure/' 
"  >'M  To  be  sure  you're;  a  blockhead-^ Fear  I  fear, 
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But  when  the  actary  after  .making  a  kktottetf  fto* 
compounded1  of  Mtttttfc  malignity  a*id  tbe<t>reft<4 
leering  of*  dnmbelD  wttyr,  told  his  pupit  thai  that 
was>fate/i  {Mor  Matthaw*  ctottfd riefriat  tia  iotig&l  but 
roared  with  convulsive  laughter.  «>i»l 

Cooke  was  surpratd  and  enraged  at  this  tnrdte- 
ness  in  his  young  giratfty  but  Matthews  had 
eooi^h to  pacify  him. 

Mistress  Barns,  in  the  mean  tkne,  had  protested 
against  making  any  more  whisky  punchy  aliil  Jltffr 
brought  up  the  last  jug,  4pen  CooKV  soletm*  pro- 
mise that  be  would  arid  for  n*  more*  Thfc  jttgfe 
finished;  and  Matthew^  heartily  tired*  tfrroks/fc* 
shall  escape  from  his  tormentor,  and  make*  #  »ae*i 

tO  go.     .!    !.  ;;;.        ::'      :•     -";J  ':    .*!!'      .  -   "  :    "  '; 

"  Not  yet,  my  dear  fcey  j  one  jag  more,"  *'J* 

"  If! s  very  late,  sir.**  * 

"  Only  one  more.*  />•>.•   7' 

a  Mistress  Bums  will  not  let  us>  have  it/*  ni* 

,   "«Wo*ntshc2  Pllahi^yoJttthrtpi^ettdy..^'  <••  > 

Coofce  thonders:  with  bi*  foot,  and  rooftolfttefc  «M 

peatedljr,  iH  Mistress  Btntoai"::  At  length*  fcteMf 

Mrs.  Butti^  who  had  got  tot  bed,  in  fe»]4e0  dtf  MM^ 

in  the  chamber  immediately  under  tbtra}  immmtlffW' 

"  Whatis  it  you  want,  Mister  Ooroke?w^  »  •«     '» 

"  Another,  jug  of  whisky  puich?  ■  Mistress  Bum** 

"  Indeed,  but  you   can  have  no  me&sj1  MiBtet' 

Cooke/'  ':•>••.  '  r.;v..1i     \':t:">.m>  :•  ;  •' 

*  Indeed  tat  I  wi^  Mitti^s  Bunw  ~  '  r- 
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.*  tf  Reredmber  your  promise,. Mister  Cooked 
l^-  Another  jug  of  punch*  Mistress  ^Burns." 
•  .«"  Indeed,  and  i!  fciil  not  get  out  of  bij*  own  bed 
nay  more  at  allv  Mister  Cooke ;;  and  so  there's  an 
end  of  it !"  .      '•»■_■    •  »  t:w     ')'• .' 

^VWell  «ee  iibttt,- MUtzttsfll -Bomfti^ 

v  Whcm*  tp  Mafctihfefrs'  further  astonishment,  he 
seized  the  jug,  and  smashed  it  on  the  floor  oiferthe 
bead  of  Mistress  Burns*  ex^laiming^  -ft  Da  you  hear 
4»t,  Mistress  Burns  ?w:  •;:-.-:t  -v. 

<«  Yes  I  do,  Mister  Gmfke^n:u ; 
•  He  then  proceeded  to*  break  the  chairs  one  by 
<we,  after  each  exblanBtog,  ^  Do  yoo/jiie^  that, 
Mistress  Burns?"  and  receiving  in  reply*  ;r.r-    :  ! 

w  Yes  I  do,   Mister  Cooke ;  and  you'll  be  very 
sorry  for  it  to-morrow*  so  you  will/'./.r  /      .;< 

He  then  opened  the  window,. and  veryidelibierate- 
ly  proceeded  to  throw  the  looking-glasses  into  the 
street,  and  the  fragments  of  broken  tables  and 
*  chairs.  Matthews  had  made  several  attemrks^to  go, 
aqd  had  beerrtibtained  by  Cooke:  he  now*  ventured 
something  like  an' expostulation ;  on  which  his"  men- 
tor ordered  hikn  *>ut  of  his  apartment, /and' threw  the 
candle  and  candlestick: after  him. '  Matthews  having 
departed,  tW' wretched  madman  sallied  out,  and 
was  brought  htoe  next  day;  beaten  and  defdrmed 
with  bruises*  7   «-  •    •//::'*    *.-       ;</;      ■■'    .}.. 

The  disgrace  attending  the  notoriety  of  this  trans- 
action drove  Mnifttn  to-  furfhefr  mad  intempierance ; 
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the  stage  was  abandoned;  <uid  irt  a  fit  of  drunkeni 
ness  and  despair  he  enlisted  as  a  private -in  a  regi- 
ment destined  <for  the  W^st  Indies.  ■■   '• 

Du^la^s  Memoirs  of  Cooke.  - 


;* 
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A  TRIP  TO   CARLISLE— -GRETNA THE  ENGLISH 

NORTHERN  CIRCUIT,  ' 

......        ..         .»,  i.  .    .  .      :  ;  *f 

"  Life/'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  has  few  things  better 
than  being  rapidly  whirled  about  in  a  post-chaise*99* 
This,  for  ought  I  know,  may  be  very  correct,  and 
very  descriptive  of  a  peculiar  and  undefinable  lett- 
ing ;  but  I  am  quite  sure,  that  had  the  Doctor  lived 
to  be  M  rapidly  whirled"  on  the  top  of  a  stage-coach* 
contending  for  the  palm  of  victory  with  a  newly 
established  rival  on  the  road,  his  well  known  regatd 
for  his.  neck,  and  the  valuable  head  which  it -sup- 
ported withal,  would  have  considerably  cooled  Us  * 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  "  rapid  whirling,"  which  I[ 
take  to  be  one  of  the  queerest  things  imaginably 
particularly  where  one  has  left  at  home  a  wife,  am} 
some  half  doaen  budding  liege  subjects- of  our  so***, 
reign  Lord  the  King.  It  was  my  fate  to  experience 
this  delectable  and  thrilling-  sensation*  and  to  enter- 
tain the  comfortable  anticipation,  that  the  very  next 
turn  would  to  a  certainty  humble*  the  pride  of  the* 
lofty,  and. verify  the  memorable  words  of  scripture*' 
"  he  that  exaUeth  himself  shall  bo-  abased."     The 
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without  the  dtemctioR.oi fawfcwi  bane*  wiwytirmg 

a  tide  to  constitute  m  action  of  damages  Agftinat 

%  I  chose  this  in  preference  to  the  more  direct  road 
to  Carlisle,  that  I  might  have  it  in  my  power  to 
visit  the  classic  farm  of  EUisland,  and  muse  for  a 
Jmmm%  \W#$  the  meusoleum  of  ttoi^upitaWe  *md 
unfortunate  Burse,  ^  ths  ^ntysental  voyager, 
who  feels  within  himself  a  spark  of  the  divine  soul 

of  pe*t*y9  ajk!  kiudte*  wot  genera**  Iwi indignant 
enthusiasm  *t  the  recollection  of  him*  whose  genius, 
w^  l#,  the  jdelight  and  th^  boost  of  his  ungrateful 
n*tite  land  to  Jt&e  remotest  *gf%  ElUslwd  posses*®* 
mwctivm  fer  more  powerful  and.  indeetructable 
tb#a  what  urise  from  the  scenery  eio«e*  consisting 
of  the  beautiful  and  well  wooded  banks  of  the  deep- 
flow«g  Nith  in  the  fore-grouod,  and  an  amphi- 
theatre of  distant  hills  in  the  back,  giving  amplitude 
and  wm  lubJimity  tp  the  scene,  /Ifytnre  is  only 
poweriU  ove*  the  human  heart  by  the  witchery  of 
eyioorafoffl  wd  remewhraaee.  Wbakifor  example, 
w^uld  be  t&e  fine  Peenecy  of  Marathon,  without  the 
glomes  of  MiUwdeft  ?  Qr  who  would  ?stop  to:  gaae  on 
Thermal**,  btetk*  b*«e% and sterikn*it.is,  but 
fiaf»  the  veU:  remembered  selftdevetion  of  Leonidas 
aftic hi* .invincible  SpwUmf  This  is  the  great 
ttttterrdtoiro  ;thet  elteits  our  emotions  as  we  sur- 
yey  4p4i¥idu4 ; spots  of  eertfc,  hallowed  by.  the 

ISCfdlect&p  ,*tf greaft  actions*  *Tk1  associated  with 
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these  events  in  human  history  whid*  make  their  way? 
to  all  hearts,  and  exert  a  certain  influence  on  the  fca* 
(karstmodiBg#of  all.  What  can  be  fitter*  grander,  meter 
romantic,  than  die  paw  of  Kilhkrankie,  which*  :etf 
every  turn,  as  you  thread  the  defile,  exhibits  new  febbe 
of  beauty  and  sublimity  ?  Yet  it  is  not  saying  toe  mAch 
taaver,  that  the  arrantest  view-hunter  who  ever  ssilied> 
forth  wiih  knapsack  on  bade,  and  well  greased  sboori* 
on  foet,  never  trode  that  wild  and  romantic  soKftud* 
without  heaving  a  reluctant  sigh  to  the  memory  of  th# 
brave  Viscount  Dundee,  What  then  would  Ellislandf 
be  without  Burns?  To  me^  I  confess,  the  Very  groundc 
seemed  holy*     I  was  now  treading  the  identical? 
spots  of  earth  whkk  that  immortal  bard  had  trode* 
so  often  before  me,  and  I  felt  disposed  to  claim  ac** 
quamtanee    with  every  stone   and  every  tree  en> 
which  his  eye  had  vested  in  his  solitary  musings^' 
I  thought  of  his  undying  lame,  and  of  bis  piwdilo" 
tioos,  already  identified  with  the  habits,  feelmgSy 
joys,  sorrows,  national  prejudices  and  distinctions  oC 
oar  dear  native  land;  and,  above  ally  I  thought  of 
those  noble  lyric  compositions,  which  have  cheered* 
the  hearts  of  his  country  men  in  aU  regions,  and  m* 
all  climates,  from  Spitsbergen  to  Ikbe*  Eqaator^i; 
from  the   Ohio  and   Orinocco  to  the  Indus  and* 
the  Ganges, — from  "the  river;  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth*"     I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  this  enthusiasm. 
I  am  not  conversant  with   that  half- metaphysical^ 
hall-sentimental,  nonsensical  jargon,  which  is  now-a- 
days  yclept  "fine  writing,*'   and  which  has  been 


brought  into  some :  repute  by  •  hair-brained  Lakists 
ami  ekpelledi  Oxonians;  but  I  cannot  refuse  ..my 
paining  ;  tribute  to  tbat  mighty,  spirit*  whose  nnm- 
l»ers,vaa  they  were  my  earliest  delight,  so  will  pro- 
bably be  among  my  latest  recollections.  •  >  t  '  ■  ■ 
ii- After  a  pleasant  evening  spent  in  Dumfries  with 
ajcbngenial  spirit,*  who  is  at  once  the  ornament  and 
delight  of  the  circle  in  whichhe  moves,  and/who  is 
BOileai  dbtinguished  for  the  amiable  qualities  of  Jiis 
heart,  than  for  richness  and  delicacy;  of  fancy,  con- 
joined with  a  sound*  vigorous,  and  independent 
judgment,  I  set  out  for  Carlisle  on  the  following 
morning;  and  met  with  no  adventure  worth  men* 
tfening  till  we  reached. .Gretna  .Green,  "  of  buck- 
ling, celebrity."  Here,  however,  a  little  incident 
occurred  which  must  always  form  a  sort  of  era  in 
my  monotonous  existence.  We  had.  passed,  this 
notorious  scene  of  renegade  matrimony  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  when  we  were  met  by  a  chaise  and  four, 
the  horses  all  in  a  foam,  the  postilions  whipping 
tod. spurring! like  the  very  devil,  and. a  gendeman 
of  very  interesting  and  manly  appearance  on  the 
box  cheering  them  on  to  still  greater  exertions,  and. 
more  unmerciful  flagellations.  They  had  cleared 
the  winning-post  (by  which  J  mean  the  little  river 
Sark*  the  boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  only 
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at ^' short  distance  from  Gretna),  and<it  wbcboi; 
seek  4»r  nothing ;  for  the1  pursuit 'had  bearcenduotof 
ed  with<such  animation  i  mud  perseverance,  that  Jlbfe 
gallant  had  not  started  a  minute  and  a  half  f rem /tba 
Bush  Iim  at  Carlisle,; when  the  father  of  the  Aw 
fugitive*  drove  up  to  the  door.  -  Horses  were  shiftei 
in  less  thtfft  three  minutes,  so  that  the  advantaged 
time  m  fovour  of  the  fugitives  might  be  estimauuLab 
less  Aah  five  minutes.  When  we,  met  the -fin6 
chaise^  die  race  had  reached  the  very  ccw^.of  intek 
rest.  It  was  impossible  to  remain  passive;  Soirie* 
thing  must  be  done,  and  that  instantly, — the  pus*, 
suers  were  already  in  sight.  In  this  extremity,  and 
prompted  by  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  which  I  hope  yoa 
have -too  much  gallantry  to  condemn,  I  seized  Jtbfj 
reins  from  the  hands  of  the  coachman,  and  with  thto 
aid  of  a  spruce  young  blood,  who  entered  into  th* 
joke  toto  corde,  we  instantly  descended,  turned  the 
horses  and  coach  right  across  the  road,  and  com** 
nteneed  fumbling  among  the  traces,  as  if  something1, 
had  been  broken,  and  required  immediate  xepaift 
I  should  mention,  that  we  chose  our  ground  witfc^ 
considerable  judgment ;  for  at  the  place  where  we 
set  the  coach  across  the  road,  it  was  so  narrow,*  that 
to  pass  us  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  safety  was 
an  utter  impossibility.  In  a  trice  the  pursiiera 
were  at  us,  and  a  scene  ensued  whieh  baffles  all 
description, — roaring  -—imprecating  curses  — blbteft 
—  confusion  —  blasphemy  —  entreaty  —  all  gto* 
tesquejy  commingled,   and.  all  for  a  little,  to  .&& 
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pupa**?  for  Old  Grotty  wss.in  such  a  totoeiing 
piiHkm>:^and  the,  postilions  were  in  such  *  pother* 
tfeat  they  did  nothing  but  run  about  knocking)  ,their 
dunderheada  against  one   another**     During  the 
waifey  however,  I  thought  I  noticed* that  th*  post** 
bus  were  by  no  means  so  hearty  in  the  cause  of  the 
fctberaaL had  seen;  those  who  .were'  in  Ahtft  of  hi* 
daoghbtc^they  i  made  a  world  erf  noise ^-+aw*ve 
dreadfullyiinprontable  oaths---*an.  about  yelling  like 
drunken  jiemorar<~bu  t  did  nothing;   At  length*  after 
delaying  them  for  about  eight  minutes,  we  got  our 
pen^evous  vehicle  turned  once  more  in  the  line  of 
nuurch,  andoff  we  set,  accompanied  by  a  volley  of 
oaths*   which,  "could  curses  kill,"  would  be  no 
joke,  I  assure  you.    Our  interference,  however,  had 
done  the  gallant  good  service;  for  before  the  father 
aad  his  myrmidons  arrived  at  "  Johnson's  Tavern" 
(the  temple  of  Hymen  at  Gretna)*,  the  priest,  alwaya 
on  the  alert,  and  die  law  of  Scotland  ever  kind  to 
lovers  in  haste,,  had  rendered  all  further  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  father  to  recover  his  fugitive  child 
perfectly  fruitless ;  she  had  become— a  wife  ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  young  mar* 
tied  couple  returned  to  the  Bush  in  Carlisle,  where, 
just  as  theyiwere  descending  from  their  chaise,  now 
no  longer  alarmed  by  the  dread  of  being  overtaken*, 
the  coachman,  who  had  so  properly  and  prudently 
suffered  himself  to  be  disponed  by  myself  and  the 
other  gentleman,  and  had  thereby  doae  them  so 
seasonable   service,   approached  thengatlant*   and 
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b#gged  hi*  honour's  pleasure  in  consideration  of  his 
signal  merit  in  delaying  the  pursuit  for  these  att 
important  eight  nnrfijtes;  explaining  at  the  same 
tiaae,  with  the  accustomed  veracity  of  his  trade,  thai 
be  hajl  done  the  deed  of  his  own  proper  motto? 
and  athis  own  pergonal  risk.    A  couple  of  sovereign! 
rewarded  hi*  application.   I  happened  to  paw  at  the 
same  instant  on  my  way  to*  the  White  Hart,  one  off 
the  best  houses  -of  entertainment  in  England*    I  do 
not  know  what  process  had  been  elaborated  in 
eoachee's  mind  by  the  reception  of  the  two  sore* 
reigns  which  he  had  just  secured,  by  claiming  to 
himself  the  whole  merit  of  the  transaction,  but  1m 
had  hardly  noticed  me  ere  he  vociferated,  "  Gad* 
zooks,  your  honour,  if  that  be's  not  the  very  gentle- 
man who  coomed  to  ma  help  joost  at  the  nick  tf- 
toime,  your  honour,  and  gammoned  ould  camstary 
like  a  very  knowing  one."     Benedict  was  at  me  in 
a  trice,  and  begged  that  I  would  do  him  the  honour 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  him  and  his  bride.     I 
readily  complied*  being  anxious,  moreover,  to  sew 
whether  the  prize  was  worth  the  race.     We  entered 
the  Bush  together,  and  found  the  poor  young  lady 
in  tears.     She  seemed  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a 
strange^ ;  but  re-assured  by  her  lover,  and  pleased 
with  hia  delicate  a»d  incessant  attentions,  the  cloud* 
that  had  gathered  on  her  beautiful  brow  were  soon 
dispelled;  a#d  forgetting  her  father's  malediction^ 
and;  the  losfr  rof  her  paternal  home,  she  resigned  her- 
self  mpde$tiy<to  thfe  joyous  impulse  of  the  hour.     I 


thought  I  should  have  been  devoured  with  thanks 
ftfcffl  both' the  parties  when  I.  related  16  theft*  the 
true  state  of  the' adventure  on  the  hanks  of  the  Sark, 
prompted  by  the  impulse  of  the1  moment,  «arid  die 
perilous  aspect  of  the  chaser  -But  for  this  Reason- 
able device,  thfey  ttiust  infallibly  have 'been  -caught  ; 
and  what  would- have  rendered  sticfr'a  calamity  still 
more  dreadful,  they  would  have  been  arrested  at  the 
v*ry  moment  and  spot  whe*e  they  expected  to  con- 
•umtaate  their  fondest  hopes;  >  Indeed,  this  must 
have  happened  in  an  earlier  part  of  the;ftm$  had  not 
the  pottilions  been  previously  determined  'against 
mch  a  chance.  These  knowing  rogues  are  afraid 
rf  bringing  discredit  on  the  road  to  Gretna;  and 
although  they  like  the  chase,  they  have  no  notion  of 
tunning  down  the  game.  -  Besides,  it  almost  always 
happens  that  the  gallant  pays  most  liberally;  and 
no  class  of  men  exemplify  so  strikingly  the  omnipo- 
tence of  gold.  Happening  to  express  rrtV  surprise 
to  our  postilion,  a  Yorksbi  reman,  that  the  father 
was  so  seldom  successful  in  recovering  his  child, 
H  Dos*nt  know,  measter,"  said  eoachee,  with  a  mix- 
tare  of  contempt  for  my  ignorance,  and  indignation 
at  the  very  idea  of  a  lather  succeeding  in  such -an 
attempt,  "  Dos'nH  know j  that  yae  half  sovereign 
could  na,  by  no  possibility  in  this  oorld,  ere  catch  two 
'whole  ones  ?"  I  readily  assented  to  the  conclusiveness 
off  <  his  logic,  and  assured  him  that  he  could  not 
have  reasoned  better  had  he  bden  'expelled  ■  Ox- 
ford for  the  excellence  of  hjs  dialectics.  '   I  *rioy 
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here  iadd*  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  fair  readers,  thtait 
I  Jmve  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  so  interesting  a  ooup& 
The  lady  could  not  be  more  than  seventeen,  andJuhr 
beau  had  jiotf  Jie  assercd  me,  .complied  his  twentj* 
fifth  year*>  i  He  ihad,  however,  been:  in  the  army^4- 
had  seen  therfaceof  a  foe  for  the  fir$t  time  at  Quote 
Bras  and  .Waterloo,— and  was  now  on,  half .  psfja> 
"  Idle  dogs  worry  sheep,''  says  the  Scotch  proved* 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  I  thought  f I 
could  divine  that  the  first  advances: had  cometfrosi 
the  lady.  Nor  should  J  be  surprised  were*  I.  Conrad 
in  assuming  tliis  to  be  facU  A  more  manly  and 
interesting  figure*— -one  more  likely  to  captivate  aa£r 
woman— I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen:  nor  is 
there,  one  of  my  female  friends  and  .acquaintance  ok 
the  other  side  of  the  Solway,  who,  placed  in  similar 
circumstances  with  this  charming  fair  one,  would 
have  been  sdrry  to  take  a  trip  to  Gretna  in  his  com* 
pany.  To  his  bride  nature  has  given,  if  not 
lar,  at  least  very  finely  expressive  features^  So 
of  your  crack-brained  Edinburgh  Phrenologists 
would  have  been  glad  to  make  a  tour  to  the  Buait 
to  gaze  for  five  minutes  on  her  beautifully  ample 
forehead.-.1  .  i  .-        ..■.-,•,.:,...,:,    r«j,;ii 

In  Assizevw^ek,  there  are  just. two  objects  in/Cku> 
lisle  worth,  a  moment's  notice,  and  these  are  the 
Benoh  and  the  Bar*  >  A  few  words,  oat  each  of  these 
in;  their  ?  order  constitute  all  that  I  have  yet  to<  tell 
you  of  this  trip, to  the  capital  of  Cumberland* 
> .  On  i  the  occasion  ,of  my.  late   visit,   Mr.  Justice 
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JBatley  presided  in  the  criminal,  and  Mru  Justice 
Holroyd  in  the  civil  side.  The  reputation  of 'Mr. 
Awtice.  Bailey  ig  at <  thai  jnomeat  higher  thaaMl*atef 
•apy  *other  judge  on  the*  (bench,  .j  I  ha^eJibard  that 
•Jmi  was  dttbppointed^in  bo t  beings  sedectfcd  astfhe  soc*- 
$umd0  of  EUenborocrgh,  and  they  .hart  certainly 
promoted  an  inferior  man.  But  however  unjust  Ae 
Jbpena^E*  o£  patronage  may  have  been  ^Mr;.Jus»- 
iicfc  Bailey,  I  Am  not  equally,  sore  xhat>the  country 
has  reason  to  regret  this  act,  to  say  the  least,  of 
JMBt  unpardonable  pmksion.  •  .•  Nothing1  can.  b»  more 
becouiing.a  jadge  than  the  physiognomy:  of  iMn 
ijfot&oe /Baiky,~mild,  expressive^  beheyplefi^ryvt 
Arm  and  commanding ;  and  no  cxwntenanee-msfeeer 
m  truer  index  of  the  indwelling  mind.:  Ever  attend 
tire  to  the  business  in  handy  he;  appears  to' have 
oonstantly  before  his  eyes  what  is.  due  to  English* 
men*  and  English  justice.  •  In  the  best  aenssiof  the 
w*pd,  Jbe  is  counsel  for  the  accused*  and  seizing 
«n  ,*rery,fiu*»  circumstance,  or  prindpte  m.  fa*, 
4hat>can  possibly  make  on  their  favour*  throws  it 
into,  their  side  of  the  balance*  Englishmen  view 
thjs.  noble  quality  in  a  judge  wdth^lessjentbusiasm 
than  I  did,  accustomed  as  I  had  been,  ia!my  own 
country*  to  hear /judges  ,{wim  fi*exy;iw 
mating  invariably  &$.ccmnseli&gainst  4he  prisoner^ 
and  instead  of  attempting  toextoiuati  ornutogatri, 
fathering  up,  into  wae  fearful  ^duster  at  accumulate 
ed  crimination*  every  aggip^atiag  oirpumstance  and 
incident  of  the  case.     I  have  tofte*.  wondered  hotkey 
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took  more  pleasure  in  awarding  the  iatf  sentence-  tf 
thekw,thaii  Shearing  th^  chancelk* 

pronounce  the  (to  rth*  prisoner)  joyful  wotde,  ^  HM 
outltt^/ :;  But  let  that  pass*  It  ie  *  i^rea1*ii>&  •*# 
discover  mercy  blended  .with  justice  and  to  witMjfc 
the  itonr  stealing,  down  the  manly:  cheeks  of  Wi* 
whose  sense  of  stern  duty  a^d  oX  hujuanity  to-thf 
community,  compels  him  sometimes  to  deliver  *idU 
low  creature  over  to .-a  shameful  de&tb*  The  dignity 
of  the  judicial  character  is  not  impaired}  nor  tbt 
purity  of  the  ermine  sullied,-  by  those', precipe 
drops,  which  prove  that,  in  some  happily, oonstittt& 
ed  minds*  the  dry  austerity  of  legal  habits  does  *t& 
eradicate  those  .finer  and  more  .elevating  affection 
and  sympathies  of.  our  nature,  which  form  tfo 
greatest  and  the  proudest  characteristic  of  an  enn^ 
bled  humanity.  I  am  certain  I  am  correct  in  apooyfr 
ing,  that  no  judge  ever  sat  on  an  English  be&tib 
who  holds  so  high  a  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
public  as  Mr.  Justice  Bailey.  His  conduct  at  Yqrk, 
on  the  trial  of  Henry  Hunt  and  ottar^  will  nc$ 
soon,  if  ever,  be  forgotten.  On  that  Baemor^bttl 
occasion,  the  demeanour  of  this  Excellent  jwjgft 
combined  with  the  gigantic  legal  knowledge  whigfc 
he  displayed*  formed  altogether  a  )$p^cfiacJe  Q»wh¥lh 
the  very  gods  might  have  condescended  to  look,  witfc 
satisfaction..  Think  only  of  patience,  that  no  in> 
pertinence  or  irregularity  ,qch*M  distwb— of  W*d- 
nets  and  equanimity*  ts  glowing  and  as  splendid  **  A 
summer  day  <  without  a  cloud^-of  s  dignity  se4f-<?o**r 
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ftfe^d,  «n*  the*efc)*e  reveT^ and  respected even/by 
flfee  T^rjr  man>whoae>  pride  and  boa*t  it  would*  *a*& 
l^'tollave'sfceb  i^'  fa'  a  roomem  bfe  irnl^km*^ 
fl^jgtftifata&ft?  c»st  aside-^and  of  that  feafemta^tagftli 
itebWtedge  tad  experience neeessaty  to  awe t  an  cat* 
e^ch  iriagtt&ude*  ttovehy,  interest,  impo<tRrtc«^  and, 
f^^roft Id'  erre«  add^  danger  ;^-in  which  r4he?»nncfy 
ekfefefcce  of  the  constitution,  and  the  lWe«  <ci  the 
Ke#6*y>were  involved1," and  on  which  the  eye*  cf  ail 
Bktaiti,  and  almost  all  Europe,  were*  ilx^d  ;-*4faiflk 
df^hese  things  and  you  will  have  somottbtioh  o£  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  which  was  devolved  <onrtha 
aVfrrrfrable  jodgej  and  also  of  the  manner  in  whichthe 
tikwas  performed.    It  is  not  exaggeration  to  asierty 
that  on  the'  memorable  occasion  abovfe  a^hided!«o9 
tk*  sublimest  moral  spectacle  ever  exhibited -oh  rm 
Etogtfok  benehi  was  the  whole  conduct  of  Mm  J&fc* 
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^Mr.  Justice- Hohtyd  appears  to  be  a  mere  laWydr; 
&&>  his  countenance  lacks  that  gvaedul  atid  bewitch- 
iflg  expression  which  dwells  in  the  look*  of  hi*  bnCM 
*t&*  Bailey,  1  Notwithstanding  his  age  and  infirmi* 
tft*,>  however*  he  g'vveb  an  undivided  attention  to 
riu^esV  possesses  a  clear  head,  and  fumsBp  with 
^feot  cd^pt«ehen$kn),  ability,  and  impartiality  )As 
a^^tfan,  I  have  feeeB  told  that  he  is  languished 
alike1  for  hi^  integrity  jand  independence. .  •  ^  r  •  ; .  i  ^> 
~  *>Havfttg  Said'  se>>  much ;  of  the  Bench  oo  this  esreutt? 
I*  Shall1  How  proceed  to  the  Bar,  and  ^hnllnfcegii* 
Wfth ^fdditepHncepi  of  Englwh'^leaderivf'MrrrfK' 
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'  yAMr^&m-ktt*  >  <  W« hawfc  oo  Sfciwrktt  at  ***)&<** 
tiah  ftir»  aaid  it  ia  there&te  tftopoaaible  to  deaflriba 

jutyedion  alt  hand?  to  rba  a,  uaoafe  profoomd  lewycfc 
aad  » iqligftni (scholar  jJHe  <juoiw  autboritie*  aift 
d^giiVwwl asiif  .they  earns  to  him  by  inspiratkMVjand 
Jeya  dowll>{|be  |)rt>^nd«9t  onri^Kim^  ;of  law.as.if  thdp 
mem  tbewerteat  trifles,  •rendering  them,  by  Ah*pp$ 
atftlpdoviiar  to  kfcnf  eM,  intelligibfei  to  common,  qiindt 
5Hiether  addressing  judged  ^pr  JBlryv  he  k >©qoi|llyu^ 
home. ,  Jile  ha&ihe  maagBr^  o£afe>ishftd  afjdfiaffoat 
gedtlemen*  And  thedzLaf  a  unfan  of  the  woridj  aad 
oontiiie^tQ  ihrov!  aroaqct  AvhsLtov^r  he  says  tiff. dose* 
the^ieasiestf  and  mo^t  graceful  character.  He  ap* 
pears*. cqbal;  to  ^veary  ooca&oii'frftd  subject;  audit 
taay  be  itndy  said  that  qinoqtrid  tetigfa'ornavitiU<HM 
has  the  classics  at  hisofingec^eiidsrj  and  if  notqqaid 
to  Jonathan .  il^aine  iipi  <  this  jespect,  he  is  probably 
supfflrior.to jnost  of his  brother!  barristers.:  His  pert 
bob  isjsUt^elyiarid  sysupetriqai^  andh»^hysiognopqf 
alaioit  tqo  good.fbr/a  maiU];/piese:satui^advsB^ 
£age£  (be/has  tamed  /toi  the  beat  possible  acoosat^  <ao4 
ha&  ;&eG»rsd  )ap  empire  at  the  fiarj  which>  must>tt 
witaesatdtoibe believed^!  o Yet  it doaatfceGO^&taad 
that  ,\m  kiWitboi^,  eloquence.  Jble^is  aiiUpiy  pack 
Gmnh^:  wtf  simply ;>ekgbnt;.vib^t:s»earer-  tises..inio 
timfc  elevated  bjbcV;  aubiime  iregiony *  °^  ^  which  Hettty 
Bmughan)>*&  so^andiu^diap^tediitiaster*  Jn  e*e*J 
attempt  ^  thfe kind  he  bas  failed,  fcUis  as  nothing 
to  Broiighmiaiti  *he  Homec&CWBiiepM';'  andbtti 


ato&ther  advantage  at'the  Bar  over  this  greailand 
tringofcv  aaa%  but  what  he  has  derived  from  his  bfe- 
perior  standing,  greater  experience,  and  mora  **te»» 
stop  practice.  He<ia  almost  exclusively  **/lawyan. 
tto  has  obviously  «ev«rdip6iinto  ptilofophy,  omr 
Meaabnoed  his  mind'to  ^oec  ex*ewled>t»i©wjy^a»d 

<l**e>vast  conceptions*  whh<  which  Bsdngks»isc«> 
Atttiiliar.  He  is  aj:  present  a  better  lawyer  than 
J2roiighara;i  bat  this,  is  the  only  point  in  which,  they 
oaai  possibly  be,  brought  into  compariioti^ ji  iHrs 
riagsnifrij  clearness,  and  precision,*  in  stating*  case 
io<m  jury,  are.  certainly  admirable;  and  it  would  be 
wtry  difficult  to  conceive  it  possible  to  exoebhim;  in 
amy  of.  these  respects,  or  in  general .  professional 
learning.  His  acquaintance  with  life  andtmannera 
i*.  obviously  very  extensive.  Although  the  hs4feits*#f 
his  profession  appear  to  have  given  a  tun»4»Jus 
miadf  and  disinclined  him  to  philosophical  specula* 
tions,  yet  he  is  no  phlegmatist ;  but,  cm  tba»cantoapy» 
appears  to  have:  a  lively  perception  of  the  graces  md 
beauties  of  elegant  speaking,  or  fine  writing!  JniMa 
professional  career  he  has  had  great  advantage* 
He  has  always  been  listened  to  with  pecuhas^attenl 
(mi  by  the  Bench ;  and  such  is  his  winning  jRaimer, 
that  in  ten  minutes  he,  ia  almost  certain*  to  carry 
along  with  him  any  jury.  The  death  of  Sis  Samuel 
Jjtotnilly, ;  aa  it  threw  -into  his  >  bag  a  great  accession 
e^ibriafe,  so  it  added  greatly  to  his  consequent* and 
authority.  Hence  he  is  now  legarded.  inherit  as  ta 
M$  toft  Delphic  oracle,  than!  as  4  bwye&sfeeW  W 


lAaketi*  Wi^eappea* the  better  feasoa.  ***'Wtait 
tiH  wfc  tear  Mr,  Scarlett/  know  the  >l*ng*age*<rf 
jtefbts  at  the  oonchirion  of  an  ingenious  speech^ 
«&<  Opting  >e*trt*ei.  it  would  be  a*  wett*  we** 
Mr.*&*r*ettiK>t  to^httWthat  he  is sensible  ef  tbeefe 
^eWtitious  helpir  and  advantages.  It  *hm*'W 
confessed^howeveiv  that  he  really  does  speak  ^4s 
tmfc  hftving^authorky,  and-  not  as  the  ^W^'H* 
believes,  end  with  good  reason,  that'  the  thing^a* 
said  by  him,  wilt  have  more  effect  than  if  it  -had  btferf 
said  by  another  man.  Of  this  he  *aes  daily  eseastoi 
pies;  and  we  all  know  how  readily  and  impercepli* 
bly  self-love  may  delude  even  the  best  of  mem  -  As 
a  private  character,  Mi*.  Soarlett  is  quite  irreproachtt 
able;  and  as  a  public  man,  his  conduct  is  singukltty 
free1  from  any  stain  of  suspicion,  or-  time-servings  e# 
popularity-hunting.  As  to  the  sneer  of  a  certain 
dame,  celebrated  for  a  brainless  head  and  certrieatt 
ankles,'  that  Mr.  Scarlett  is  not  deep  read  {h&*) 
vm  mortally  abhor  the  miserable  pun,  »  and  bottty 
give  a  flat  denial  to  the  assertion  which  it  would 
seem  to  countenance.  The  next  in  order  at1  AMI 
Bar,  but  by.  far  the  first  in  point  of  celebrity,  &  M 
y  Henry  Bmighatn.  I  owe  it  to  truth  to  conftay 
that  I  \tias  for  a  long  period  of  my 'life  under  *Hi 
inftagrtce  of  strongipwjadices  against  this  iHufctribu* 
mat^^prejodices  imbibed  I  hardly  know  •  how,  and 
tit*  off  with'  tfedain  as  soe«  as  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  'Witnessing  thotfisplay  of  his  Herculean  power* 
Heiis^  >take  Wiri  ftwall  and  ally  not  merely  the  njtlt 
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!ffft^fi\m  •  powers  .wi^puren^,  thv  mwt ,  4i4siwim 

;  J#*l  WW^itiT'  ftfi^trten^tiUty  <*r#<  A»iy  imtfgMHtf, 

jfiftti)  fewa  ;ta;  ^»ei  iii >>toy,ifep*rtmfiM!  fifc  jb*i»w 
jM»°wtate».»t°  .*$«&,  ba  icjuwseift^te  ^dfe**?,**? 
MJwcU >  ;^.  ft ,rwwl»bl$  .kMfcajK*  oft thife  limey 

.fife, .tfbrt  .  fe*  j^ikopww  fejifw  «^  wcjFic^nswi^r 

fcUbarilff  ft  lit#mry  <v  ^ie«^6^  stitywt  wa&Mlvfak 
b#  taw  ^grappled,  wt  nyen . cgcepttag  b&lipgr*- 
fbifr ,.  Efift;  wad  *&w»9  squally  &>m*e4  &*  ib$;«tiT 
ypte&Umfmdm>  ifld  ibe  gfow*  wmpreheitf  ite  rtd 

^Qfej^  4Pd  bk  apteadJA  persevering,  ead  wlfonjaftdy 

^impptm^t  $$fcrtg  a#a*a*t  tbQ  Qrdsr»  &  <  toftmU* 
Hfty:fe?  referred,  t*>  &$  cwu&$les  pf  tbat-protfgiwtf 

{*%&  ita,dw^i»nft*  Afui  bfeiMfer:  riso^,  eiibffc  in 
^Jjgraegi  qr  ^Ctawiaof  l4?r*  wi&oirt  ind«ati*>g 

TfOP4&  <$  weif  q«§  wW ;  ha*  bappenttl  to,  witness 
his  Dftp^taiUi^Pt^d  jitrikiag  ]dis^vs.;«lBfeii3  a* 
llfete  i  JpgW*8**  wd  ,aj  very  ,cJos€i  wd  {xme^fid  i*a- 

tMBtMMiMA  wiob  p$b*fcf»#a£  felicity  o£  ilkistira; 

ftatJMftjrirab  that $n  witie^ hiA ftWentlow Ui  rawe 
Wte&wjy  ndfrfiflted  I  tQ  the .  matte* :  4JMto  the  meuuwr. 
Jtfefi^K'w^vJgorous,,  but  irregular;    frequently 
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hferth'rtid  peculiar,  but  rfltWiyt  painted,  Mt3e$'Wfei 
p««jiki»ut.  lb  *rte  discursive  riifcfco  offltftttt 
iexm*mf  he  Uppers  iftoewiae  mkto  HWitegtetttl 
the  bkttstes,  with  tine  be&t  ptuaage*  of  WhtefrTfehttlM 
wi^p»se  hlna  to  toe  perfectly  ftmHinn  Oh^ftriJifc 
iqWfitwhs'of^ottStittitiiinjAl  Ibw,.  WO,  <0nd'dh>tlfe4&- 
BttecS  principles  of  juriepfttdfeittfet  Who  lias  titfMglfc 
tec  pitrfbundly^  or  Written  so  learwedly?  Hit  tSty 
labfcimroft  the  Education  Omimlttee,  and  sttifeftrftfc 
cnr  the  great  stibject  of  educating'  the  pl^'^l 
hftvfe  served  t&  immortalize  art  fnferioritoaW?  ^ 
ifrbugham  they  Were  a  tnere  rehftatiori*--fe  di  ♦in iffitfc 
tomtit  with  which  lm  unteiit  his  mind,' opp^e^M 
tori*  still  weightier  conceftis  (if,  irtde^1,^f^ 
tkUsoX  and  allowed  it  to  tecover  it*'  twbted'tbfie 
tthd  «tastfcityt  6ut  it  was  oti  the  Q&eeii'*  trial  HKt^ 
•by  the  eanseat  -of  all  parttes,  he  shipne  oWt  ttftK'flll 
splendour,  and  m  all  the  greatfteite  of  his  MffeKgtifr. 
A-  speeth  of  three  days  \  Ye&v  a  speech  df'tfcrii 
d&y»*  fehgth  he  delivered  |  ahd  yetv  *he*  Hfe  -ctfAe 
to  the  peroration*  Good  God  !  how  did  hi*  eneV^ftt 
se^tn  to  be  renovabed,^-e^hAtiAed  nature  WdkfftS^ 

*L-m&  h»  whole  «o\il  tofliiifig  infill  thfe  ^p*rttirtf4f 

iuper4iiimii  eloquence!  His featorts  Mo 4Atf6##it 
ft*ehfiti£ev  His  eyes  i*&eittfc*etl  thctee  df  the,rWj*H 
if!***  tlie  diviine  afflWti^     Be  set$ft&*  deli#?e8^) 

^tttfrefy  to  the  dbftrinioft  df>the  pfedbAiffittifrg  ftt&- 
sion  which  burned  fa;  hi*  Wh  Idul*  <itoa  tfhicB'&fe 
dfet,"Wieh'  e*e(**ic  ?*a$tfdity :  *tfd  il^Stedbffity^  felo 
the^^tjdsof  evet*y  Otii  within  th^r^a^  ortfc*  pftfcft- 
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gifeu»  voice,  Y6u  might  have  heard  the  respiration 
ofafty  Lord  $Mon ;  such  was  the  death-like  -silence 
thfct  prevailed,  while  the  minds  of  all  present  wore 
yftpt*  afid  rilled,  and  moved,  and  elevated*  and  de- 
prepfed,  and  softened*'  and  inflamed,  at  the  will  of 
this  mighty  sorcerer.  -  How  long  this  overwhelming 
ttftttnt  rolled,  there  was  none  who  could  exactly 
teU^  as  there  was  notoe  sufficiently  master  of  himself 
W  reckon*  The  last— the  concluding  prayer  was, 
however,  given  in  stich  a  manner  as  to  defy  descrip- 
tltn,  and  to  leave  impressions  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  heard  it*  which  they  will  retain  till  the  last 
moment  of  their  mortal  existence.  It  is  said,  that 
when  Sheridan  made  his  celebrated  speech  against 
Warren  Hastings,  on  the  Begum  Charge,  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  the  House  to  adjourn,  as  they  were  then  in 
no  condition  to  judge  calmly,  considering  the  splen- 
dour and  force  of  the  appeal  which  had  been  made 
to 'their  feelings.  And  I  am  satisfied  that,  had  the 
votes  of  the  House  of  Lords  been  taken  at  that  mo- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  thorough-going  mi- 
nisterial hacks,  the  Queen  would  have  been  unani- 
mously acquitted  by  the  independent  aristocracy  of 
England  !  With  these  recollections,  it  was  at  once 
an  amusing  and  melancholy  contrast,  to  see  the  late 
Queen's  Attorney-General  stript  of  his  silk  gown, 
and  engaged  in  causes  of  no  possible  value  or  inte- 
rest, except  to  the  parties  concerned. 

•<.I  most,  however,  notice  one  case,  tried  before  Mr* 
Justice  Holroyd,  and  reported  in  the  Times  of  Sep- 
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fcwberft;  I  mean  that  cf  Sarah  Thompson •  u iK 
filftrntee,  for  breach  of  promise  of  .marriage*  ;lAfe 
Brougham  was  wunselifor  the  plaintiff^  and  leapt  ihfe 
caurfcip coimilsions*f laughter  fhr  an  hour  and  a  halft 
N4yrewa$  peor  sinner  rendered  so:  unmercifully  rW; 
dttulftia  as  filamire,  the  treacherous .  lover  ofc  thfc 
ftngalgea  and  broken-hearted  Sarah.  Judge,  JwRRji 
Baft  indies,  Gentlemen,  and  the  "•  swinish  fflsuttbi 
todfe"  were  all  equally  acted  on  by  the  irrcsistibWb 
drpllery  and  comic  humour ;  of  this  most  wondedftiJ 
m*xL.  J.tfpticed  even  Jonathan  Raine  enjoying*  tfcfc 
ftin  widb  all  his  might,  notwithstanding  that  the  int# 
maws,  popularity  of  Brougham  in  the .  four  gran* 
Northern  Counties  has  robbed  him  of  his'uswftfe 
share  of  the  briefs— an  offence  which  a  less  generoiflF 
man  .would  not  have  readily  forgiven.  The  jndg* 
summed  up  in  favour  of  the  defendant;  butisntfe 
was  the  impression  made,  on  the  jury  by  the  opening- 
speech  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel  (Mr.  Brougham)^ 
that,  without  retiring  from  the  box,  they  founds 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  L.  100.  Togror 
my  readers  a  better  idea  of  what  must  have .  besto 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Brougham's  eloquence,  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  add,  that,  from  the  relative  circumstanceadi 
the.  parties,  there  can  he  little  doubt  that,  youngs 
JUamire  was  considered  a  good  speculation. bytW' 
father  of  the  plaintiff,  who  had  encouraged  hi*  air 
dresses  to  his  daughter  without  apprising  the  young? 
mmi's  relaiiYes  of  the  state  of  his  affections,  and  the 
deemve  steprwhioh  he  .proposed  taking* . »   J :  :  oi  ui 
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ego,  it  is  nevertheless  of  the  sterling  sort ;  no  mere 
cpckney.  trickery  or  cleverishness,  but  genuine  attic 
s^.  dealt  out  from  an  exhaustless  girnal.  The 
ijmrst.  of  it  is,  that  Jonathan  often-  spoils  a  capital 
tjiing  by  attempting  to  make  too  much  of  it.  He 
should  avoid  this.  But  let  hi*i  do  what  he  will,  he 
is  r witty  even  in  spite  of  himself ;  and,  if  he  had 
tamper,  would  in  a  little  *  time  have  no  superior  at 
thp  1faglfoh>  .or . indeed  any  bar  on  earth*.  He  is 
Epmetimef,  however,  misled  both  by  his  temper,  and 
hU  awteae3s.  Infinitely  ingenious  himself,  he  supr 
po#£S  other,  people  equally  cunning,  and  hence  he  is 
o$en  guiUyof  an  error  not  common  to  inferior 
men— rexcessive  refinement.  In  one  department, 
however,  he  stands  alone,  and  that  is  in  expiscating 
the  truth  from  a  witness  pre-determined  and  pre- 
sold to  conceal  it  I  saw  one  specimen  only  of  his 
terrible  powers  of  cross-examination.  He  was 
beaten ;  but  the  case  was  otherwise  so  strong,  and 
his  expos£  of  the  contradictions  of  the  witness  so 
manifest,  that  he  carried  his  point,  and  got  a  ver« 
diet. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking,  how  greatly 
superior  to  the  Scotch  is  the  English  Bar  in  general 
in  the  invaluable  talent  of  examining  a  witness* 
They  seem  determined  to  carry  their  point;  and 
tbpre  is  no  artifice  which  they  do  not  put  in  prac*- 
tip%  rather  than  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  a  den 
feqLt*  The  counsel,  too,  seem  all  of  them  to  possess 
a  great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  to  have 
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studied  character  carefolly.  Hence  their  frequent 
suceess,  whore  Scotch  banisters  would  undoubtedly* 
fail.  Besides,  they  are  allowed  greater  latitude  hf 
the  court  In  Scotland*  the  jndgefe  too  frequently 
interfere  to  protect  a/  witness,  who  needs  no  other 
shield  than  his  own  impudence.  Not  so  in  Eng* 
land.  Vbry  seldom,  indeed,  does  the  Bench  inter- 
fere* The  witness  is  left  to  stand  or  fall  by  himself* 
Thisean  be  no  hardship  to  a  witness  who  means  tibf 
adhere  to  the  truth ;  and  if  any  unfair  advantage  iff 
attempted  to  be  taken,  he  has  only  to  throw  himself 
on  the  court,  and  he  is  safe.  I  am  not  aware  that? 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I  ever  experienced 
so  much  pleasure  as  in  witnessing  the  tactics  of 
Jonathan  Raine,  with  regard  to  whose  frequent  sue* 
cess  in  this  way  the  young  barristers  are  full  of 
anecdotes. 

But  I  have  also  said  that  Jonathan  ranks  high 
as  a  classic.  To  this  day,  "  Jonathan  Raine'  and 
the  Glassies,"  is  a  standard  college  toast  at  Oxford: 
You  have  only  to  listen  ten  minutes  to  his  pleadings 
to  be  satisfied,  not  only  that  he  has  the  classics  at  hiar 
command,  and  can,  with  more  than  the  sorcery  of 
Owen  Glendower,  evoke  "  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep"  of  time,  but  that  his  own  is  a  congenial  soul ; 
that  he  has  drank  deeply  at  the  fountains  of  classic 
cat  inspiration,  and  tasted  the  imperishable  beau- 
ties of  the  Greek  and  Roman  models.  What  his 
attainments  are  in  general  literature,    I  had   no 
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means  of  judging*  I  should  not>  wonder  i£  on -ail 
biit  his  favouKte  subjetts,  he  were  inclined  tt>  be 

HUe*     i  .l     ■  i      '       .  .     ■  .  1    i      '■'  : .  ■  '    I    !  :  .  "  :  '. .     " 

,-iIn.  this,  sapid  efaajne*fcti4%  it  would  be  urijodt 
tp  ibmit  ohb  of  the  ablest  of  the  Queen's:  torn*- 

QCu  '      .  ««.«•■•"■«■•■•  .       i  i  #  .  .  .* 

- .  JMr.  Williams  With  thd  exception  of  Mtf.  Rmne* 
fib*  Williams  is  decidedly  the  most  acute  man  M 
the  English  Bar;  I.  mean  in  pursn'mg  atrain  of 
reasoning  to  its  consequences,  or  an  piecifag  together 
the  disjecta  membra  of  a  case,  when  these  kottrbeekt 
scattered  over  a  vatft  surface*  He  wants  Heine's 
4at.and  animation,:  however ;  but  I  suspect  he  ektets 
him  in  legal  knowledge*  and  in  capability  4>f  a  su*» 
tained  effiprt*.  His  countenance  is  eminently  intel- 
lectual^ and  his  fine  aquiline  nose  gives  a<  peculiar 
point  to  the  general  expression  of  his  very  signifi- 
cant features.  All  the  world  has  heard  of  the 
matchless  ingenuity  which  he  displayed  hi  com- 
menting on  the  evidence  regarding  the  Queen's 
conduct  on  board  the  polacre ;  a  part  of  the  case 
which  Mr.  Brougham,  with  his  usual  tact,  reserved 
lor  the  unequalled  analytic  powers  of  his  friend) 
biit  which  some  of  the  miserable  bbobtei  ftbobt 
Edinburgh,  with  their  usual  blundering  hiaJignityj 
supposed  he  had  unintentionally  omitted*  *  Thetfe 
k  only  one  thing  deserving  of  regret  in  tins  busi-> 
ne4s*  and  that  is,  that  Mr*-  Williams  did  not  recetvb 
the  meastare  of  praifce  on  the  above  occasion*  tto 
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which,  by  the  consent  of  men  of  all  partiea,  he-vrtfe 
so  eminently  entitled.-  r   '.>*  ••  •  ■'»»■»■  /r^ 

Several  counsel,  eminent  in  their  way,  were  ab§ 
visible  oitke^ttgMrhoriabn.  '»Amongother«i!  I  &£> 
cerpeditfaef )brdad  sqr»£erpkit  or  disc  of  the  aenowfti 
ed  Serjeant  Efullock*  of  Commission  celebrity1 1\ 
this  country  ;  ^Mtbiittledale,  so  faradns  far  his  «d- 
tensive  legal  knowledge;  Mr.  Tindal,  a  «ery  atflfe 
and  learned:  counsel;  Serjeant  (tanss,  and  a  few 
others  {horresea  re/eretu^f1  Unknown  to  fainfe**'  ".■•»  A. 

I  had  some  few  more  little  anecdotes  and  advert^ 
tures  to  chronicle,  as  W°3&p,  for  your  amusement 
Mr*  Editor?  bat  my  paper  is* done,  my  candle 'tf- 
mo^t  burnt  to  the  socket,  Betty  at  the  door  sSmperi- 
ing  out,  *f  Your  slippers,  Sir,"  and  my  fingers  aohl 
ing  wi(h  this  vast  effort'  of  scribbling :  So  wo-,  rxdi, 
inquit,  ......  'ANOLO'SccmJStM  > 

EbinbuiIgh  Mag.  ltt&ti 

•-•'■■  i    v    t  •       .     • »  ■* v  ■  "    I 
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•     .'■•■  J    j         » '  ■     ■    ;  •  ii/^ 

'Tit as  evening  mild :  die  sun's  departing :  eye '  'IT 
Clos'd  to  the  hiUs  that  fakirf  the  western  sky;  \V 
Dee^  finpu  the  gnhra-  the  stockdove's  notes  weife 
Beard,  ;;  --'  ":  -::r  •«'  ■•••  iv  *.  ■•  -  ? -!■  ■•'  »»  «J 
Tuned  to  the  courtship  of  his  listening  bird  ; 
Lone  in  the  vide  t&e  /abbey's  tower  was  seen  '  ' 
Clad  in  the  ivy's  venerable  green  :   '    ::, 
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From  every  cot'  the  smoke  in  columns  curfld,   '  ; 
And  sweetness  smil'd  on  all  the  vernal  World.  ••" 
Jtfsirch  a  spot  Contentment  seem'd  to  dwell,  ■•■ 
Sick  of  the  town,  beneath  her  tm*clad  &ttr  J-' 
Sequester^  herefrom  iirfhioiiVhigh*bred  trains, •■ 
/The  tenant  knows  not  folly's  secret  gain's ;      ■  '    A 
Unconscious  he  of  half  the  joys  that  crown; 
The  taste,  the!  mode,  the  learning  of  the  town ;    * 
Ukconsrious,  too,  of  all  their  secret  woe, 
And  all  the  mighty  nothingness  of  shew; 

I  wander'd  down  the  vale,  and  pass'd  the  spot     ' 
Where  once -my  guardian  held  his  peaceful  bot; 
I  pass'd  the  house  where  oft,  with  careless  look, 
I  named  the  letters  from  the  pictur'd  book ; 
I  saw  the  scenes  where,  fond  of  careless  play, 
On  thy  blest  afternoon,  sweet  Saturday  ! 
Perhaps  I  rais'd  the  magpie's  chattering  tongue 
I'the  airy  castle  where  she  rock'd  her  young ; 
Or  in  hand-breadth  canals  decoy'd  the  rill 
To  spout  upon  my  little  water-mill ; 
Or,  by  the  marsh,  cut  down  the  hollow  cane, 
And,  uninspir'd,  pip'd  out  my  noisy  strain ; 
Till  my  kind  fnends,  in  anxious  search,  descried  " 
Their  dabbled  Vagrant  by  the  streamlet's  side, 
And,  wondering  at  my  stay,  with  sharp  reproof,    j 
Led  back  my  footsteps  to  their  humble  roof: 


*< 


But,  while  I  pass'd  along,  the  village  tower 

Rung  through  the  vale  the  sweet  dismissing  hour  J 
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Anon  from  school  die  master's  stripling  cpew,        * 
With  all  the  noise  of  youthful  vigour  flew ; 
Round  the.  gay  green  they  wheel'd  in  sportive  chasi, 
With  chubby  laughter  smirking  in  each  face.       -i 
One  only  came  with  sad  depending  brow, 
And  o'er  the  threshold  ventured  sour  and  slow ;  *■» « 
He^  set  perhaps  upon  the  dunce's  stool,  *> 

Crown'd  with  the  paper  night-cap  of  the  fool,.     »  t 
In  pettish  mood  now  saunter' d  o'er  the  green,      • t. 
Too  sad  to  mingle  with  the  jocund  scene  ;>         .    ~ 
Home  to  his  mother  straight  he  seem'd  to  go, 
To  tell  the  indulging  parent  all  his  woe, 
And  ask  that  med'cine  for  a  watery  eye,—-  » / 

A  butter'd  cake,  till  he  forgot  to  cry.  ' 

Not  so  the  rest,  whose  parents  seem'd  to  approve  ■* 
The  master's  admonition,  rod,  or  love ; 
With  them  the  task,  and  all  its  irksome  care,         J 
Was  whirled  with  their  bonnets  in  the  air ; 
And  as  a  plant,  confin'd  in  some  close  room, 
Nods  o'er  the  flow'r-pot  with  a  sickly  bloom,. 
But  placed  abroad  to  imbibe  the  nursing  dews,    :  >', 
Its  blossoms  glow  with  all  their  lovely  hues ;      •  .  'i 
So  they,  long  pent  within  their  silent  seat,  'A 

Find  health  in  play,  and  play  itself  more  sweet.  ^J\ 
Some  shot  the  marble  from  the  chalky  ring,        . .  ►  j 
While  some,  with  wooden  bit  and  plaited  string, 
Well  pleas'd,  with  trotting  pace,   ran  round  the 

course 
In  the  strange  .fancy  of  a  post-boy's  horse; 


With  groping  hands,  by  beadtorcbief  inade  blinds 
One  tried  .to  )patch  th*  foUowete  behind;!.  ;  ..  ii 
With  stones  tod  Wtf  aome  built  the  Trojafr  trails 
While,  through  tbf  ait  wwne  ttxm'd  th* tomidtog 
bal)Sr;>t<(  :.»«■.  .    #.    '■  V:j     :•»  ■,..:->  vlc'»  •.•;:''• 
Soine  tried  the  gaUoirVKHne  the  jna$pu'$,tratie,  - . 
And  some  at  pitchraudritoasL  with  hvttpMifApyid  fm 
The  inhaterta  ftowp>  the  strap  with  triple,  thong,  >  ■ ' ) 
Werafcaniah'd  .in  the  whistle  and  the  aang;  ; ;   f  ; ! 
And  the  bard  lestem  that  empJoy'd  the iday,l».>.  <>    t 
Was  now  exchanged  lbr  ^utary  play*    '..[  .v  -.  ..r>' 


r     f 


»    .  l 


...     "  *  ** 

.  i  ; .   .  / 


Oh,  lovely  ^age  4  in  careless  .passiajiflblestt  'a...  .  ■:?/■ 
Of  man's  few  yeans  the  hap^ieitt  iand  the  best  li  : 
No  future  thoughts  disturb  their  youthful  year — 
Play  ei\  their  hope,  the  master  all  their  feafc;*.    -:../. 
No  wish  have  they  iot  wealth's  ambitious  surse,    'i 
The  fafr-day  penny  fills  their  little  purse; 
No  mad  desire  through  gldry's  ranks  to  pasfc 
Their  bighest^loryTngenerid  of  the  class  ! 
Say,  dor  the  i  splendid  pleasures:  that  engage 
The  .wiser  state  of  man's .  matiirer  age, 
Bestow-  such'  real,  auch  intrinsic  bliss, ;  .'.  . . ;  \ 

As  flows  firom  youthful  innocence  like  this:?//    1. 
Alaa  i  the  sweets  which  xx\ any  &  fod[  puriuea,  i  ■ 
Like  Israels  quails,  oft  curse  him.  as  he  chewsL; 
While  these,  nqt  only  luscious. while  they  last^     ..' 
Like.  Plato's  feastf, grow,  sweetter  when  theyfqe  fiastl 
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B.  Incomparable  gem !  thy  worth  untold ;       ' * 
Cheap  tho'  blood-bought,  and  thrown  away  when 
sold;  -'. 

May  no  foes  ravish  thee,  and  no  false  friend 
Betray  thee,  while  professing  to  defend  ! 
Prize  it,  ye  ministers ;  ye  monarchs,  spare  ;  ' 

Ye  patriots,  guard  it  with  a  miser's  care.  ' 

A.  Patriots,  al^s  !  the  few  that  have  been  founds 
Where  most  they  flourish,  upon  English  ground,  : 
The  country's  need  have  scantily  supplied, 

And  the  last  left  the  scene  when  Chatham  died. 

B.  Not  so — the  virtue  still  adorns  our  age, 
Though  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 
In  him  Demosthenes  was  heard  again ; 

Liberty  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain ;  '  ( 

She  cloth' d  him  with  authority  and  awe, 
Spoke  from  his  lips,  and  in  his  looks  gave  law.       \ 
His  speech,  his  form,  his  action,  full  of  grace,         i 
And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  face,  I 

He  stood,  as  some  inimitable  hand  /'/ 

Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand*        :A 
No  sycophant  or  slave,  that  darM  oppose  :!  I 

Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembPd  when  he  rose;        f 
And  ev'ry.  venal  stickler  for  the  yoke  V 

Felt  himself  crush'd  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. 
Such  men  are  rais'd  to  station  and  command, 
When  Providence  means  mercy  to  a  land. 
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He  speaks,  and  they  appear ;  to  him  they  owe 
Skill  to  direct,  and  strength  to  strike  the  blow ; 
To  manage  with  address,  to  seize  with  pow'r 
The  crisis  of  a  dark  decisive  hour : 
So  Gideon  earn'd  a  victory  not  his  own ;    ■< 
Subserviency  his  praise,  and  that  alone.  -■ 


Ask  not  the  boy,  who,  when  the  breeze  of  room 
First  shakes  the  ghtfring  drops  from  ev'ry  thorp, 
Unfolds  his  flock,  then  under  banfc  or  bush  '  > 
Sits  linking  cherry-stones,  or  platting  rush, 
How  fair  is  freedom?*— he  was  always  free : 
To  carve  his  rustic  name  upon  a  tree, 
To  snare  the  mole,  or  with  ill-fashion'd  hook 
To  draw  th'  incautious  minnow  from  the  brook* 
Are  life's  prime  pleasures  in  his  simple  view,   : 
His  flock  the  chief  concern  he  ever  knew :  - 
She  shines  but  little  in  his  heedless  eyes, 
The  good  we  never  miss  we  rarely  prize : 
But  ask  the  noble  drudge,  in  state  affairs, 
Escap'd  from  office  and  its  constant  cares,' 
What  charms  he  sees  in  Freedom's  smile  expressed, 
In  Freedom  lost  so  long,  now  repossessed  ^    . 
The  tongue,  whose  strains  were  cogent  as  commands, 
Revered  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  lands, 
Shall  own  itself  a  stamm'rer  in  that  cause, 
Or  plead  its  silence  as  its  best  applause. 

Cowper. 
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CRITICISM 
ON  "  STANZA  ADDRESS^  JO  A  COMET. 


w      '    ' 


The  following  "Stanzas  addressed  to  a  Comet,** 
are  the  emanations  of  a  star  sometimes  visible  amotig 
the  constellations  of  the  Northern  Athens,  webelieVe 
in  that  of  the  Ursa  Major.  They  were  originally 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  July 
1819,  with  a  note  of  applause  "by  its  then  Editof ; 
and  they  have  since,  like  a  gem  of  the  first  wateV* 
had  a  tolerable  round  of  the  numerous  4t  Beauties," 
"  Scrap  Books,"  and  periodicals  in  the  island.  We 
purpose  now  upon  them  to  try  the  experiment  oF 
separating  sense  from  sound — -to  weigh  them  in  the 
balance  of  even-handed  criticism— to  blow  away  the 
froth  which  surrounds  them,  and  to  see  wbat  re^ 
mains  lurking  within— even  th^ugfy  we  may  b&  ja 
this  just  as  unprpfitably  employed  as  thp  barefootfetl 
urchin  scampering  upon  the  green  sward,  &*ne 
blowing  oif  certain  spots  of  froth  strewed  upfi^ 
weeds,  and  discovering  within  only  a  little  suspicions 
insect,  called  in  vulgar  parlance  a  gowkspittle,     .  .'..' 

How  lovely  w  this  wilder \1  scene, 

As  twilight  from  the  vault  so  blue 
Steals  soft  o'er  Tiviot's  mountains,  green. 

To  sleep  embalm'd  in  midnight  dew. 
All  hail,  ye  hills,  whose  towering  height 

Like  shadows  scoops  the  yielding  sky  ! 
And  thou,  mysterious  guest  of  night, 

Dread  traveller  of  immensity  ! 
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It  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader,  that  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  rhyme  in  the  second  opening  stanza 
to  this  wildered  scene,  the  writer  has  got  bewildered 
into  a  grammatical  blunder.  "  The  hills,"  "  their 
heights,"  "  their  shadows,"  of  course  all  plural,  by 
such  the  verb  active,  "  to  scoop,"  ought  to  have 
been  governed,— a  rule  which  would  be  in  force 
even  in  Professor  Nimmo's*  class-room;  but  con- 
cluding that  grammar  formed  no  branch  of  educa- 
tion in  James'  School,  or  supposing  an  error  in  the 
press,  let  scoop  or  scoops  pass. 
Here  is  the  third  stanza. 

Stranger  of  heaven  !  I  bid  thee  hail ! 

Shred  from  the  pall  of  glory  riven, 
That  flashed  in  celestial  gale, 

Bread  pennon  of  the  King  of  Heaven ! 

"  Stranger  of  heaven,"  such,  we  opine,  the  comet 
must  be  allowed  ;  but  for  the  remainder  of  this 
epithetical  profusion,  a  word  or  two.  "  Shred,"  a 
tatter  or  patch  torn  from  the  "  pall  of  glory"  (the 
phraseology  is  at  best  equivocal),  implying  as  it 
were  glory  consigned  to  ftmereal  doom,  and  mirabile 
dictu,  that  same  shred  floating  in  celestial  gale  as  the 
broad  pennon  of  Heaven's  King.  Verily  these  are 
solecisms  in  poetical  diction  which  might  emanate 
only  from  the  head  of  one  who,  instead  of  gazing 
upon  a  comet, 
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"  Had  fixed  his  eyes  so  long  npon  the  moon. 
That  we  do  fear  hit  semes  are  in  part 
Sway'd  by  her  influence.'* 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  stanza. 

Art  thou  the  flag  of  woe  and  death, 

From  angers  ensign-staff  unfurl'd  ? 
Art  thou  the  standard  of  his  wrath, 

Wav'd  o*er  a  sordid  sinful  world  ? 

Here  is  a  compromise  effected  by  an  abrupt  transi- 
tion from  assertion  to  interrogatories.  Instead  of 
either  the  shred  or  the  broad  pennon,  the  comet  is 
now  supposed  only  the  flag  of  an  ensign  angel,  and 
its  direful  forebodings  are  wisely  lulled  to  rest  in 
the  succeeding  verses,  which  denote  the  poet's 
descent  for  a  time  to  the  regions  of  common  sense. 

No,  from  thy  pure  pellucid  beam, 

That  erst  o'er  plains  of  Bethlem  shone, 
No  latent  evil  we  can  deem, 

Fair  herald,  from  the  eternal  throne. 
Whate'er  portends  thy  front  of  fire, 

Thy  streaming  locks,  so  lovely  pale, 
Or  peace  to  man,  or  judgments  dire, 

Stranger  of  heaven,  I  bid  thee  hail ! 
Where  hast  thou  roam'd  these  thousand  years  ? 

Why  sought  those  polar  paths  again  ? 
From  wilderness  of  glowing  spheres, 

To  fling  thy  vesture  o'er  the  wain  ? 
And  when  thou  climb' Bt  the  milky  way, 

And  vanishest  from  human  view, 
A  thousand  worlds  shall  hail  thy  ray 

Through  wilds  of  yon  empyreal  blue. 

If  the  phrase,   "wilderness  of  glowing   spheres," 
may  be  passed  sub  silentio,  these  four  stanzas  are 
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both  unexceptionable  and  beautiful,  so  that  hyper- 
criticism  itself  may  not  touch  them.  We  come  now 
to  the  climax. 

Oh !  on  thy  rapid  prow  to  glide, 

To  tail  the  boundless  dries  with  thee, 
And  plow  the  twinkling  stats  wide, 

Like  foam-bells  on  a  tranquil  sea : 
To  brush  the  embers  from  the  sun, 

The  icicles  from  off  the  pole; 
Then  far  to  other  systems  run, 

Where  other  moons  and  planets  roll. 

,  Jamie  Hogg  riding  on  a  comet ! 

fleamsn's  iery  horse  beneath  his  wawier  fbf  as, 
?awa  the  light  clouds,  and  gallops  on  the  storm  1 

The  idea  is  truly  and  highly  poetical.  In  subli- 
mity, it  is  only  equalled  in  Campbell's  Indian  fabled 
descent  of  Brama ;  but  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tween, that  Hogg's  ascent  is  far  less  patriotic  than 
Brama's  descent.  To  "  plow  the  twinkling  stars 
aside,"  would  be  to  overturn  the  Newtonian  system 
of  philosophy — ploughman-like  indeed,  but  yet  with 
a  vengeance-— and  to  give  us  instead,  the  system  of 
a  new  and  somewhat  spurious  Lord  Bacon.  Very 
like  there  are  icicles  at  the  pole,  but  who  knows  of 
embers  about  the  sun  that  has  not  made  a  near  ap- 
proach there,  holding  fast  the  mane  of  a  comet? 
To  brush  off  both  may  be  no  easy  task.  We  must, 
as  before,  suppose  a  Hogg  upon  a  comet  making 
0Q  near  an  approach,  that  his  tail  and  bristles  may 
perform  the  brushing  operation.    They  po  doubt 
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get  terribly  singed,  and  the  adhesive  matter  to 
quickly  melted,  that  he:  loses  his  seat,  and  tumbling 
like  Icarus  of  old,  with  a  facilis  descensus,  alights 
with  a  sad  clatter  of  bones  and  tusks  only,  among 
the  polar  icicles,  and  thus  accomplishes  the  wished 
for  job.  To  Mr.  Hogg  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
may  yet  only  be  applied  the  couplet  of  ixfrtt 
Byronj-i- 

W»  would  «mk  tkc  fUr  height. 


i  ti 


To  set  in  such  %  polar  night  ?.;         ,.  .       • 

You  may,;  Mr.  Editor,  receive  this  {Jh/per^cttiA- 
cism  if  you  will)  as  an  attempt  either  to  show  b#w 
difficult  it  must  be  to  produce  an  altogether  un*C£- 
ceptionable  poem,  or  how  perfectly  easy  it  is  (as  the 
times  of  late  give  proof)  to  exhibit  a  good  man  6rk 
good  poem  in  a  ridiculous  view.  At  any  rate,  thitfe 
stanzas,  with  all  their  real  or  supposed  blemififtlgH, 
and  with  their  "  cant  poetical"  expressions,  such  as 
"  pellucid  beam,"  "  empyreal  blue,"  "  ambieftfc 
beam,"  &c.  display  a  poetical  imagination  and  r«a 
enthusiasm,  which  more  learned  pretender*  would^ 
to  inhale,  in  vain  cudgel  their  brains  <ft*6iri  thifr 
month  of  December  until  the  night  of  the  loognk 
day  in  June  1826. '  "'.     ■ 

»  •     •         • 

■  .   .         ■     ■       •  ''!■■ 
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J*       '  A  DEFINITION  OF  WIT; 

jy,  naay  ^  demanded  what  .the  thing  we  spet&  of 
faof:.  what  this  fecetiousness  doth  impart  ?  Tp  whi^Ji 
qpestjtQn  J  might  reply,  as  Democritus  /did  to  Ijjjpi 
:  J^at  asked  the  definition  of  a  man,  It  if  fycfcuqhich 
*we  all  see  and  know:  any  one  better  apprel>^n4s 
what  it  is  by  acquaintance,  than  I  can  inform  him  by 
description.  It  is  indeed  a  tiring  so  versatile  and 
njiultiform,  appearing  in  s,q  many  shapes*  so:  Jfrany 
gogtweg,  so  many  garbs,  ao  variously  apprehended 
J^^vsrai  eyes  and  judgments,  thai  it  seemeth  .no 
Ifas  hard  to  settle  on  clear  and  certain  notions  thereof 
(top  jtQ.piake  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to.defiae  the 
£gtfre.9.f  £be  fleeting  air,  Sometimes  it  heih  in  that 
alhjudon  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  applies 
Jgoft  pf  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  appdsite 
trie :  Sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and  phrased, 
,ta^ing  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense, 
Aftta  affiftity  of  their  sound :  Sometimes  it  is  wrfep* 
pe<J  in  a  dress  of  humorous  expression  :  Sometimes  it 
lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude:  Sometimes  it  is 
lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  m  a 
quirkish  reason,  in  a.  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly 
diverting,  or  in  cleverly  retorting  an  objection  : 
Sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech, 
in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  starting 
metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradic- 
tions, or  in  acute  nonsense :    Sometimes  a  scenical 
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representation  of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit 
speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it: 
Sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pre- 
sumptuous bluntness,  giveth  it  being:  Sometimes  it 
riseth  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange) 
sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  40 
the  purpose ;  often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  ndt 
what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  ham 
Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  being 
answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy,  and 
windings  of  language.  It  is,  in  short,  a  mannerof 
speaking  out  of  the  simple  and 'plain  way  (such  at 
reason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by),  which  by-  6 
pretty  surprising  uncouthness  in  conceit  or  expres- 
sion, doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy,  stirring  in  it 
some  wonder,  and  breeding  some  delight  thereto. 
It  raiseth  admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity 
of  apprehension,  a  special  felicity  of  invention,  a 
vivacity  of  spirit,  and  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar ; 
it  seeming  to  argue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that 
one  can  fetch  in  remote  conceits  applicable ;  a 
notable  skill,  that  he  can  dexterously  accommodate 
them  to  the  purpose  before  him;  together  with  a 
lively  briskness  of  humour,  not  apt  to  damp  those 
sportful  flashes  of  imagination.  (Whence  in  Afb- 
totle  such  persons  are  termed  dexterous  mei), 
and  men  of  facile  or  versatile  manner s9  who  can 
easily  turn  themselves  to  all  things,  or  turn  all 
things  to  themselves.)    It  also  procureth  delight,  by 
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gratifying  curiosity  with  its  rareness  oar  semblance 
of  difficulty  (as  monsters,  not  for  their  beauty,  but 
their  rarity,  as  juggling  tricks,  not  for  their  use,  bat 
their  abstruseness,  are  beheld  with  pleasure);  by 
divesting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious  thoughts, 
by  instilling  gaiety  and  airiness  of  spirit,  by  pro* 
voicing  to  such  dispositions  of  spirit  by  way  of  emu- 
lation or  complaisance,  and  by  seasoning  matters, 
otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and 
thence  grateful  tang. 

<  But  saying  no  more  what  it  is,  and  leaving  it  to 
your  imagination  and  experience  to  supply  the  do- 
feet  of  such  explication,  I  shall  address  myself  to 
show,  first,  when  and  how  such  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing may  be  allowed,  then  in  what  matters  and  ways 
it  should  be  condemned. 

Such  facetiousness  is  not  absolutely  unreasonable 
or  unlawful,  which  ministereth  harmless  divertise- 
ment  and  delight  to  conversation ;  (harmless,  I  say, 
that  is,  not  entrenching  upon  piety,  not  infringing 
charity  or  justice,  not  disturbing  peace.)  For  Chris- 
tianity is  not  so  tetrical,  so  harsh,  so  envious,  as  to 
bar  us  continually  from  innocent,  much  less  from 
wholesome  and  useful  pleasure,  such  as  human  life 
doth  need  or  require.  And  if  jocular  discourse  may 
serve  to  good  purposes  of  this  kind ;  if  it  may  be  apt 
to  raise  our  drooping  spirits,  to  allay  our  irksome 
cares,  to  whet  our  blunted  industry,  to  recreate  our 
minds,  being  tired  and  cloyed  with  graver  occupy 
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tions ;  if  it  may  conduce  to  sweeten  conversation 
endear  society ;  then  is  it  not  inconvenient  or  unpro- 
fitable. 

It  doth  especially  seem  requisite  to  do  it  in  thtt 
age,  wherein  plain  reason  is  deemed  a  dull  and  heavy 
thing.  When  the  mental  appetite  of  man  is  b#* 
come  like  the  corporeal,  and  cannot  relish  any  food 
without  some  piquant  sauce,  so  that  people  will 
rather  starve  than  live  on  solid  fare;  when  sufcj 
stantial  and  sound  discourse  findeth  small  attention 
or  acceptance ;  in  such  a  time,  he  that  can,  may  far 
complaisance,  and  for  fashion's  sake,  vouchsafe  to  btf 
facetious ;  an  ingenious  vein,  coupled  with  an  honest 
mind,  may  be  a  good  talent ;  he  shall  employ  wit1 
commendably,  who  by  it  can  further  the  interests  of 
goodness,  alluring  men  first  to  listen,  then  inducing 
them  to  consent  unto  its  wholesome  dictates  arid 
precepts,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Barrow.    » 
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•    i 


The  vast  and  high  enclosure  of  the  Bagnio,  situated 
contiguously  to  the  arsenal  and  the  docks,  contains 
a  little  world  of  its  own,  but  a  world  of  wailing. 
One  part  is  tenanted  by  the  prisoners  made  oft 
board  the  enemy's  ships,  who,  with  an  iron  ring 
round  their  legs,  await  in  this  dismal   repository 
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their  transference  on  board  the  Turkish  fleet  This 
part  may  only  be  called  a  sort  of  purgatory.  The 
other  is  hell  in  perfection.  It  is  the  larger  division, 
filled  with  the  natural  subjects  of  the  Grand  Signor, 
whom  their  real  or  supposed  misdemeanors  have 
brought  to  this  abode. of  unavailing  tears.  Here 
are  confined  alike  the  ragged  beggar  urged  by  fa- 
mine to  steal  a  loaf,  and  the  rich  banker  instigated 
by  avarice  to  deny  a  deposit;  the  bandit  who  uses 
open  violence,  and  the  baker  who  employs  false 
weights ;  the  land  robber  and  the  pirate  of  the  seas, 
the  assassin  and  the  cheat.  Here,  as  in  the  infernal 
regions,  are  mingled  natives  of  every  country- 
Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Gipsies; 
and  are  confounded  individuals  of  every  creed — the 
Mohammedan,  the  Christian,  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Heathen.  Here  the  proud  and  the  humble,  the 
opulent  and  the  necessitous,  are  reduced  to  the 
direst  of  equalities — the  equality  of  torture.  But  I 
err :  for  should  some  hapless  victim — perhaps  guilty 
of  no  other  crime  but  that  of  having  excited  the 
Sultan's  cupidity — still  wear  on  his  first  entrance  the 
livery  of  better  days,  his  more  decent  appearance 
will  only  expose  him  to  harsher  treatment.  Loaded 
with  the  heaviest  fetters,  linked  to  the  most  loath- 
some of  malefactors,  he  is  compelled  to  purchase 
every  alleviation  of  his  burthen,  every  mitigation  of 
his  pain,  at  the  most  exorbitant  price;  until  the 
total  exhaustion  of  his  slender  store  has  acquired 
him  the  privilege  of  being  at  least  on  a  level  with 
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the  lowest  of  his  fellow  sufferers,  and  spared  addi- 
tional torments,  no  longer  lucrative  to  their  in* 
ftkters.    --.—  -• 

Erery  day  a  capital  fertile  in  crimes  pours  new 
offenders  into  this  dread  receptacle;  and  its  high 
walls  and  deep  recesses  resound  every  instant  with 
imprecations  and  curses,  uttered  in  all  the  various 
idioms  of  the  Othoman  empire.  Deep  moans  and 
dismal  yells  leave  not  its  frightful  echoes  a  moment's 
repose.  From  morning  till  night,  and  from  night 
till  morning,  the  ear  is  stunned  with  the  dang  of 
chains,  which  the  galley-slaves  wear  while  confined 
in  their  cells,  and  which  they  still  drag  about  when 
toiling  at  their  tasks.  Linked  together  two  and  two 
for  life,  should  they  sink  under  their  sufferings,  they 
still  continue  unsevered  after  death;  and  the  mete 
doomed  to  live  on,  drags  after  him  the  corpse  of  his 
dead  companion.  In  no  direction  can  the  eye  escape 
the  spectacle  of  atrocious  punishments  and  of  in- 
describable agonies.  Here  perhaps  you  see  a  wretch 
whose  stiffened  limbs  refuse  their  office,  stop  sud- 
denly short  in  the  midst  of  his  labour,  and,  as  if 
already  impassible,  defy  the  stripes  that  lay  open 
his  fledh,  and  wait  in  total  immobility  the  last  merci- 
ful blow  that  is  to  end  his  misery;  while  there,  you 
view  his  companion  foaming  with  rage  and  madnesfe, 
turn  agadnst  his  own  person  his  desperate  hands, 
tear  his  clotted  hair,  rend  his  bleeding  bosom,  and 
strike  his  skull  until  it  burst  against  the  wall  of  his 
dungfeon. 
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A  long  unpunished  pirate,  a  liberated  galley-slave, 
Achmet*reis  by  name*  was  the  fiend  of  hell,  who  by 
his  ingenuity  in  contriving  new  tortures,  and  his  in- 
fernal delight  in  beholding  new  sufferings,  had  de- 
atrved  to  become  the  chief  inspector  of  this  place, 
tad  tie  chief  minister  of  its  terrors.  His  joys  were 
great,  but  they  were  not  yet  complete*  Only  per- 
mitted thus  far  to  exercise  his  craft  on  mortals,  he 
vms  still  obliged  to  calculate  what  degree  of  agony 
the  human  frame  could  bear,  and  to  proportion  his 
inflictions  to  man's  powers  of  suffering,  lest,  by  des- 
patching his  victims  too  soon,  he  should  defeat  his 
©wti  aim.  He  was  not  yet  received  among  his  bro- 
ther demons,  in  the  blissful  abodes  where  torment* 
do  not  kill,  and  where  pangs  may  be  increased  in  an 
infinite  ratio. 

Of  this  truth  the  very  hour  of  my  arrival  had 
afforded  him  a  sorely  lamented  proof.  An  Ameri- 
can cashier,  suspected  of  withholding  from  the  Sul- 
taH~~sole  heir  to  all  his  officers— the  deposit  of  a 
deceased  Pasha,  had  just  been  delivered  over  into 
Aehmefs  hand*;  and  many  were  the  days  of  bliss 
to  which  the  executioner  looked  forward  in  the  diK- 
gtrt  performance  of  his  toffioe.  On  the  very  first 
application  of  the  rack,  but  of  sheer  malice,  the 
SenS  expired  I 

1  Twto  days  later  the  whole  of  Achmet's  prospects 
of  lubhmary  happiness  were  near  coming  to  a  close. 
Sbme  wretches,  driven  by  his  cruelty  to  a  state  of 
madness,  had  sworn  his  destruction.     Their  bands, 
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tied  behind  their  back*,  could  be  of  no  use  to  them 
in  effecting  their  purpose :— they  determined  to 
crush  him  with  their  bodies*  All  at  the  tame  in- 
stant fell  with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  execu- 
tioner* or  upon  their  own  companions  already  heap- 
ed upon  the  monster,  in  hopes  of  burying  his  corpse 
under  a  living  tumulus.  But  Achtaet's  good  star 
prevailed.  Ere  yet  his  suffocation  was  completed* 
soldiers  rescued  the  miscreant.  He  recovered*  to 
wreak  on  his  disappointed  enemies  his  fiercest  ven- 
geance. Their  punishment  was  dreadful !  Sangui- 
nary but  not  cruel,  prone  to  shed  blood  in  anger, 
yet  shuddering  at  torture,  I  was  horror-struck  at 
the  scene*  and  the  yells  of  the  victims  still  ring  in 
my  ears* 

Characters  meet  at  large  in  the  world*  which  may 
almost  count  as  sure  their  meeting  again*  some  tune 
or  other*  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  Bagniou 
Of  this  species  was  the  Captain  of  the  Maynote 
pirates  who  took  our  Venetian  cutter*  He  now 
occupied  his  winter  quarters  among  the  galley-slaves. 
Though  I  had  had  but  little  time  on  our  first  interview 
to  cultivate  his  acquaintance*  I  could  not  help  re* 
membering*  that  from  the  moment  his  tall  command* 
ing  figure  rose  above  the  side  of  our  vessel,  and 
stepped  on  board*  my  stars  had  assumed  a  milder 
aspect*,  and  my  situation  had  been  improved.  Each, 
therefore*  was  glad  of  the  rencontre;  each  expressed 
his  sincere  pleasure  at  meeting  the  other;    each 
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politely  hoped  the  other  might  be  destined  to  make 
*  long  sojourn  in  the  place. 

:  There  are  men  so  gifted,  that  in  whatever  situa- 
tion fate  may  place  them,  they  still  inspire  a  certain 
awe  and  respect,  and,  though  fallen  through  dint  of 
adverse  circumstances  into  the  most  abject  condi- 
tion, still  retain  over  all  around  them  an  innate 
superiority.  Of  this  sort  was  Mackari.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  chieftains  of  that  small  tribe  of 
mountaineers,  pent  up  in  the  peninsula  of  Mayno, 
who,  like  greater  nations,  claim  dominion  over  the 
seas  that  gird  their  native  rocks.  Mackari,  there- 
fore, had  only  considered  himself  as  acting  confor- 
mably to  his  natural  right,  in  capturing  the  vessels 
that  trespassed  on  his  domain  without  purchasing 
his  permission;  and  in  his  conduct,  he  discerned 
neither  injustice  nor  treachery.  Hence  his  lofty 
soul  still  preserved  all  its  dignity  amid  his  fallen 
fortunes.  Patient  under  every  insult,  unruffled  by 
the  direst  torture,  he  was  never  heard  to  utter  a 
sigh,  to  offer  a  remonstrance,  or  to  beg  a  mitigation 
of  the  agonies  inflicted  on  him.  Even  when  his 
keepers,  unable  to  wrest  from  his  scornful  lip  the 
smallest  acknowledgement  of  their  ingenuity  in 
torturing,  began  to  doubt  their  own  powers,  and, 
irritated  at  his  very  forbearance,  resolved  to  con- 
quer by  a  last  and  highest  outrage  his  immovable 
firmness ;  when  with  weights  and  pullies  they  forced 
down  to  the  ground  that  countenance,  which,  serene 
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in  the  midst  of  suffering,  seemed  only  fit  to  face  fcta 
heavens ;  when  they  compelled  him,  whose  mental 
independence  defied  all  their  means  of  coercion 
constantly  to  behold  the  fetters  that  contracted  hia 
body,  they  only  succeeded  to  depress  his  earthly 
frame ;  they  were  not  able  to  lower  bis  unbending 
spirit.  Still  calm,  still  serene  as  before,  he  only 
smiled  at  the  fresh  chains  with  which  he  was  load- 
ed; and  at  each  new  fetter  added  to  his  former 
shackles,  his  mind  only  seemed  to  take  a  loftier 
flight. 

Yet,  impassible  as  he  appeared  to  his  own  woe% 
was  he  most  feelingly  alive  to  those  of  his  comp*» 
nions.  Of  every  new  hardship  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  he  uniformly  stood  forward  t# 
court  the  preference ;  and  while  his  fortitude  awed 
into  silence  the  useless  complaints  of  his  troop,  his 
self-devotion  still  relieved  its  real  misery.  One  day, 
when  a  ferocious  soldier  was  going  to  fell  with  hid 
club  the  comrade  of  Mackari's  fetters,  whom  his 
manacled  hands  could  not  save  from  tbfi  blow,,  he 
opposed  to  the  frightful  weapon  all  he  could  coifr 
mand,  his  arm ;  which,  broken  by  the  Stroke,  fi& 
by  his  side  a  wreck. 

Thus  did  the  Maynote  captain's  former  crew  s$h 
view  in  their  chie£  though  loaded  with  irons  like 
themselves,  not  only  the  master  to  whom  they  con*- 
tinued  to  pay  all  the  obedience  they  could  show,  bat 
the  protector  on  whom  they  depended  for  all  the 
comfort  they  could  receive.     His  very  keepers  were 

L 
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unable  in  his  sight  to  shake  off  the  awe  felt  by  all 
who  approached  him.  They  confessed  by  their  fears 
their  nothingness  in  his  presence :  they  scarce  could 
derive  a  sufficient  sense  of  security  from  all  the  fet- 
ters which  they  had  heaped  upon  their  victim.  In 
yain  would  he  himself,  with  a  bitter  and  disdainful 
smile,  point  to  his  forlorn  state,  and  ask  what  they 
apprehended  from  one  on  whom  they  might  trample 
with  impunity  ?  The  mere  sound  of  his  voice  seemed 
to  belie  his  words.  It  was  the  roar  of  a  lion,  dread- 
ed even  through  the  bars  of  his  cage.  And  when 
his  shackles  were  loosened  in  order  that  his  daily 
labours  might  begin ;  when  Mackari  was  enabled  to 
raise  for  a  moment  his  long  depressed  head ;  when 
his  majestic  brow  soared  above  the  humbler  height 
of  his  tallest  companions, — he  looked  like  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  which,  though  scathed  by  the  lightning 
from  heaven,  still  overtops  all  the  trees  of  the  forest ; 
and  the  wretches  to  whose  care  he  was  committed 
used  immediately  to  recede  to  a  fearful  distance. 

Unendowed  with  any  of  the  forbearance  of  the 
Maynote  chief,  I  had  scarcely  been  an  hour  in  the 
Bagnio  before  I  began  to  measure  with  my  eye  the 
height  of  its  walls,  to  consider  the  strength  of 
its  gates,  and  to  count  the  number  of  its  guards. 
A  good-natured  fellow  sufferer,  who  guessed  my 
thoughts,  called  me  aside.  "  Take  care  what  you 
do*"  whispered  he ;  "  there  is  danger  even  in  look- 
ing at  these  walls.  The  mere  suspicion  of  a  plan  to 
escape  from  this  place  meets  with  the  severest  pu- 
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nishment;  the  execution  is  impossible.  Should' 
you  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  clear  every  impede 
ment,  every  barrier,  every  centinel;  should  ycm 
have  reached  the  very  heart  of  the " city;  should 
you  in  its  seemingly  impenetrable  vortex  think  your* 
self  most  secure  from  any  search,  you  have  y«6 
achieved  nothing;  you  have  not  advanced  a  singkf 
step  toward  your  liberation.  Many  inmates  of  th6 
Bagnio,  possessing  families  in  the  city,  enjoy  unrfei 
strained  egress  on  the  express  condition  of  bringing 
back  th^  missing,  or  of  taking  their  place.  •  Th# 
most  active  and  watchful  of  the  spies  they  employ 
are  stationed  precisely  wherever  the  security  from 
discovery  seems  the  greatest ;  and  the  sufferings  of 
those  whose  attempts  at  evasion  have  been  baffled 
by  their  vigilance  are  so  cruelly  aggravated,  that  a 
man  must  have  lost  all  hope  of  any  other  deliverance 
on  this  side  the  grave,  ere  he  attempt  so  desperate  a 
mode  of  regaining  his  liberty.'*  :    * 


«<■ 


In  vain  I  lingered  day  after  day  in  feverish  ex* 
pectation :  in  vain  I  questioned  every  new  face  tha^ 
appeared.  No  one  knew  any  thing  of  my  business^ 
no  one  had  heard  my  name  mentioned.  Atlas*  I* 
became  convinced  that  the  drogueman  was  dete# 
mined  to  leave  me  to  my  fete,  and  resolved  to  give 
up  all  further  hopes  of  being  freed,  at  least  by  thd 
hand  of  man.  I  say  "  by  the  hand  of  man ;"  for  * 
higher  power  was  beginning  to  manifest  its  awful 
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presence,  which  held  out  a  prospect  of  speedy  re- 
lease, not  only  to  me,  but  to  the  whole  Bagnio. 
.  This  was  the  plague. 

:  The  scourge  had  been  expected  far  some  time. 
By  several  of  the  prisoners  had  the  frightful  hag,  its 
harbinger,  been  distinctly  seen  hovering  with  her 
bat's  wings  over  our  drear  abode,  and  with  her 
hooked  talons  numbering  one  by  one  her  intended 
but  still  unsuspecting  victims.  In  the  silence  of  the 
night  she  had  been  heard  leisurely  calling  them  by 
their  names,  knocking  at  their  several  dgors,  and 
marking  with  livid  spots  the  damp  walls  of  their 
cells. 

Nothing  but  the  visitation  of  this  destructive 
monster  seemed  wanting  to  complete  the  horrors 
which  surrounded  me:— for  if  even,  when  only 
stalking  forth  among  men  free  to  fly  from  its  ap- 
proach, and  to  shrink  from  its  contact,  the  gaunt 
spectre  mows  down  whole  nations  like  the  ripe  corn 
in  the  field,  it  may  be  imagined  what  havoc  ensues 
when  it  is  permitted  to  burst  forth  from  the  inmost 
bowels  of  hell,  in  the  midst  of  wretches  close  wedged 
in  their  dungeons,  or  linked  together  at  their  tasks, 
#hom  it  must  trample  down  to  the  last  ere  it  can 
find  a  vent  in  space.  It  is  there  that— with  a  foeus 
of  ipfecdon  ready  formed,  a  train  of  miasma  ready 
laid  On  every  side— though  this  prime  minister  of 
death  strike  at  random,  it  never  misses  its  aim,  and 
its  progress  outstrips  the  quickness  of  lightning,  or 
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of  thought  It  is  there  that  even  those  who  thus 
far  retain  foil  possession  of  health,  already  calculate 
the  hours  they  still  may  live ;  that  those  who  today 
drag  to  their  last  abode  their  lifeless  companions, 
to-morrow  are  laid  beside  them;  and  that  those 
who  are  dying,  make  themselves  pillows  of  the 
bodies  not  yet  cold  of  those  already  dead*  It  ii 
there  that  we  may  behold  the  grim  destroyer  in 
one  place  awaited  in  gloomy  silence,  in  another 
encountered  with  fell  imprecations ;  here  implored 
with  anxious  cries,  there  welcomed  with  eager 
thanks ;  and  now  perhaps  received  with  convu)$iv» 
laughter  and  mockery,  by  such  as,  trying  to  drink 
away  its  terrors,  totter  on  the  brink  of  the  grave 
from  drunkenness  as  well  as  from  disease. 

The  before  busy  bee-hive  of  the  Bagnio,  there- 
fore,  soon  became  a  dreadful  solitude.  Its  spacious 
inclosures,  so  lately  teeming  with  tenants  of  every 
description,  now  began  to  present  a  void  still  more 
frightful  than  its  former  fulness.  Universal  silence 
pervaded  those  endless  galleries,  but  a  few  days 
before  re-echoing  with  the  confused  din  of  thousands 
of  prisoners,  fighting  for  an  inch  of  ground  on  which 
to  lay  their  aching  heads ;  and  nothing  any  longer 
appeared  that  wore  a  human  shape,  except  here  and 
there  some  livid  skeleton,  which,  as  if  again  cast  up 
by  the  grave,  slowly  crept  along  the  clammy  walls. 
When,  however,  the  dire  disease  had  devoured  all 
that  could  offer  food  to  its  voracity,  it  gradually  fell 
like  the  flame  which  has  consumed  its  fuel,  and  at 
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last  became  extinct.  What  few  miserable  remains 
of  the  former  population  of  the  Bagnio  had  escaped 
its  fury,  were  again  restored  to  the  regular  sufferings 
of  the  place,  suspended  during  the  utmost  height  of 
the  desolation. 

.,  I  was  among  these  scanty  relics.  I  who,  indif- 
ferent to  life,  had  never  stooped  to  avoid  the  shafts 
of  death,  even  when  they  flew  thickest  around  me, 
had  more  than  once  laid  my  finger  on  the  livid 
wound  they  inflicted,  had  probed  it  as  it  festered,  I 
yet  remained  unhurt ;  for  sometimes  the  plague  is  a 
magnanimous  enemy,  and  while  it  seldom  spares 
the  pusillanimous  victim,  whose  blood  running  cold 
ere  it  is  tainted,  lacks  the  energy  necessary  to  repel 
the  infection  when  at  hand,  it  will  pass  him  by  who 
dares  its  utmost  fury,  and  advances  undaunted  to 
meet  its  raised  dart.  Anastasius. 
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I  had  left  a  storm  gathering  in  Egypt,  of  which  I 
since  have  thanked  God  I  witnessed  not  the  burst- 
ing. Already,  previous  to  my  departure,  the  con- 
sequence of  the  scarcity  had  begun  to  appear  par- 
tially in  many  places ;  but  it  was  only  after  I  left 
the  country  that  the  famine  attained  its  full  force ; 
and  such  was,  in  spite  of  every  expedient  of  human 
wisdom  or  appeal  to  divine  mercy,  the  progressive 
fury  of  the  dreadful  scourge,  that  at  last  the  schaichs 
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aad  other  regular  ministers  of  worship,— supposing 
the  Deity  to  have  become  deaf  to  their  entreaties* 
or  incensed  at  their  presumption,— no  longer  ven* 
tured  themselves  to  implore  offended  Heaven,  but 
henceforth  only  addressed  the  Almighty  through 
the  Toices  of  tender  infants ;  in  hopes  that,  though 
pleased  with  the  sufferings  of  corrupt  man,  Prow 
dence  might  still  pity  the  pangs  of  untainted  child* 
hood,  and  grant  to  the  innocent  prayers  of  babes 
what  it  denied  to  the  agonising  cry  of  their  expiring 
parents*  Led  by  the  Imams  to  the  tops  of  the* 
highest  minarets,  little  creatures  from  five  to  ten 
years  of  age  there  raised  to  heaven  their  pure  hands 
and  timid  looks ;  and  while  all  the  countless  myriads 
of  Cairo,  collected  round  the  foot  of  these  lofty 
structures,  observed  a  profound  and  mournful  si- 
lence, the  feeble  voice  of  spotless  infancy  was  alone 
heard  to  lisp  from  their  summits  entreaties  for  di~ 
vine  mercy.  Nor  did  even  these  feeble  supplicants 
continue  to  implore  a  fertility,  which  no  longer  could 
save  the  thousands  of  starving  wretches  already  in 
the  fangs  of  death.  They  only  begged  that  a  gene* 
ral  pestilence  might  speedily  deliver  them  from  their 
lingering  and  painful  agony:  and  when,  from  the* 
gilded  spires  throughout  every  district  of  the  im* 
mense  Masr,  thousands  of  infantine  voices  went 
forth  at  the  same  instant  to  implore  the  same  sad 
boon,  the  whole  vast  population  below,  in  hoarse 
and  half  extinguished  sounds,  jointly  answered,  "  so 
be  it!" 
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So  humble  a  petition  was  not  offered  up  in  vain  : 
die  plague  followed  die  scarcity,  and  the  contagion 
completed  what  the  famine  had  begun.  The  hu- 
man form  was  swept  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
land,  like  the  shadows  of  darkness  which  the  dawn 
pots  to  flight.  Towns,  and  villages,  and  hamlets 
innumerable,  were  bereft  of  their  tenants  to  a  man. 
The  living  became  too  few  to  bury  the  dead.  Their 
own  houses  remained  their  cemeteries.  Where  long 
strings  of  coffins  at  first  had  issued  forth,  not  a  so* 
Ikary  funeral  any  longer  appeared.  Hundreds  of 
families,  who  had  fled  from  famine  to  Syria,  were 
overtaken  by  the  plague  in  the  midst  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  with  their  dead  bodies  marked  their  route 
through  the  desert  Egypt,  smitten  by  the  twofold 
visitation,  almost  ceased  to  appear  inhabited;  and 
both  plagues  at  last  disappeared,  for  want  of  further 
victims  to  slay.  Anastasius. 
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Ik  common  with  the  abhorred  sons  of  Qthman,  I 
believe  that  every  event  is  determined  by  an  irrever- 
sible decree.     Exiled  from  the  country  of  my  fore- 


^w»*> 


•  The  fat  draught  of  the  above  tafe  appeal  in  tha  Edinburgh  M»fa- 
s^ne,  under  the  title  of  An  Adventure  in  Athena,  It  hat  ainee  been 
rewritten  and  much  improved ;  and  the  compiler  of  this  volume  has  great 
Jfcasnre  m  giving  it  publicity,  as  one  of  a  series  of  tales  preparing  for  the 
prats  by  its  ingenious  author. 
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iatheis— -from  that  beloved,  oppressed,  unhappy,  but 
atill  glorious  Greece,  "  the  clime  of  die  unforgottm 
brave'*— and  condemned  to  pass  the  few  miserable 
-days  that  remain  to  me  on  the  face  of  die  earth,  aa 
outcast  from  the  communion  of  men,  one  on  whose 
forehead  every  passer-by  may  discover  the  mark  rf 
Cain*— I  yet  feel  something  resembling  a  throb  or 
pulse  of  delight  quivering  about  my  heart,  when  I 
call  to  mind-— not  that  the  guilt  of  my  individual 
crimes  must  be  laid  to  the  immutable  ordination  4f 
that  secret  power  which  rules  over  all,  bat — that 
"  Greece  may  yet  be  free," — that  the  hour,  the  long 
looked-for  hour  of  her  deliverance  and  renovation  is 
at  hand. 

Yes,  by  the  awful  spirits  of  our  renowned  an- 
cestors, who  bled  at  Marathon,  at  Salamis,  at 
Thermopylae,  at  Plataea,  Greece  shall  yet  raise  her 
head  once  more  among  the  nations ;  and  minds  now 
obscured  or  enthralled  by  a  despotism  the  most  san- 
guinary and  remorseless  ever  established  by  violence, 
or  maintained  by  terror,  shall  come  alive,  as  it  were, 
from  the  dead,  burst  the  fetters  of  their  bondage* 
and,  like  giauts  freshened  and  invigorated  by  long 
repose,  break  forth  upon  the  world  in  the  fulness 
of  their  strength.  The  broken  and  scattered  frag* 
ments  of  the  glorious  monuments  of  ancient  days 
shall  yet  be  gathered  together,  and  barbarian  icono- 
clasts and  plunderers  shall  be  compelled  to  surren- 
der the  sacrilegious  despoilings  of  the  Temples  of 
Freedom.     The  Genius  of  Greece  shall,  phoenix- 
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like,  arise  from  her  ashes,  and  the  brilliant  son  of 
liberty  shine  on  those  mountains,  ▼allies,  and  streams, 
which  patriotism  has  illustrated  and  poetry  immor- 
talized. The  sacred  dust  of  the  tenantless  sepul- 
chres shall  give  forth  the  spirits  of  those  whose 
bodies  were  once  entombed  in  them ;  the  dead  in 
superstition  and  debasement  shall  awake  from  the 
trance  of  ages ;  the  slave  shall  cease  to  crouch  be- 
neath the  rod  or  the  frown  of  the  turbaned  des- 
pot, the  feeble  shall  become  strong,  the  dastardly 
brave,  the  vanquished  victorious ;  and  when  "  the 
day  decreed  by  fate"  comes — and  come  it  will— 
the  hand  of  the  mighty  that  achieved  the  triumph 
shall  exact  a  fearful  but  just  retribution  for  the  tears 
of  blood  shed,  the  misery  and  oppression  suffered, 
during  centuries  of  sorrow,  humiliation,  and  des- 
pair. All-righteous  Heaven,  and  feeble  man  the 
instrument  of  its  will,  shall  combine  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  accursed  Moslemins,  and  the  overthrow 
of  a  crazy,  cruel  despotism,  reared  in  an  age  of 
degeneracy  and  darkness,  maintained  by  savage 
ignorance  and  terror,  and  alternately  courted  and 
feared  by  the  selfishness,  pusillanimity,  or  weakness 
of  surrounding  nations.  I  think  I  feel  within  me  a 
prophetic  intimation,  that  one  of  those  mighty  cy- 
cles, imagined  by  the  divine  spirit  of  our  sublime 
Plato,  has  nearly  completed  its  grand  revolution ; 
that  the  hopes  and  the  prayers  of  past  ages  are 
destined  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  present  This, 
even  if  it  were  a  delusive,  is  at  least  a  splendid 
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vision,  from  which  there  flows  forth  a  halo  of  an* 
ticipeted  glory,  bright  enough  to  irradiate  even  a 
darker  spirit  than  mine.  Atvrt  vmht  *m  \EAAiF*Vt 
"  Arisen  awake,  or  be  for  ever  fallen  !" 

But  no  vision  of  future  regeneration  and  renown 
can  dispel  or  charm  away  the  present  dreadful  re* 
ality.  Greece*  in  the  crisis  of  her  death  struggle,  is 
bleeding  at  every  pore ;  while  the  best  and  bravest 
of  her  sons  are  daily  falling  victims  to  the  savage 
and  despairing  fury  of  her  barbarian  oppressors^ 
Scio !  what  ineffable  horrors  rise  before  the  im*. 
gination  at  the  mention  of  that  name  !  Even  any 
heart  sinks  within  me,  when  I  think  of  the  price 
which  must  be  paid  for  freedom.  Extermination  or 
deliverance !— such  is  nam  the  fearful  alternative* 
Oh,  that  I  could  yet  strike  a  blow  for  life  and  death 
against  the  remorseless  Moslemins  !  Oh,  that  some 
hero  would  arise,  gifted  with  that  resistless  force  of 
genius,  which  sways  the  willing  spirits  of  men,  knits 
together  every  heart,  unites  every  hand,  fires  the 
soul  with  the  love  of  glory,  inspires  it  with  the  con- 
tempt of  dead),  and  electrifies  it  by  the  vision  of 
imperishable  renown  ! 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese, 

Was  freedom**  beat  and  bravest  friend ; 

That  tyrant  was  Miltiades  ! 
Oh  !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 

Another  despot  of  the  kind ! 

Sock  chains  as  his  were  rare  to  bind. 

¥es  f   "  such  chains  'mere  sure  to  bind"  even  dark 
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and  troubled  spirits  like  mine;  for,  under  $uck  a 
"  tyrant,"  it  would  be  endurable  to  drain  the  bitter 
c«p  of  existence  to  the  very  dregs,  and  ecstacy  itself 
to  meet  death  in  the  field  of  battle,  where  it  would 
be  brightened  at  once  and  sweetened  by  glory  and 
revenge.  Men  only  who  have  acted  or  felt  like  me, 
out  either  sympathize  with,  or  forgive  these  wild 
bat  soothing  extravagances  of  a  distempered  yet 
lofty  spirit,  that  has  forgone  all  usage  of  rest,  and 
seeks  for  a  momentary  delirious  calm  by  feeding  the 
disease  that  consumes  it. 

•  You  will  doubtless  remember  that  I  formerly 
gave  you  my  promise  of  gratifying  the  desire  you 
expressed  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  exact  par- 
ticulars of  the  daring,  desperate,  and  successful  act 
of  vengeance,  which  marked  me  out  for  destruction  to 
die  worshippers  of  the  Prophet,  and  excited,  as  the 
Franks  say,  so  great  a  sensation  throughout  the 
whole  of  Greece.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  redeem 
this  pledge,  and  to  put  you  in  possession  of  every 
ctrcomstance  connected  with  the  bold  and  perilous 
deed  now  alluded  to,  as  the  employment  of  writing,  by 
controlling  my  associations,  and  diverting  the  n*or- 
bid  current  of  my  thoughts,  may  act  like  oil  on  the 
wave  to  my  restless  and  perturbed  spirit,  constantly 
tending  to  destruction  from  perpetual  commerce 
with  its  own  gloomy  and  desponding  imaginations.; 
while  I  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  enabled  to  correct 
Some  false  impressions, which  I  have  reason  to  know 
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yo«  received,  in  regard  to  the  events  which  sealed 
the  fete  of  the  Dkdar  Agd  of  Athens. 

Yon  already  know  that  I  had  been  only  a  abort 
while  returned  from  Constantinople,— whither  I  had 
been  secretly  despatched  en  a  mission  of  such  vast 
importance  and  danger,  that,  even  to  you,  PanhejU 
lenios,  whose  mind  is  spotless  as  the  snow  on  Pin* 
dus  or  Ida,  I  dare  not  reveal  its  nature  or  object^ 
—when  some  bickering  took  place  between  myself 
and  the  Voivode,  concerning  a  fine  Arab  courses? 
which  the  ruffian  had  caused  his  people  to  remove 
from  my  stables,  for  his  own  use,  with  the  uncere- 
monious nonchalance  of  Turkish  appropriation.      » 

Furious  at  being  robbed  of  my  favourite  steed 
by  this  hoary  spoiler,  I  advanced  to  meet  my  enemy 
one  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissos,.  hard  by  the 
Enneakrounos.  He  was  a  man  of  small  stature* 
feeble,  cowardly,  treacherous,  and  from  excessive 
sensual  indulgence,  as  nervous  and  hysterical  ae  a 
Frenchwoman.  Ignorant  of  my  return  to  Athens, 
he  looked  as  if  he  would  rather  have  encountered 
Eblis  himself  5  and  had  Azrael  appeared  before  htm 
with  the  fatal  shaft  from  ."  his  deadly  quiver/'  a* 
could  not  have  exhibited  the  outward  signs  of  great- 
er terror  and  dismay.  His  vacant,  fixed,  stupid 
gase,~-the  cadaverous  paleness  that  overspread  his 
visagte,*— the  ghastly  glare  of  his  hollow,  half-glazed 
eye,— *the  reluctant,  intermitting  quiver  of  his  nether 
lip, — and  the  strange  fascination  that  for  a  while 
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chained  bim  to  the  spot,  as  if  under  the  potent  spell 
of  some  redoubted  necromancer, — all  told  plainly 
enough  the  force  of  the  different  conflicting  passions 
suddenly  awakened  in  his  guilty  soul. 

He  knew  my  history  and  character  sufficiently  well 
to  be  satisfied  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  making  me 
his  enemy.  Advancing  to  the  miserable  craven,  I  up- 
braided him  with  his  act  of  barefaced  robbery,  and,  in 
the  uncalculating  passion  of  the  moment,  threatened 
to  pluck  him  by  the  beard,  the  most  inexpiable  in- 
sult that  can  be  offered  to  a  Moslemin.  Awakened 
from  his  stupor  by  this  galling  menace,  his  dark  eye 
rekindled  and  lowered  with  a  dreadful  expression  of 
hatred  and  meditated  revenge,  such  as  the  sons  of 
Othman  can  alone  assume ;  he  began  to  grind  his 
teeth,  and  mustering  up  a  little  courage,  squeezed 
out  perforce  the  words,  Dog,  Giaour,  Greek  ;  when, 
observing  my  hand  on  the  hilt  of  my  Damascus 
blade— -the  gift  of  Ali  Pacha,  which  had  never 
failed  me  at  my  need,  and  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
was  no  stranger  to  Moslemin  blood-— he  plunged' his 
spurs  in  his  horse's  flank,  and  scampered  off  at  the 
top  of  the  animal's  speed. 

Forgiveness,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  a  Turkish 
infirmity;  and  it  is  proverbial,  that  the  injurer  is 
ever  implacable.*  Though  he  was  too  cowardly,  and 
too  precariously  situated,  to  attempt  public,  I  knew 
he  would  seek  secret  revenge,  and  accordingly  took 

*  Huraani  ingenii  proprium  est  odisse  quern  laeseris.—  Tacitus. 
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measures  of  extraordinary  precaution  to  baffle  his. 
purpose.  I  dismissed  my  servants,  some  of  whom 
were  Arnaoots,  and  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  having 
disposed  of  my  more  valuable  property,  I  imme* 
diately  withdrew  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Spiridion, 
the  papa?  Urban  being  an  ancient  friend  of  my 
family's.  I  never  went  abroad  unless  doubly  armed^ 
and  carefully  avoided  a  meeting  with  the  Voivode-v 
when  attended,  which  he  almost  always  was*  Sigu 
nor  Logotheti  the  British  Consul,  and  an  English* 
man  of  the  name  of  Tweddell,  to  whom  I  had  reiir 
dered  some  services  which  he  was  pleased  to  con-* 
sider  important  towards  the  prosecution  of  his  plans, 
and  whose  frank,  generous,  and  manly  character  I 
admired  and  loved,  were,  at  first,  the  only  persons 
I  ventured  to  entrust  with  the  secret  of  my  retreat* 
Devoted  to  books  and  study,  and  occasionally  cheer- 
ed by  the  society  and  converse  of  those  two  ad* 
mirable  friends,  now  embalmed  in  my  heart  of  hearts, 
time  passed  away,  not  merely  tolerably,  but  pleasant* 
ly.  My  suspicions  began  to  relax,  and  giving  way 
to  the  natural  temerity  of  my  character,  I  reproached 
myself  for  taking  such  prudent  measures  of  defence 
against  the  anticipated  machinations  of  a  petty  des- 
pot, a  dastardly  oppressor,  who  now  lived  in  terror* 
lest  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  villages  within 
hia  jurisdiction  should  transmit  to  the  Forte  a  re* 
presentation  against  his  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  injus- 
tice. 

To   speak   the   truth,    such   representations   are 
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never  overlooked  or  cast  aside.  The  Porte  listens 
with  pleasure  to  accusations  preferred  against  its  old 
and  opulent  servants ;  sometimes,  it  is  said,  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  redress  flagrant  and  notoripus 
grievances,  but  much  more  frequently  because  such 
complaints  afford  the  much-longed-for  opportunity 
of  squeezing  out  of  the  inferior  horse-leeches  of 
despotism  part  of  the  marrow  they  had  sucked  from 
the  vitals  of  a  suffering  people ;  a  process,  by  the 
way,  which,  while  it  drives  rapacity,  extortion,  and 
tyranny  to  their  shifts,  and  seems  to  punish  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  inferior  satellites  of  this  barbarous 
government,  envenoms  every  evil  under  which  the 
people  groan,— adds  cunning  to  cupidity,  treachery 
to  cruelty,  and  by  forcing  tyranny  to  wear  a  mask, 
enables  it  to  penetrate  farther,  and  to  inflict  dead- 
lier wounds.  The  Voivode  was  well  aware  of  his 
danger,  and  as  he  had  no  particular  predilection  for 
serving  as  a  spunge  to  the  Divan,  he  was  now  try- 
ing, by  forbearance,  and  some  clumsy,  ungracious 
acts  which  he  intended  should  be  popular,  to  appease, 
if  possible,  the  just  resentment  of  the  Athenians, 
and  to  avert  the  retribution  which  he  knew  awaited 
him,  if  they  persisted  in  carrying  their  complaints 
to  Constantinople. 

Reflecting  on  these  circumstances,  and  having 
been  born  a  stranger  to  fear,  I  soon  began  tc  dis- 
continue the  precautionary  measures  which  I  ha4 
been  persuaded  to  adopt,  and  to  wander  over  the 
city  and  the  adjacent  country  in  the  reckless  man- 
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iter  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed.  Nor,  while 
indulging  this  dangerous  security,  did  any  thing 
occur  to  revive  my  former  suspicions.  I  travelled  as 
far  as  tRiebes,  Corinth,  and  Misithra,  visited  ^Egina 
and  several  of  the  Islands,  and  even  ventured  td 
ascend  Pentelicon,  to  search  for  antique  remains  m 
the  deaths  and  recesses  of  its  celebrated  marble 
quarries.  Still  nothing  occurred  to  indicate,  that 
my  motions  had  attracted  the  smallest  observation.- 
At  length,  emboldened  by  impunity,  and  a  cdtiVitN 
tion  that  the  critical  position  of  the  Voivode  him- 
self  must  compel  him  to  digest  the  affront  he  had 
received,  and  smother  his  revenge  as  he  best  could,' 
I,  one  day,  had  the  temerity  to  ascend  the  Acrbpo^ 
lis,  hi  order  once  more  to  feast  my  eyes  with  the" 
sight  of  the  remains  of  that  unrivalled  ediAce,  whfcit 
has  been  the  admiration  of  all  past  ages,  and  which, 
but  for  the  unhallowed  spoliations  of  an  English  bar- 
barian,* wiio  dilapidated  what  Goths,  Turks,  and 
Time  had  spared^  might  have  remained:  tolerably 
entire,  tt>  ekcite  the  wonder  and  delight  of  mafty 
ages  to  come.'  But  I  had  scarcely  crossed  the  goto} 
of  the  gartisoti,  ■'  and  passed  the.  drowsy  smokers^ 
nickaamed  sentinels,  when  I  observed  the1  Voivocbi 
and  the  Disdar  in  earnest  conversation.  -The  eyes 
of  both  were  instantly  turned,  with  iib  fttendfy  less 
pression,  towards  the  intruder.  A  diaboKeal  delight 
appeared  to' shed  gleams  of  Hgh*  ore*  the  sbmbf* 
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physiognomy  of  the  Voivode,  who  could  not  concent 
the  savage  joy  he  felt*  that  his  mortal  foe  had  at 
last  fairly  run  hfc  head  into  the  toils. 

I  no*  saw  that  I  had  come  to  beard  the  lion 
in  hi*  den.  To  retreat  was  difficult,  perhaps  im* 
possible*  even  if  it  could  have  been  done  without 
disgrace ;  to  remain,  was  to  submit  myself  io  the 
mercy  of  a  couple  of  ruffians,  to  one  of  whom  I 
had  offered  an  inexpiable  insult  Agitated  by 
the  contending  passions  of  pride,  revenge,  and 
defiance,  I  remained  for  a  few  seconds  motion- 
less*  perfectly  unable  to  determine  what  line  of 
conduct  I  ought  to  pursue*  There  was  no  time 
for  hesitation.  Having  formerly  known  the  Dis* 
dar  in  an  inferior  capacity,  and  oftener  than  once 
fought  in  battle  by  his  side,  I  resolved  to  avail  my- 
self of  this  circumstance,  and  to  accost  my  ancient 
companion  in  arm**  I  did  so*  He  seemed  ak  first 
confused  by  my  firm  and  hardy  appeal ;  but  quickly 
recovering  himself,  he  shrunk  back  with  4  wett- 
aflhpted  or  involuntary  horror,  darting  at  me  a  frown 
of  -.hatred  and  abhorrence,-— a  scowl  of  such  wither- 
sag  demonical  expression,  that,  were. I  destined, 
ljke  4€-  the  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer,"  to  endure  a 
pwipajfftfc  immortality*  it  would  never  be  obliterated 
from  my  armory*  Even  now  the  figure  and  look 
of  &?  wretch  are  as  vividly  before  my  imagination, 
^  if  the  eeen*  had  only  passed  yesterday.  There 
are  some  events  in  our  lives,  which,  deeply  impres- 
sed on  the  memory  by  accidental  accompaniments 
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of*rre*istiW*>  i&ter&t  pr,  mfamei*  dpoger,  Jbfwa* 
idUfctified  irith  tho  t>ei«g  of  ite  wwd  *Uel£  wd  at* 
never  be  obecgmiior  4<*trojrcj«  Ere  I JW  tin* 
to  collect  i*y  id*#**t-*on#i|rh#t  4i*torte4  by  jay 
crifti ©si  situation,  and  by  the  «ertai&ty  that  ihe  Di* 
«br  Aga,  from  whom  I  expected  civility,  if  AQtjmr 
tree*  had  node  common  cause  wiifc  fay  4bea^tty  fee^ 
an  enormous  raffiao-looking  Tttrk*  ef  Hetfppletg 
build  *ud  gigrattc  atafctf*  ffttatf  pje  fry  the  left 
arm  vfch  An  iron  grasp,  aitf  Jwirffli  jpft  **  J  M 
first  believed)  towards  &e  gate, 

As  yom  hmne  freq*i#otJy  told  Vie  tfwt  you  n^v^r 
were  in  ithe  Acropolis  (**  *«***•)*  it  may  fee  pror 
pa*  to  mention,  that  in  grag  fro*a  the  town  to  ti* 
garrison,  die  first  gate  is  At  the  foot  pf.  th?  rocfe 
facing  nearly  northeast ;  that  having  turned  tythe 
«orthrw«8t  angle  of  tire  -citadel,  yom  appnoeoin* 
second  gate  to  the  right,  fwwg  the  Pirc^s  ;  opposite 
to  which  is  a  third  gftte,  the  e&towve  of  the  Aw&- 
polis.  At  the  second  gste,  ?rb*ph  |s  l&s  than  .thirty 
yards  fmn.  ifce  &r*t,  sits  &e  {Juan^  0rpse»l*g99& 
smokiog  and  sleeping  jtfeejraataly*  wd  ^awfefltttig 
30  indiflersooa  about  ajl  httmfcft  #«^  which  Oieh 
gaoeshku^lf  might  b*ye  tfpyitfd,    .-,■  • .  ■' 

,'f>  For  *  fear  «ecowb  J  yidded  l<>  the  wx^gtfpr^f 
the  lumbering  brots,  -who-  h»d  so  prpraptljr  pJkyad 
Ae  igwi^Kwi  Jum  by  4i*  vomjm&tefund,  wiib- 

-o»t  bfieriqgife*  kitat  resistance,  sirred  aiysetf  :*> 
bo  fennried  afaag*  tXkj  L  found'  hv»  Mrwtmg  Mfi 
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ciribed,  or  the  first  in  order  to  those  making  their 
exit,  but  to  the  northern  angle  of  the  rampart,  built 
on  the  extreme  ledge  of  the  precipice,  which  is  here 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
It  was  obvious  he  meant  to  hurl  me  from  the  angu- 
lar projection  of  the  rampart  I  was  not  yet  weary 
of  life,  and  determined  to  make  a  desperate  effort 
to  escape  destruction.  Confiding  in  his  enormous 
strength,  the  barbarian  who  was  now  dragging  me 
to  this  Tarpeian  death,  had  neglected  to  deprive 
me  of  my  dagger.  Little  did  he  dream  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  With  the  rapidity  of  lightning  I 
unsheathed  the  weapon,  and,  animated  at  once  by 
the  fear  of  death  and  the  thirst  for  revenge,  plunged 
the  steel  in  the  huge  ruffian's  heart.  This  was  the 
work  of  a  moment: — he  reeled  for  an  instant- 
uttered  a  horrid  groan — and  fell,  dragging  me  to 
the  earth  in  his  death-grasp.  My  ready  dagger 
quickly  relieved  me  from  his  hold. 
.  The  shock  was  so  sudden,  that  no  precautions 
had  been  taken  to  secure  the  gate,  to  which  I  now 
bounded  off  with  the  speed  of  a  wild  horse,  and 
before  the  drowsy  animal  of  a  Turk,  who  stood  there, 
had  time  to  think  what  he  was  about.  The  Disdar 
and  Voivode  both  fired  their  pistols  at  me  as  I  fled, 
but  with  no  better  fortune;  although  the  report  of 
the  fire-arms  roused  the  Guard  at  the  middle  gate, 
j^which  they  were  in  the  act  of  shutting  as  I  .ap- 
"pioftdltd,  foaming  like  a  wild  beast  at  bay,  and 
uttering  imprecations  and  menaces  of  instant  death 
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to  any.  one  that  should  oppose  my  exit.  Believing 
me  mad,*  the  Turks  instantly  abandoned  the.  half- 
closed  gate,  calling  upon  Allah  to  protect  them 
against  the  eyil  spirit  by  which  I  was  possessed. 
My  heart  bounded  with  ineffable  delight  when  I 
found  myself  fairly,  beyond  this  barrier,  which,  at 
one  moment*  seemed  to  me  as  impassable  a?  the 
gulf  filed  between  the  rich  man  in  hell,  and  the 
glorified  mendicant  in  the  patriarch's  bosom.  Dropi 
ping  shots,  it  is  true,  were  fired  at  me  from  all  parts 
of  the  rampart  where  I  was  visible  in  my  flight; 
but  these  I  despised,  scorning  to  urge  my  flight,  its 
I  knew  that  there  were  no  sentinels  at  the  city  gate ; 
and.  now  that  fortune  had  enabled  me  to  escape* 
dangers  apparently  insurmountable,  I  trusted  shfe 
would  so  far  stand  my  friend  as  to  ward  off  such  as 
were  merely  accidental  and  secondary.  In  truth, 
flight  from  the  face  of  man,  or  even  the  fair  terrors 
of  death,  has  ever  appeared  to  me  so  indelibly  dis- 
graceful, that  I  was  fain  to  make  this  compromise 
^vith  my  natural  sentiments  of  honour  and  courage, 
and  to  expose  myself  needlessly,  that  I  might  n&t 
sink  in  my  own  estimation, 

I  paid  dearly  for  my  foolish  temerity. 

"  Escaped  from  shot,  unharmed  by  steal, 
Or  scarcely  grazed  iU  force  to  feel," 

•»'-■■  ■  .  «1  "    . 

*  The  Turks  have  a  superstitious  reverence  for  insane  or  fatuous  per- 
sons, to  whom  they  ascribe  certain  supernatural  endowments,  and,  afaonf 
-tfthersy  the*  power  of  ssemg'into  futurity.  Henet  the  <  probability  of  the 
conduct  ascribed  to,  the  Guards  at  ^  middle  gate. 
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I  Was  congratulating  ttiyself,  that  ike  deep  and  mur- 
derous vengefttice  of  the  Voitede  had,  by  the  aaeen- 
dittt  of  Iffy  happy  stare,  been  rendered  abortive  \ 
whett  a  shot  fifed  by  some  Viewless  hand,  with  too 
ftufe  art  aim,  took  effect  in  my  left  arm*  which  was 
bf  okeft  by  it  below  the  elbow-joint ;  and  I,  who  had 
flttis  far,  by  a  miracle  of  fortune,  eluded  the  toy  of 
tttyr  enemies,  and  might  hate  been  in  safety  beyond 
their  teach,  feridercd  incapable  of  forth**  flight  or 
resistance,  from  the  violent  pain  of  the  wound,  and 
the  feeliiig  of  overpowering  sickness  which  in- 
stantly thrilled  through  and  nnftetvtid  my  pant* 
tag,  agitated  frame.  At  that  dreadful  moment,  th* 
^collection  of  which  even  now  brings  out  a  cold 
afcd  clammy  sweat  over  my  war-worn,  twl6*wom 
ctfrcase;  and  compared  to  the  agonizing  sufferings 
dt  which,  the  bitterness  of  death  itself  must  be  a  jest, 
•**At  that  moment  of  inexpressible  misety  and  des- 
pair, as  I  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  began  to  feel 
the  mists  of  insensibility  and  delirium  stealing  over 
niy  eyes,  your  matchless  brother,  the  lotig'tfied* 
evertfsithfiil  Spiridion,  happened  to  pass  heft*  the 
gate,  and  glancing  his  eye  towards  me,  seetaed  In- 
stantaneously to  comprehend  the  nature  of  my  situa- 
tion, and  to  discover  what  was  proper  for  him  to 
do.  Without  uttering  a  word,  he  Seizted  me  by  the 
unwounded  arm,  put  his  own  arm  around  my  waist, 
and  hurried  me  off  in  a  state  of  incipient  insensibi- 
lity, before  die  laay  miscreants  were  able  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  direction  I  had  been  carried. 
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My  wound  was  severe,  but  not- dangerous;  ens) 
though  is  kept  me  many  weeks  a  prisoner  in,  my 
ahsjabery  *ft  excellent  consttaitioii*  and  the  oppor* 
too*  aid^of  an  English  chirurgeon,  aeon  restored  19 
nui  tbs>  nee  of  the  shattered  limb.  I  remained-  con* 
dealed*  as  on  the  fbraer  occasion,  in  the  Monastery^ 
In  the  course  of  this  dreadftd  interval,  however** 
dreadful,  I  say,  to  on*  who  had  led  a  restless,  ancL 
sometime*,  as  chance  decided,  a  robber1*  or  a  pirated 
life— -*iy  mind,  thrown  entirely  on  its  own  resource* 
yet  possessing  an  unquenchable  craving  for  variety 
of  stfeftet  and  novelty  of  indulgence,  became  morbid* 
irritable,  fierce,  like  a  besieged  garrison,  which* 
deprived  of  aU  foreign  supplies*  and  compelled  la 
subsist  on  the  means  which  it  had  previously  stored 
up  within  itself,  must  soon  either  be  relieved  from 
the  beleaguering  force,  or  surrender  to  the  enemy 
at  discretion.  Activity  and  freedom  would  have 
dispelled  the  dark  thoughts  which  now  obtained 
complete  possession  of  my  mind,  and  might  perhaps 
have  charmed  to  rest  the  purposes  of  revenge,  which 
my  distempered  fancy  brooded  over  in  the  day*  add 
which  filled  my  troubled  dreams  during  the  watehet 
of  the  night. 

How  fearful  is  solitude  to  a  wourided  spirit i 
'There  the  barb  of  the  arrow  festers,  and  tbf 
venom  rankles  in  the  wound ;  them  the  mind  com? 
mungs  with1  the  murkiest  thought*,  and  is  fami- 
liarized to  the  most  unhallowed  imaginings;  there  dm 
Evil  One  is  busiest  *ith  hi*  temptations,  awakettijjg 
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those  fiercer  passions  which  stifle  the  voi<&  of.  con- 
{tipgpce,  and  impel  to  the  commission  of  deeds,  which 
make  the. prosperous,  vulgar,  commonplace  herd 
?£  mankind  "  hold  up  their  hands  and  wonder  who 
could  do  them."  When  you  weigh  cahqly  the  in- 
justice I  had  suffered,  the  humiliations  tp  which.  I 
had  been  forced  to  submit,  and  the  narrow  escape,  I 
had  just  made  from  assassination,  with  all  the  atten- 
&nt  circumstances,  so  powerfully  calculated  to  work 
upon  a  mind  ardent,  energetic,  and  restless*  you  will 
not  wonder  much,  that,  in  my  solitary  musings, 
jcevenge  ! — revenge  I — sweet  revenge,  was  ever  pre- 
sent to  my  thoughts ;  and  that  emotion  will  be  les- 
sened when  I  confess  to  you  a  part  of  my  creed, 
which  you  may  condemn  if  you  please,  because  the 
cowardly  world  will  condemn  it 

I  hold  it  manly,  generous,  noble,  to  forgive  an 
injury ;  mean,  cowardly,  despicable,  to  brook  a  pre- 
meditated insult.  This  is  the  doctrine  taught  by 
unsophisticated  nature,  which  implanted  in  the 
breast  of  man  the  stormy  passions  of  resentment  and 
revenge,  that  fear  might  restrain  those  who  would 
prove  deaf  to  the  calls  of  duty,  or  the  dictates  of 
conscience.  Society  and  laws,  where  they  exist, 
fluy  protect  our  property;  but  every  man  is  the 
guardian  of  his  own  honour.  The  midnight  thief, 
the  open  robber,  or  the  public  functionary  who 
plunders  in  virtue  of  his  office,  may  despoil  us  of 
4fe  former,  and  the  loss  may  be  borne  and  perhaps 
Vtyairdd;  but  the  villain  who  spits  in  my  face,  or 
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praek*  me  by  the  beard^or  gives  me  ibeiie  in  *»J 
tferos^  or  ^seduo^  my  wife,  or  coirupts  my  frietufc 
inflicts -upon  me^fils  iiu»re  drewifiil  than  deedr<i|k 
sel^  e%dls  which  nothing' can  repair)  and  blood  on^f. 
can  e^iatew  Revenge*  which  fa  justice  in  it*  wild 
state? 'mittamise&kd  by  rule,  »  therefore  the  o*b| 
resource ;  of  him,  *  who*  branded  with » unmerited 
ignominy,  and  writhing  under  the  degradation^ 
se&seorh,  yields  to  the  strong  impulse  of  natorei 
and  exacts  atonement,  where  be  cannot  look  Spt. 
compensation.  And  that  I  now  interpret  rigbd£ 
the  natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  every  mj* 
may  be  convinced,  who  observe*  the  workings  of  hie 
mind.  There  is  an  unspeakable  pleasure  in  grfrta* 
fied  revetige,  which  men  of  weak  and  wavering  mnde 
can  never  taste ;  they  suffer  the  gnawing  of  theory 
ing  appetite,  but  feel  not  the  stormy  delight  that 
results  from  the  perpetration  of  a  desperate  deed^ 
prompted  by  an  inexpiable  insult.  What  does  this 
met  teach  us?  Has  nature  annexed  her  fierce!* 
transports  of  pleasure  to  a  passion  which  is  never  t* 
be  indulged?  The  brave  and  the  dastardly  equate 
ly  acknowledge  its  influence ;  but  the  brave  tftjaflt 
strikes,  the  dastardly  suffers.  Is  revenge  crimiHtit 
because  the  coward  only  tastes  it  by  stealth,  or  flmafc 
his  blow,  by  proxy  ?  I  have  observed  the  wofkingjl 
of  thi*  passion  in  minds  of  feeble  texture  ;■  they  afe 
incapable  of  that  intuitive  decision — that  'suddaH 
spring  >  from  purpose  to  action — which  suffers  Hot 
the  exaltation  of  passion  to  slide  into  the  meanness 
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tTcakulatious  nor  die  proud  bill  dark  resolution,  of 
altfeuugttio  Spirit  to  be  quenched  by  the  misgivings, 
rferuples*'and  Jbam,  which,  while  they  lessen  not  the 
alrocity,  detract  from  the  dignity  of  crii*)e„  Nor  it 
Mi  aU.  ».  Ifear*  and  its  <  consequence,  .atufocisioBr 
ottnpromise  the  safety  of  him  whom  they  enslave* 
Hdreluotandy  and  hesitatingly  obeys  his  passion  j 
^remorse,  coming  upon  him  by  anticipation, 
army*  an  SttMjf  of  horrors  before  his  imagina* 
lion  ^4ie  allows  the  moment  of  actios*  to  ekide  him  * 
**«t  length  he  winds  up  his. courage  for  die  modi* 
feted  deed,  which  he  attempts  just  after  its  pem 
jRsrmance  has  become  impossible .%  and  for  his  failure, 
he  is  branded  with  all  the  guilty  and  more  than  all  the 
efteemtkm*  heaped  on  the  more  daring  and  success* 
fid  ^perpetrators  of  crime.  For  such  a  mean*  crouch* 
tag*  ttembling  villain,  who  is  wicked  enough  to 
devise  a  crime,  but  not  bold  enough  to  perpetrate 
fey  the  gallows  is  the  appropriate  reward-  My 
eharaeter  had  no  such  infirmity.  I  had  learned  by 
ttperienee,  that  danger,  formidable  at  a  distance, 
fossens  as  yon  approach  it;  that  the  most  desperate 
MSions  are  always  the  most  successful*  How  many 
hundred  battle*  have  been  won  by  acts  of.  fortunate 
USMelcalattng  temerity,  which,  if  but  so  much  as 
Uated  at  in  the  caei  hour  of  counsel  and  delibera* 
tiea,  would  have  been  repulsed,  as  monstrous*  or 
impossible  I 

Actuated  by  $uch  sentiments,  my  invention  <w*s 
*Yer  on  the  rack  to  devise  some  means  by  which  J 
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itij£ht  dostrsy  my  oaamy.  *  Let  me  bat  aee/*  «di 
I  <0mys«lf,  "tho  blood  of  this.  amarsecLBimkv 
spring  from  the  stroke  of  my  trusty  hondpoy  aMk-i 
shaft  give  death*  a  hearty  welcome,  come  in  what 
t*t*pe-4t  may,  -From  this  moment  I  dismiss  all 
faf^e*  tkoeght*  of  th*  Voivode*  he  is but  apatoy 
vil&tfn,  jprho-  will  meet  -a  fitting  doom  from 
h*fcd&{  b*  it  now  my  aim  to  Teach  the  heart  of 
protester  snd  accomplice,  who,  to  gratify  an  ingla* 
riotis  wretch,  could  coolly  command  the  deeteuctm 
of  bid  ancient  companion  in  arms.  What  prist 
would  I  shrink  from  paying  for  the  pleasure  of  ra* 
veiling  itv  the  death-struggles  of  this  triple  traitor, 
who  ftkdd  deliberately  trample  upon  the  laws  m£ 
honour,  hospitality,  and  humanity  I'1  But  I  tor- 
tutted  my  mind  to  no  purpose*  Knowing  well  he 
w&s  obnoxious  to  the  people,  the  Disdar  never  ven- 
tured abroad,  unless  well  ai*med  and  welt  attended; 
never  In  his  rides  took  any  bye-roads,  or  unfiw- 
qtiented  paths;  never  afforded  me  a  ehance  of  send* 
tag  a  bell  on  a  message  of  affection  to  his  hea**. 
What  was  to  be  done?  Fear,  which  creates  sua* 
pkioti,  produce  activity*  The  wily  Moslemin  tal 
hb  spies  everywhere.  To  seek  the  aid  of  otbsvs 
was>  therefore,  to  endanger  my  own  life  without 
Atteekhtfing  the  purpose -for  which  I  exposed  lft;<nt~ 
In  thi*  Kate  I  spent  many  weeks  \  andno  tongue 
cat  tell,  no  fancy  can  picture,  the  agony  I  endured 
in  that  brief  interval^— living,  breathing,  moving-*- 
thinking,  *peakhig,  dreaming  only  of  revenge.    I 
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have  been  in  almost  every  situation  in  which  a  hu7 
man  being  can  be  placed;  a  robber,  a  pirate,  a 
slave^-r-the  master  of  slaves;  a  common  soldier,; — 
an  officer  of  rank ;  a  man  of  unbounded  wealthy- <• 
a  beggar  in  the  streets :— I  have  been  in  a  Turkish 
prison,  and  in  a  Sicilian  pest-house : — I  have  been 
condemned  to  death,  and  have  effected  njy  escape 
an  hour,  before  impalement :— 1  have,  known  the 
remorse  of  shedding  blood ;  and  stung  by  the  rag- 
ing, madness  of  jealousy,  artfully  fanned  to  fury 
by  a  she-devil  in  whom  I  confided,  I  plunged  my 
handjar  into  the  bosom  of  one  who  loved  well  but 
not  wisely — a  deed  which  still  weighs  heavily  against 
my  soul : — I  have  been  doomed  to  witness  my  wife 
and  children  blasted  in  a  moment  by  the  breath  of 
the  destroying  Angel,  blowing  pestilence  and  death 
from  his  shrivelled  lips :— I  have  suffered  every  ex- 
treme of  heat  and  cold,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of 
misery  and  disease ;  and  in  the  crisis  of  a  burning 
fever  have  been  abandoned  to  perish  in  the  desert, 
withoutaragto  cover  me,  a  friend  to  watch  over 
me,  or  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  my  tongue :— I  have 
been  all  this,  and  suffered  all  this,  and  more ;  but  the 
whole  sufferings  of  my  past  guilty  and  checkered 
life,  though  concentrated  into  one  moment  of  agony, 
would .  have  been  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
gnawing,  consuming,  suspense  of  that  horrid,  inter- 
val, during  which  my  throat  sometimes  burned  with 
a  raging  thirs^  worse  than  that  experienced  by  poor 
♦BeL&wi,  when  all  but  suffocated  with  the  volatile 
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dflst  of  the  fragmented  mummies  in  thecrfvitiea  06 
die  Egyptian  pyramid.  Rest  had  forsaken  my  eyee  > 
my  blood  wis  converted  to  a  thin  semitraiisparettt 
flurdi  an  immhira!  heat  dried  and  parched  my 
wlfolfe' body;  niy  Am-  became  shrivelled,  my  eye* 
sunken  arid  bloodshot,  Hay  Tisage  hideously  cada~f 
Vefous ;— in  short,  death  itself,  had  my  purpose  bean 
accomplished,  would  hare  been  hailed  as  a  blessed 
deliverance— a  sovereign  balm  for  an  immedicable 
wound.  The  miseries  of  the  damned  in  Tophct 
cannot  surpass  what  I-  then  endured.  Think  upt 
this  description  overcharged : 

"  Between  tlie  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing, 

And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is  '" 

Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream : 

The  gemufl  and  the  mortal  instrument  

Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection." 

Fortune,  which  delights  to  smile  on  daring  deeds* 
at  length  brought  a  circumstance  to  my  knowledge* 
which  gave  me  the  entire  option  of  ensuring  the  de- 
struction of  my  eftemy,  without  encountering  the 
smaH^t'persdnal  hazard»—or  df  avenging  my  own 
and  others9  wrongs,  by  becoming  myself  #  onceTtbe 
minister  of  vengeance  and  death.  The  cirotlmstanee 
was  no  less  singular  than  unexpected.     •"  ■  > 

You  are  already  aware,  -  that,  daring  my  conva- 
lescence; the  Englishman  Tweddell,  and-  Signor 
Forces ti,  the  rich  Corfii  merchant,  then  resident  for 
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*  short  time  in  Athens,  were  the  only  persons  wbfljft 
toy  preserver  deemed  it  advisable ,t&  anbwftwUh 
ite  secret  of  the  place  of  my  retreat.  Thefcewe-of 
tbtt  last  individual  was  ki  the  immediate  neightXmjv 
keod  of  the  Monastery,  with  which  it  com»«nK«te4 
by*  sort  of  covered way, affording  <at  all  time »r**ly 
aeeefes  without  being  observed.  Foresti  JmuJ  h«*w} 
from  the  benevolent  papas  Urban,  of  my  Ariratftog* 
erfeape,  and  interested  himself  ardently  in.  j|»y  tahsU* 
Like  myself,  he  cherished  an  unewtifignwhable  beftrai 
rf  the  oppressors  of  Greece ;  like  me,  be  hai,:fg£> 
fered  both  from  their  cruelty  and  rapacity*:  We 
were  soon  acquainted,  and  I  became  his  almost 
daily  guest.  At  his  hospitable  qjansiop,  broken 
gleams  of  sunshine,  and  intervals  of  Cftto>  visited 
my  troubled  spirit ;  and  we  passed  the. time  in  gene- 
ral conversation,  but  more  frequently  in  deploring 
the  wrongs  of  our  common  country,  and  reckoning 
up  the  heavy  chances  against  her  should  she  attempt 
to  burst  her  fetters.  Forest!  was  a  man  of  a  &gfcly- 
eyWvated  mind ;  like  many  of  our  wealthta  country* 
*efcn,  lie  had  received  hi*  education  si  the  Ugiyi&rtfty 
of  Pisa  in  Italy,  to  which  the  Grecian  youth  .bare 
lotogbeen  deservedly  partial ;  lie  hadtoawellrri  wmrh 

profited  gready  by  die  promiscuous  itttencovgafrtff  a 
commercial  lift,  whitfi,  mot*  than  eny  thing  else*  is 
tsfariated  to  liberalize  th*  mind,  and  to  ateed'our 
<&arkies'to  the  inhabitants  of  other,  countries,  «Ab- 
tmt  impairfngour  attachment  to  ^ur  own;  mui,*befee 
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stt*  he  had  imbibed  an  orient  irrepressible  love  rf 
fretdom,  accompanied  with  a  generous  longing  fm 
tbt  tw»rmotk>u  wd  regeneration  pf  Oroeca-  lefct 
hid  teen  »  link  »*<£  men;  but  my  experience  W4 
been  gathered  in  quarters  very  different  from'  My 
which  Foresti  bed  ever  explored ;— among  sobbacfc 
pirates  and  ontlawa^in  the  camp,  in  the  stow 
market,  in  the  prison— among  the  fawning  syoftk 
phaots  who  surround  a  pasha,  or  herding  with  Iks 
brave  bat  wild  *>spr<**  in  the  mountain  c4ve.  Ne*0#* 
tbeless,  I  concealed  nothing  from  this  generous  **d 
enlightened  Islander;  he  had  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  learn  the  particulars  of  my  strange  eve*t* 
ful  history ;  and  when  I  gratified  his  curiosity,  I  dM 
not  find  that  he  thought  the  worse  of  me  lor  havi*(| 
in  ray  time  sent  some  dozen  Osmanlis  to  Fartditt 
without  a  passport.  y.i 

But  Foresti  was  not  the  only  person  of  his  famfy 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  story  of  my  "  heari 
breadth  'scapes/'  and  wild  adventures.  He  tad  a 
daughter,  m  only  child,  die  delight,  the  domftffc 
and  the  stay  of  be*  surviving  parent*  This  ggftH* 
eyed  daughter  of  the  East,  to  a  sylph-Jike  ethfcrfci 
lightaess  and  grace  of  form  and  ^ofttour,  unite** 
mind  ardent  and  penetrating  with  a  ^wtsceptiWfejr 
of  intense  passion  unknown  to  the  natives  of  eokkr 
climes.  Happily  aatraager  to- the  form* of  whafttlt 
called  polished  life,  the  youthful  2k*  had  nil  «H» 
sweet  fcnshfuinesg  «f  unso^histtcated  nature,  ■  wftfc 
att'  -the  thousaad  namefam  charms  frrbich  mhke 
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woman  almost  divine  :  her  manners  were  simple, 
pure,  and  unaffected,  equally  remote  from  the  fro- 
wardness  of  inexperience,  or  the  artificial  and  re- 
pulsive coldness  which  fashion  superinduces  on  th6 
minds  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  submit  to  k* 
deadening  and  odious  tyranny.     She  mixed  easily 
in  the  society  of  her  father's  house,  without  appear- 
ing to  imagine  that  she  was  even  a  unit  in  the  sum 
total  of  his  establishment,  or  that,  though  all  grace; 
beauty,  and  kindness,  she  could  possibly  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  second  thought  to  any  one  of  his  guests. 
Never  was  there  a  more  lovely  being,  totally  uncon- 
scious of  her  loveliness,  than  this  untutored*  child  of 
nature,  radiant  in  beauty  such  as  is  only  known  in 
Greece;  never  did  a  purer  spirit  inhabit  a  more 
glorious  piece  of  divine  workmanship.     In  short, 
like  the  wonderful  creation  of  the  Rhodian's  bhissel, 
she  seemed  to  be  compounded  of  every  creature's 
best. 

Zoe  was  a  silent  but  a  constant  and  deeply-in- 
terested listener  to  our  conversations,  and  she  seemed 
to  feel  in  all  its  force  the  romance  of  my  personal 
history.  Often  did  I  observe  her  eyes  glistening 
with  tears,  more  precious  in  my  sight  than  all  the 
gems  of  Istakhar,  when  her  father,  who  was  never 
weary  of  such  narratives,  caused  me  to  relate,  for 
the  twentieth  time,  the  particulars  of  my  escape  from 
the  dungeons  of  Djezzar,  Pasha  of  Acre,— my  ad- 
ventures among  the  Bedoweens,— the  cruelties  I 
had  afterwards  experienced  among  the  Deruzi,— my 
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deliverance  by  Murad  Bey  and  a  party  of  his  brave 
Mamelukes,— my  captivity  among  the  Coord*,— 
and.  the  whole  story  of  my  residence  and  intrigues 
at  Yanina,  with  the  manner  in  which  I  baffled  the 
vigilance  o£AJi,  and  returned  in  safety  to  my  own 
country.  ,  On  these  occasions,  glances  were  ex- 
changed between  us  which  spoke  unutterable  things  ; 
she  viewed  me  at  first  with  a  feeling  of  fear,  believing 
me  to  befcr  a  charmed  life;  but  frequent  and  familiar 
converse  wore  off  this  impression ;  we  loved ;  she; 
opened  to  me  her  whole  guileless  heart;  and  the  af- 
fection of  this  beauteous  Peri  of  the  Isles  served* 
like  oil  cast  on  the  stormy  waves,  to  soothe,  if  not. 
to.  tranquillize,  the  agitations  of  my  perturbed  spirit. 
From  the  daughter  of  Foresti  I  learned  the  fatal 
secret  that  sent  the  Disdar  to — hell ! 

A  Turkish  Seraskier  had  married  a  Greek  lady, 
distantly  related  to  the  family  of  Foresti,  and  had 
for  some  time  been  an  inhabitant  of  Athens.  This 
Turk,  more  humanized  than  the  sons  of  Othman, 
to  whom  ignorance  and  barbarism  are  as  natural 
as  the  air  they  breathe,  or  the  food  v  they  devour, 
was  generally  suspected. to  be  a  renegado  English- 
man, whom  misfortune  or  crime  had  driven  from  his 
own  country,  and  compelled  to  assume  the  turban, 
profess  Islamism,  and  submit  to  the  horrid  rite  of 
initiation,  indispensable  to  a  true  believer.  In  his 
character,  coldness,  caution,  and  distrust  were  mixed 
up  with  great,  shrewdness,  intelligence,  observation, 
and  knowjedge  of.  the  world.     Her  had^  made  the 
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usual  pilgrimage  to  the  Prophets  stiirine  at  Meote, 
md  had  acquired  in  consequence  the  title  of  Had- 
£w>:  with  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  charac- 
ter of  saint ;  to  which,  nevertheless,  lie  appeared  t* 
jfafcve  no  very  deckled  vocation,  at  ieast  according  to 
jb*  Turkish  acceptation  of  the  term.    He  wall  bb- 
£ewd  toentertatn  a  most  heterodox  fondness  for  the 
forbidden  juice  of  the  grape,  was  imprudeatly  negli- 
gent <rf  those  outward  dbservances  which  Islamistit 
enjoins,  and,  in  short,  was  regarded  by  the  more 
jrfgid  Mosleming  as  no  better  than  a  Giaour  in  his 
jbeart.    But  he  was  an  officer  of  high  reputation  for 
skill  and  bravery  $-— he  had  served  with  dtstibctioa 
hi  the  Turkish  armies  on  the  Danube,  and  on  the 
confines  of  Persia;— and  he  was  known  to  be  high  in 
favour  with  some  persons  of  great  influence  in  the 
Divan.    Hence  he  received  every  external  mark  of 
, respect  from  those  who  inwardly  detested  him,  and 
,  jrom  none  more  than  the  Disdar,  whom,  in  his  turn, 
he  most  fervendy  abhorred, — a  feeling  in  which  his 
tftrife*  for  a  reason  of  her  own,  very  largely  partici- 
.peted.     In  the  confidence  of  the  most  unsuspecting 
friendship,  the  latter  communicated  to  Zo*  what  I 
o#m  new  to  relate  to  you. 

£.«*;«  we!l  known,  that,  at  stated  hours,  the  jea- 
>fausy ofTurkish  husbands  is  so  for  relaxed,  astb  pfet- 
zmftL  their  wives  to  take  the  amusement-  of  the  balk, 
twtrich  is  to  them  absolutely  a  necessary  4>f  li^b. 
i-Jbre?  accordingly,  they  assemble  in  oodsideraWe 
numbers  at  a  time, — talk  over  all  the  topics  of  scan- 
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dal  in  which  women  delight  to  indulge  <when 
fiveW  eavesdropping  and  mtemiptioiv**uid  while 
inf'8  portion  ;flf  their  time  in  a  manner  whkb* 
to|>?iapnets  for .  life  *s>  they  are,  must  poasea*  the 
greatest  attractions*  The  bath  is,  in  fact^  the 
Tmrlpsh  Ladies?  Coffeehouse,  whither  they  repafa, 
as  soon  as  they  obtain  pearmiasiou  fromi  their  hus- 
bands, with  incredible  eagerness  and  delight.  I  need 
not  add*  that  while  the  ladies  remain,  the  bath.jp 
inaccessible  to  any  of  the  other  sex,  and  that  any 
attempt  tp  penetrate  that  sacred  place  would  *aw*kjni 
the  fiercest  jealousy  of  a  jealous  race,  and  subject 
the  offender  to  the  promptest  and  most  dreadful 
vengeance. 

In  an  unfortunate  moment  for  himself,  the  Disdar 
Agi— a  lewd  and  profligate  man  in  regard  to  women 
»— listened  to  the  suggestions  of  his  evil  genius  pets- 
sonified  as  the  demon  of  curiosity  ;»-*bribed  Haronn, 
the  eunuch,  who  guarded  the  door  of  the  bagnio 
during  the  time  the  ladies  remained  within  ;«**••- 
creted  himself  in  a  dark  comer,  behind  the  pillars, 
feasting  his  unhallowed  eyes,  like  another  Actaeof , 
on  the  naked  charms-  of  many  of"  the  fair  of  Greece?' 
-r-and  at  last  retreated,  unpereetred  by  ally  except 
the  friend  of  Zo3,  the  Seraskier's  wife.    Alarmed 
for  the  consequences,  though  indignant  at  the  insult, 
this  lady  anxiously  concealed  the  circumstance  from 
her  husband;  though,  by  way  of  uftburthening  her 
mind  fjrom  a  load  intolerable  to  Woman*  >she  reveaUd 
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the  fatal  secret  to  my  young  Peri,  who,  again,  irti 
moment  of  passionate  fondness,  disclosed  it  to  me. 

I  would  have  renounced  the  empire  of  the  world, 
to  possess  the  power  over  the  destiny  of  the  Disdaf, 
which  this  secret  conferred.  At  the  same"  time"  I 
must  admit,  that  I  was  at  first  a  good  deal  sceptical 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  story.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  mere  distempered  curiosity  could  have  led 
the  miscreant  to  commit  an  act  of  such  hazard  and 
temerity,  or  that  to  gratify  the  sensuality  of  his  soul, 
he  Would  have  exposed  himself  to  be  hacked  in  pieces 
Jby  the  sabres  of  the  infuriated  husbands  whom  he 
had  dishonoured.  But  I  soon  learned  that  the  crav- 
ings of  lust  are  an  overmatch  even  for  the  passion  of 
"fearJ 

Zoe  had  just  been  singing  to  me,  with  inimitable 
pathos  and  effect,  the  immortal  lines  of  our  own 
Callisfratus,  '£»  fiv^fv  x\a}}  rl  {/?*  <p*tfr*>  x.  t.  x^— 
words  which  no  Greek  can  hear  without  feeling 
unutterable  emotions  and  deep  breathings  of  spirit, 
that  seem  to  speak  to  his  soul  with  the  voice  of 
.Heaven  itself,  and  to  instil  into  it  splendid  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future  deliverance,  freedom,  greatness, 
and  renown  of  Greece.  Is  there  even  a  Hyper- 
*borean  heart  that  does  not  leap  to  the  words*— 
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or  that  does  not  respond,  in  prompt  acquiescence,  to 
the  iublime  prediction  of  the  future  and  imperishable 
renown  of.  the  glorious  tyrannicides — 'A*  *f?»  *x%h 
%r*pip:**r.  *w*»?-r-The.  lovely  daughter  of  Foresti 
h^d,  just,  been  singing  to  me  this  inspiriting  strain, 
the,  jnelojy  of  which  thrilled  in  dying  cadences  in  my 
ear*,  for  some  time  after  the  voice  of  the  sweet  songs- 
tress was  silent;  I  gazed  for  a  moment  in  unspeak- 
able rapture  oyer  the  Peri  form  and  heavenly  graces 
of  that  pure,  being,  whom  an  angel  of  light  might 
have  looked,  on  admiringly,  and  wished  to  forego  his 
immortality,  and  whose  intoxicating  numbers  hail 
steeped  my  senses,  in  exstacy ;  and  at  length,  with 
an  effort  which  "  the  cold  in  clime"  will  not  be  able 
to  imagine,  I  roused  myself  from  this  entranced 
dream  of  love,  and  bade  the  sweet  one  adieu— never 
to  behold  her  more  !  Ye  all-ruling  powers  of  destiny  f 
with  what  bitter  ingredients  have  ye  mingled  to 
some  the  cup. of  life !  But  why  should  I  linger  over 
these  bright  moments  of  the  past — these  fitful  gleams 
of  broken  sunshine  in  a  long,  dark,  and  troubled 
day  ?  Let  me  be  brief  in  description,  as  I  was  prompt 
inaction. 

■  No  sooner  had  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  Foresti, 
than  I  instantly. repaired  to  the  place  where  I  knew 
Haroun  the  eunuch  was  to  be  found.  We  had  met 
before— in  Constantinople — in  circumstances  which 
he  w^s  not  likely  ever  to  forget :  a  bowstring  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  Kislar  Aga's  most  expert  opera- 
tors is  an  occurrence  not. speedily  erazed  fromtha 
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iriomoryi  I  had  saved  his  neck  from  thbJfttlfecar** 
Atony*  when  salvation  seemed  impossible,  end  rmokam* 
ed  upon 'his  now  acquitting  the  obligation*  I  hod 
not  long  to  search  for  my  intended  instrument;  *£ 
found  him,  end-he  looked  at  first  as  if  he  had  seen 
a*  (apparition  from  the  world  of  spirits*  Aware  of 
d^,  habitual  cunning  of  all  his  kind,  I  left  hint 
not  a  moment  to  rally ;  I  at  once  taxed  him  with  ins 
treason*  But  he  was  not  to  be  caught  in  tbi&>fbshios>* 
Nothing  abashed  by  the  charge,  he  answered  me 
wfch  amaaing  *  coolness  and  self-possession;  he  tie*' 
Hied  the  stocy  with  a  firmness  and  modesty  that 
almost  staggered  me ;  and  he  concluded  by  appeal- 
ing to  my  own  knowledge  of  his  understandings  tf 
I  thought  him  such  a  blockhead  as  to  put  his  neek 
a  second  time  in  peril.  I  eyed  him  with  the  most 
intense  and  furious  scrutiny ;  still  he  shrank  not  from 
my  gaze,~*-he  looked  the  very  picture  of  innocence 
itself*  But  this  was  a  great  deal  too  refined  acting 
ta  continue  long.  I  calmly  repeated  my  perfect 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  story;  and  observing, 
that,  with  all  his  self-command  and  experience  in 
deception,  a  slight  expression  of  fear  flitted  over  bis 
CQuntenance,  like  a  light  cloud  over  the  mom,  while 
his  rebellious  nether  lip  gave  two  or  three  convnl* 
sicre  shivers,  "Ha!"  thought  I,  "so  I  am  to  be 
coeened  out  of  the  fairest  chance  of  vengeaaee  fop- 
tune  ever  offered  to  .insulted  man,  by  this  miserable 
emasculated  slave  P*  "  Look  you  here,  Haroun,^ 
said  I ;  lf  do  you  happen  to  know  this  yataghan  ? 
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Yots  have  seen  it  buried  in  the  breast  of  the  wretek 
irimwasiilfting  the  fatal  bowstring  to.yournecfc.Mf* 
ipated  not  jbjs  then,  when  your  life  anly.jta*  lap 
danger ;  laink  yon  twill-  spare  ^o»  now,  when  my 
owtt  it.  threatened  ?  Tell  me  the  truth,  and  yon  at* 
safe  ^hesitate  a  moment  longer,  and  yon  are  food  fa* 
worms.  Answer  mev-  slave,^— Ha«  the  Disdar  Agfc 
ever,  by  your  treachery,  penetrated  into:  the  bath- 
while  the  women  were  within  ?  Speak  ("  Fear  of 
instant  death  from  my  hand,  or,  what  would  have 
been  the  same  thing  to  him,  of  my  revealing  his  nn* 
pardonable  treachery,  wrung  from  him  a  relactant 
confession,  that,  "  in  an  hour  after,  the  disbar 

WOULD    BE    AGAIN    IN    HIS    CONCEALMENT   IN     Tfl* 
BAGNIO  I"  ..'••:  i 

Not  a  second  was  to  be  lost.  We  arranged 
our  plans  upon  the  instant.  I  was  to  return  to  tfc* 
Monastery  for  my  arms,  and  to  order  my  servant 
with  three  horses  immediately  to  leave  the  city* 
and  taking  the  road  to  iEgina,  to  wait  for  us  near 
the  ruins  of  Enneakrounos.  Haroun,  who  had  already 
gone  too  far  to  think  of  any  thing  but  consulting  hi* 
safety  by  a  precipitate  retreat,  agreed  to  provide 
himself  with  two  braces  of  pistols,  a  couple  of  dag& 
gers,  and  a  sword,  and  the  moment  I  should  fee  ada 
mitted  into  the  bagnio,  to  fly  to  the  place  of  rendea* 
vou8,  and  there  await  my  arrival.  Further  instrao* 
ttohs,  in  the  event  of  any  mischance  befalling,  1  te# 
served  for  ray  trusty  Albanian.  *.nt 

J  Teteurned  to  my  apartments  in  the  Monaster 
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a  bounding  elastic  step.     Revenge   inspirecL 
unwonted  vigour,  and  the  tide  of  life  flowed  with, 
greater  fulness  and  alacrity,  as  I  was  on  the  point. 
of  achieving  what  I  had  so  long  meditated.:   Jn^m 
minute  I  was  armed,  and  had  seized  on  a  purse  -fcr-. 
two  of  zechins  and  piastres.     I  paced  the  room  if*  .ft; 
state  bordering  on  frenzy,  yet,  strange  as  it  may, 
seem,  in  full  possession  of  all  my  faculties. .  I  thought 
the  hour  would  last  for  ever.     A  hundred  times  at 
least  did  I  look  to  the  watch,  the  gift  of  Ah*  and 
chide  the  lazy  minutes  as  they  drawled  by.     Ex- 
treme caution  was  necessary :    I  must  not  anticipate 
the  Disdar :  should  he  discover  me  on  the  street, 
my  plan  of  vengeance  would  be  frustrated.      The 
dreadful  hour  of  suspense  must  therefore  be  suffer- 
ed to  elapse,  before  I  even  moved  from  my  apart- 
ment. . 

Just  as  the  last  minute  had  elapsed,  and  I  was 
about  to  sally  forth,  some  one  knocked  with  unu- 
sual violence  at  the  gate.  My  heart  bounded  to 
my  throat,  as  I  cursed  my  evil  stars,  that  had  sent 
this  unseasonable  interruption,  perhaps  to  suspend 
the  thunderbolt  which  fate  had  forged  for  me  to 
hurl  at  the  head  of  my  enemy.  As  my  trusty  Alba- 
nian had  by  this  time  been  sent  off"  with  the  horses, 
and  the  good  papas  had  gone  out,  I  repaired  cau- 
tiously to  the  wicket*  and  asked  in  a  feigned  voice 
who  knocked  ? — when  the  low  but  significant  whig* 
per  of  Haroun  informed  me  that  all  was  ready,  and 
that  the  J)isdar's  hour  was  come.     What  pen  can 
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detoribe^  with  adequate  power ^of  expression,  the0 
conflicting  sensations  of  that  "  crowded  hour  of 
glorious  life  \J9     To  live  it  over  again,  what  labours 
would  I  not  undergo,  what  torments  would  I  nofc 
endure  I    I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  dark  Maimote 
cloak-amoved  along  the  streets,  as  I  believed,  unob* 
served^-was  directed  by  Haroun,  in  three  words* 
to  the  Disdar's  concealment — and  in  less  than  twtr 
minutes  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  bath.     My  own' 
fate  and  that  of  my  enemy  now  trembled  on  the  but- 
terfly wing  of  every  moment.  .  Treachery  I  feared 
not;  observation  was  what  I  dreaded.     I  entered 
softly  the  scene  of  luxurious  indulgence,  about  to 
become  a  cavern  of  death*— fastened  the   doors-—} 
and  glided  swiftly  to  the  dark  recess  among  the  pil- 
lars, where  the  lecherous  ruffian  had  ensconced  him<* 
self,  and  whence  he  was  destined  never  to  return: 
He  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  betrayed.    ."  Ha- 
roun !"  whispered  he,  "  be  careful,  or  we  are  un>? 
done." — "  Remorseless  fiend  !"  cried  I,  in  a  sup4 
pressed  voice,   "  you  are  now  in  my  power ! — your 
turn  has  come  at  last! — take  that !— and  that!-^ 
and  that !" — striking  him  three  furious  blows  whit 
my  dagger,  which,  however,  were  not  instantly  fatal* 
We  closed,  and  a  desperate  but  unequal  struggle 
ensued,  which  lasted  some  minutes.     The  wretch 
exerted  all  the  preternatural  strength  with  which 
despair  arms  even  the  feeble;  but  to  no  purpose* 
After  repeated  efforts,  I  disengaged  my  right  hand 
from  his  death-grasp,  and  with  one  decisive  blow 
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famed  my  dagger  in  Ins  heart     He  uttered  m  hmg> 
feud,  and  deep  groan,  and  instantly  expired  i    ■    ■■»:< 
1  After  the  fashion  of  women,,  when  Teraaflredfcma 
the  restraint  imposed  by  the  presence  of  the  other 
•ex,  the  ladies  in  the  bath  were  so  busily  occupied 
in  talking,  and  laughing,  and  frolicking,  and  making 
every  sort  of  noise,  that  our  previous  struggle',  had 
passed  unobserved.      But  the  terrible  groan*  or 
rather  yell,  with  which  the  Disdar  surrendered  his 
guilty  spirit,  made  "  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound"  with 
its  horrid  emphasis.      Screams  and  shrieks  now 
bnrst  forth  with  deafening  vehemence.     I  sprung 
towards  the  door,  but,  in  my  agitation,  wandered 
among  the  pillars  and  compartments  of  the  bath* 
The  ladies,  forgetful,  in  their  terror,  of  being  as  mu 
arrayed  as  mother  Eve  before  she  fell,  clustered 
around  me  in  their  helplessness,  and  several  fainted 
at  my  feet  as  I  motioned  them  to  silence  with  my 
dagger,  still  streaming  with  the  Disdar's  blood.    Let 
him  who  can,  imagine  the  agony  of  this  moment  of 
unspeakable  horror.    My  brain  was  all  in  a  whirl, 
and  the  sound  of  voices  without  now  added,  if  any 
thing  could  add,  to  the  dangers  which  every  instant 
thickened  around  me.      I  seized  a  trembling  fair 
one  with  the  grasp  of  a  demon,  and  brandishing 
my  reeking,  crimsoned  dagger,  commanded  her,  as 
she  desired  to  escape  immediate  destruction,  to  *wnv 
shal  me  to  the  door  of  this  infernal  prison*     She 
only  stared  at  me  wildly,  and  stood  fascinated  to  the 
spot  without  the  power  of  uttering  a  single  word* .  A 
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triad  to  soothe  her— but  t6  no  purpose;  she  could 
not  have  moved  had  the  bath  been  in  flames*  I 
addressed  <myseif  to  another~~and  a  third,-  agfored 
thrim  I  battle  to  punish  their  enemy  as  well  as  ray 
dwn)**«pohlted  to  the  dead  body  of  the  Dtsdar  all 
in  vain  !  Wild  with  fury  and  despair,  I  rushed  for? 
Ward  as  chance  directed*  and— found  myself  at  th* 
entrance,  now  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  people,  chief* 
ly  Greeks,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had 
been  attracted  thither  by  the  frantic  screams  issuing 
from  the  bath.  I  burst  open  the  door— rushed  forth 
—stumbled  against  the  Voivode,  who  had  that  u* 
stant  made  hfc  appearance—felled  him  to  the  earth 
with  the  bunch  of  massive  keys  I  still  grasped  in 
my  right  hand— cast  them  from  me— drew  my  yav» 
taghan — and  with  my  sword  in  one  hand,  and  my 
dagger  in  the  other,  forced  my  way  through  the 
multitude,  who  recoiled  from  me  with  horror  vividly 
painted  in  their  countenances.  It  required,  in  truth* 
no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  persuade  them* 
that  they  actually  beheld  a  demon,  or  spirit  of  dark* 
ness,  come  hot  from  hell  on  some  dreadful  errand  4 
or  perhaps  his  infernal  majesty  himself,  who  had  fn&* 
bably  been  superintending  the  execution  of  hat 
work*  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the  influence  of  super* 
stiticus  fear  I  undoubtedly  owed  my  escape.  I 
availed  myself  of  the  panic  I  bad  created— retreated 
with  the  speed  of  an  antelope— entered  the  garden 
of  a  friend  of  which  I  had  previously  obtained  the 
key«—feaped  the  opposite  wall  without  an  instant'^ 
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hesitation — passed  the  city  gate — and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes joined  my  trusty  Albanian  and  the  trembling 
Haroun  at  the  appointed  rendezvous*  The  latter* 
overcome  by  his  fears,  and  believing  from  the  delay 
that  fortune  had  played  me  false  on  this  occasion,  had 
several  times  urged  my  Albanian  to  flight ;  but  the 
faithful  «Af?Ttt,  who,  for  ten  years,  had  eaten  of 
my  bread  and  of  my  salt,  and  to  whom  I  had  been 
as  a  brother  and  a  friend,  scoffed  at  the  natural  ter- 
rors of  the  poor  slave,  and  threatened  him  with  im- 
mediate death  if  he  ventured  to  stir  from  the  spot. 
His  delight  at  seeing  me  safe,  expressed  in  a  few 
emphatic  words,  as  I  was  mounting  my  horse,  serv- 
ed to  calm  a  little  the  agitation  into  which  I  had 
been  thrown,  and  to  rally  my  spirits  for  whatever, 
chances  might  yet  befal  us.  ... 

f  To  Marathon !"  exclaimed  I,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments spent  in  examining  the  condition  of  my  arms, 
and  adjusting  myself  in  the  saddle ;  and  instantly  we 
gave  our  horses  the  rein.  With  our  motive  and 
cpe  for  speed,  it  may  be  supposed  that  we  did  .not 
spare  the  generous  high-mettled  animals  we  be^ 
strode;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  considera- 
ble detour,  in  order  to  avoid  the  houses  scattered  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  pity,  and  to  gain  the  road,  or 
rather  path,  that  leads  to  that  famous  spot,  some 
time  was  unavoidably  lost  before  we  were  fairly  en 
route.  This  was  the  more  unfortunate,  as,  from  th/j 
alarm. that  had  been  given,  it  was  extremely  prpba7 
ble  we  had  been  observed,  and  absolutely  certain 
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tliat  W£  Would  foe  pursued.  The  worst  that  coukl 
happen,  however,  would  not  find  u9  unprepared  i 
successful  vengeance  had  braced  my  courage  to  the 
mosi  exalted  pitch ;  the  Albanian,  Giorgio,  was  true 
as  tile  steel  by  his  side ;  even  Haroun,  unlike  the 
generality  of  his  brethren  of  the  third  sex,  was 
brave,  when  there  was  no  alternative  but  battle,  and 
no  hope  but  victory;  in  short,  we  were  desperate 
men,  ready  for  combat,  reckless  of  odds,  and  cer- 
tain to  exact  a  fearful  atonement  before  we  could 
be  overpowered.  The  circuit  we  had  been  com* 
pelled  to  make  naturally  excited  our  fears,  lest,  by 
some  accident,  we  should  be  anticipated  in  the  path, 
and  cut  off  from  the  only  asylum  to  which  we  could 
fly.  Once  at  Marathon,  and  we  were  safe.  The 
Albanian  peasants  who  inhabit  the  village  would 
shelter  us— join  us,  if  necessary,  in  fighting  the 
Turks, — and  in  case  of  extremity,  conduct  us  to  the 
inaccessible  defiles  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

Animated  with  these  hopes,  and  trusting  the 
rest  to  fortune,  we  entered  on  the  path,  and  after 
proceeding  a  short  way  to' the  cover  of  some  thick 
foliage,  pulled  up  to  breathe  our  horses,  which  were 
all  over  with  foam.  We  could  not  discover  the 
slightest  trace  of  horsemen  having  passed  immedi* 
ately  before  us,  and  already  began  to  feel  secure: 
Giorgio  ascended  a  little  eminence  to  reconnoitre 
the  plain  below,  as  well  as  part  of  the  route  that  lay 
before  us,  and  wound  along  the  southern  side  of  a 
considerable  hill,  covtered  only  with  creeping  shrubs 
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and  stunted  heath;  and  after  remaining  a  considers* 
bile  time,  returned  to  report  to  me  that  att  wfuMHtifr 
quil  on  the  plain,  and  that  to  all  appearance  we  had 
not  been  anticipated  on  oar  route  to  the  village* 
This  intelligence,  gratifying  as  it  was  to  a<totits£ti 
extent,  might,  however,  prove  delusiv*;'  so  W*  *e- 
solved  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution^  agd,  if 
possible,  to  deviate  from  the  regular  road,  which  we 
had  hitherto  for  a  short  way  followed; 
•  With  this  determmationwe  once  more  set  forward; 
Giorgio,  who  knew  every  dingle,  bush*  tree*  and 
thicket,  riding  a  little  in  advance,  and  Haroun,  as  igho+ 
rant  as  myself,  keeping  close  by  my  side.  Our  progress 
was  necessarily  slow ;  but  all  was  silent  and  peaceful 
around  us,  andnot  a  living  thing  visible,  savesome  goats 
browsing  or  frisking  on  the  ledges  of  the  adjacent  cliffif. 
Whether  it  was  superstition,  or  that  strange 
presentiment  of  coming  danger,  which  some  mindfe 
involuntarily  develope,  I  cannot  tell;  -but  I  con- 
fess, that  with  all  the  daring  courage  which  men 
have  chosen  to  ascribe  to  me,  I  could  not-  help 
considering  this  deep  silence  as  ominous  of  some 
last  approaching  peril,  and  being  impressed  with 
feelings  painful  and  dejecting.  Speculative  men, 
^rho  conceal  a  great  deal  of  learned  ignorance  under 
the  name  of  philosophy,  will,  I  know,  deride  these 
mental  forebodings,  as  casual  suggestions  of  fear 
sometimes  fortuitously  realized.  But  he  who  hat 
been  conversant  with  danger,  who  ha*  mimed  <4r* 
tmit  in  the  mass  that  swells  the  tide  of  battle*  and 
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who  hftft  seen  the  miraculous  preservations  nd 
sfcange  fittalities .•  of  the  field,  must  know,  that  tfc* 
brave  as  w*H  afrithe  dastardly  are  visited  by  such 
presefttimenta  %  and,  •  in  spite  of  the  vagaries  of  men 
whip  know  the  great  world  only  by  report*  'frill  lis- 
ten with  humble  awe  to  the  secret  voice  of  his  own 
spirit,  when  it  breathes  out  a  prophetic  warning,  <ot 
note  of  preparation.  On  different  natures,  however* 
these  secret  intimations,  or  inward  misgivings,  if 
you  will,  produce  the  most  opposite  effects*  The 
factitious  courage  of  the  coward,  losing  ks  last  sup* 
port,  dies  away  wkhin  him,  and  he  depairs;  this 
resolution  of  the  brave  man  becomes  doubly  firm* 
now  that  he  thinks  he  knows  the  worst ;  and  wink 
destiny  secretly  whispers  "  Farewell,  hope,"  lie 
responds  "  Farewell,  fear,"  and  overmastering  Ae 
weakness  of  rebellious  nature,  calmly  goes  forward 
to  the  combat  from  which  he  shall  never  return. 

But  to  take  leave  of  such  visions,  as  they  will  be 
called,  the  realities  of  our  present  situation  were 
sufficient  to  excite  well-grounded  apprehensions.  It 
is  only  in  quest  of  vengeance  that  the  OstnanUs 
manifest  high  energy  and  courage;  and  had  not  I 
inflicted  on  diem  the  deadliest,  most  inexpiable  ktf- 
suks?  The  bath  violated-— one  officer  murdered**- 
aaothef  felled  to  the  earth  by  a  ruffian  btow-~-end 
ihfl  perpetrator  of  these  enormities  a  Greek-*-** 
Giaour  !— enough— more  than  enough — to  kindle 
the  most  sluggish  natures  into  fury,  far  less  men  eo 
Sensitive  to  insult,  so  prompt  to  punish  it,  so  ins**- 
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tiate  in  vengeance,  as  the  children  pf  OUunani  My 
sudden  apparition  from  the  sacred  retreat  «£>  the 
women-— my  frenzy — my  despair,  had  appalled  rthe 
craven  multitude  whom  the  shrieks  and  noise  bad 
assembled;  but  I  well  kn<?w  that  the  men  I  h*i 
outraged  and  dishonoured  were  of  a  different  mould* 
that  their  first  and  only  thought  would  be  vengeance^ 
that  they  would  fly  with  the  6peed  of  lightning  in 
quest  of  their  enemy ;  that  the  time  we  had  una- 
voidably lost  they  would  improve.     Add  to  aU  this* 
that  we  were  only  three  in  number,  from  one  of 
whom  little  could  be  expected ;  that  we  were  now 
entangled  among  trees,  thickets,  and  brakes,  places 
adapted  for  ambuscade  and  surprise ;  that  in  seek- 
ing to  shun,  we  were  perhaps  running  into  the  very 
jaws  of  danger;  and  that,  by  the  sure  aim  of  con- 
cealed foes,  we  might  be  levelled  with  the   dust, 
without  the  satisfaction  of  striking  a  blow  ia  our 
own  defence,  or  the  chance  of  even  the  most  un- 
equal combat.     As  we  anxiously  puzzled  our  way 
through  the  underwood,  these  reflections  crowded 
on  my  mind;  and  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  death-still* 
ness  that  pervaded  the  solitude,  gave  rise  to.  appre- 
hensions sufficient  to  unnerve  a  spirit  less  defer* 
mined  than  mine, 

r, Having  accidentally  stumbled  upon  one  of  the 
tracks  formed  by  the  cattle  in  the  copse-wood,  we 
advanced  with  greater  facility,  till  we  were  beyond 
Ketisio,  to  the.  right  of  which  we  passed ;  an<J  were 
beginning  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  prospect 
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o£  deliverance  from  the  entanglement  and  uncertain- 
ty which  bad  proved  so  oppressive,  when  about  ^a 
mile. to  the  north  of  die  village,  Haroun,  who  hid 
the  ears  of  a  wild  deer,  suddenly  pulled  up,  arid 
leaned  forward  in  the  attitude  of  listening.  This 
areuaed  my  attention,  which  was  continually  led 
*Jway  by  the  current  of  my  own  thoughts:  I,  to*t 
halted,  looked  round  me  in  every  direction,  and 
endeavoured  to  catch  any  flitting  sound  ;  bat  I 
neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing*  The  poor  fellow 
looked  full  in  my  face,  then  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  heard  some  sound,  to  me  inaudible,  and  pulling 
out  a  pistol,  motioned  me  to  follow  his  example  and 
make  ready.  Assured  that  there  could  be  no  dan- 
ger in  front,  of  which  my  faithful  Albanian  would 
not  return  to  apprize  me,  I  was  in  no  hurry  in  conv- 
plying  with  this  intimation;  but  as  my  attendant 
repeated  the  signal,  with  great  earnestness  of  ges- 
ture, I  put  myself  in  readiness  for  instant  combat; 
At  this  moment  we  both  discovered  Giorgio  return* 
ing  dismounted,  with  the  bridle  under  his  arm,  and 
alternately  looking  eagerly  behind  him,  and  stoop* 
ing  to  converse  with  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  m 
shepherd.  My  Albanian,  with  his  unlocked  ftrt 
attendant,  joined  us  almost  immediately,  and  motion** 
iaginte  aside,  quickly  unravelled  the  mystery.  •  The 
shepherd,  for  so  he  in  reality  was,  having  observed 
my  4ervan6  proceeding  in  the  cautious  manner  at ** 
ba&dit,  And  having  mistaken  him  for  one  of  a'g*tij£ 
Of  robbers,  fritfe  whdm  aH  the  shfepfatfrd*  of  this  dfci 
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trkt  were  in  league,  stqle  forward,  and  planted  him- 
self in  the  track.  Giorgio's  first  impulse,  od  eeeing 
fejgca,  was  to  blow  out  his  brains ;  but.  perceiving  his 
crpok,  he  restrained  himself.  In  a  few .  words,  the 
ahepherd  told  him,  that  a  body  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  horsemen,  all  well  anped,  had,  a  few  minutes 
befpre,  taken  post  in  an  open  glade  a  short  way  in 
Advance,  athwart  the  very  track  we  were  puvsuiag; 
that  they  were  not  travellers,  but  Itaks,  many  ef 
whose  faces  were  familiar  to  him ;  and  that  they  had 
/lent  out  scouts  in  all  directions. 
*,  This  was  appalling  intelligence.  I  made  a  signal 
(p  the  shepherd  to  approach  in  order  to  examine 
him  more  closely  than  my  servant  had  done?  but  the 
^report  of  a  pistol  to  the  right  cut  short  all  further 
inquiries  or  deliberation.  "  Turn  loose  the  horses, 
exclaimed  I  with  a  loud  voice,  "  and  follow  me. 
The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  we  retired  h)to 
3. thicket  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  place  where  we 
StPQtU  But  scarcely  had  we  done  this  before  die 
ejqemy  were  upon  us.  Thinking  themselves  now 
apre  of  their  prey,  they  sent  forth  a  savage  yell  of 
fjrimpph,  and  discharged  their  arms,  happily  with- 
out egecfc.  We  returned  the  fire  with  surer  aim, 
a#4  three  of  the  foremost  dropped*  Maddened 
by  this  loss*  especially  as  our  fire  told  loo  well-  bow 
few ,  we  were,  they  now  charged,  with  the  utmost 
fury,  into,  the  thicket,  hewing  down  the-  brandies 
9ptb  tfceir  sabres,  and  uttering  the  most  doajeaiflg 
struts*.  re,echeed  from  the  clifib  and  dells  around 
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&M.  We  retreated  a  few  paces  thai  they  might  *A 
Jangle  diemsdiHes  more  thoroughly,  and  that  *e 
nrigfef  profit  by  die  cfoifbsion,  which  was  mcreaadl 
ty  the  plunging  of  the  horses  without  rider*,  ifrtbeii 
endeavours  to  extricate  themselves  $  and  having'** 
leadbd*  we  singled  out  each  his  ina%  anil  brought 
flwb  more  to  the  ground.  Thi*  forced  our  antdgo* 
mats  to  £ause;  they  perceived  that  in.  attempting*  tft 
fotfce1  their  horses  through  the  thicket,  they  we** 
exposing  themselves  to  be  brought  down  in  detsBfc 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  dismount} 
and  charge  into  the  midst  of  it  sword  in  hand*  Afr 
ter  Bf  little  hesitation,  the  exigency  of  the  moment 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  a  mode  of  figbtoig 
extremely  repugnant  to  Turks  of  the  better  das*; 
but  even  Turks  must  yield  to  necessity.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  on  the  part  of  our  assaiU 
antsy  our  fete  seemed  to  be  sealed.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  more  hopeless  or  unequal  contest  than 
that  we  had  how  to  wage ;  our  antagonists  were  still 
five  to  one.  inflamed  with  the  most  fanatical  said 
desperate  fury,  and  individually  as*  fearless  as  tH* 
bladefr  they  wielded;  but  we  were  now  at  bay,'  re* 
solved  to  sacrifice  the  lives  we  could  not  hope  to 
savey  as*  dearly  as  possible,  and  to  die,  like  brafo 
mtoi with  harness  -on  our  backs;  *■•*  <;■'•-. 

Our  resolution?  wa»  speedily  put  to  a  fearful  teat) 
TheTurksj  shouting  "  Allah  ihsh  Aflah P'  rudh4d 
fwN^*  like  rlions  uagirig  for  blood.'  My  bWW 
Albanian:  now  showed  himsfelf,  Tanth  Angling  out  the 
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Ibremost,  cleft  him  to  the  chin  with  a  stroke  of  4tis 
sabre.  But  his  usual  fortune  forsook  bknt;  mixnortm 
the  ^  same  instant  he  received  a  pistol  *hot<  ivdfce 
breast,  which  closed  his  account  for  evrav^fFhe  AH 
of  iny  long  tried,  erer  faithful,  and  gallant-  servant 
intercepted  the  last  ray  of  hope,,  and  armed  me 
«frh  preternatural  strength.  "  Bmre  one/'  audi; 
I*  thy  master  shall  soon  follow  thee,  but  Mosletm* 
blood  shall  .yet  flow  to  appease  thy  shade,  still 'ho*- 
Kering  near. I"  With  these  words  I  plunged  'into 
the  midst  of  ray  foes;  and  surrounded,  hacked  at) 
end  streaming  with  blood,  though  insensible  to  'the 
gashes  .which  poured  it  out,  I  rained  down  my 
blows  with  indiscrirainating  but  fatal  fury*  on  the 
assailants  crowded  around  me,  their ;  number  tfftd 
impetuosity  neutralizing  their  efforts,  and  exposing 
them  to  a.  dreadful  vengeance, 
i  =  But  though  nobly  seconded  by  Harouti,  who  fought 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  this  frenzied  transport 
could  Bot  endure.  Human  strength  is  like  the  stone  of 
Sisyphus ;  no  sooner  is  it  urged  to  the  highest  point, 
thaifcit  recoils,  and  tumbles  down  again,  to  the  very 
depths  of  lassitude  and  weakness.  With  me  the  ire* 
lapsethad  al  ready  commenced,  and  I  awaited  the  stroke 
of  destbjrfrom  the  uplifted  sabre  of  a  Turk,  when  his 
Qtm  was  suddenly  arrested  and  paralyzed  by  tt  blow 
(feaUhnn  from  behind.  This  was  instantly  folldwed 
kp  a  discharge  of  fire-arms  close  at  hand,  accbmpst-' 
Mad  wkh  a  loud  shout  of  triumph  that  made*  the 
yery  welkin  rebound.     Our  assailants,  struck  with 


ibmay,  faced  about  to  encounter  those  who  wdf% 
attacking  them  in  the  rear  ^  at  the  same  time  *¥- 
tpondingto  their  cries*  >  in*  feint  and  despairing  *efc- 
dtanations  of  *  Allabikierin*/'  God  is 'great  I  » Wfrfi 
the  quickness  of  itbooghtyil  comprehended  wbpiibe 
our  deliverance  had  cpitw,  and  uttering  a'feMr-  wot* 
of  Encouragement  to  Har&uny  *re  roused:  the  rttrittti*. 
der  of  our  strength  for  a  fresh  effort.  But,  «s*4s& 
as  wfe  were  concerned,  the  strife  waft  at  an  end  $  tke 
icy  hand  of  terror  had  frozen  the  energies  ofetit 
foes,  who,  giving  up  all  4bv  lost,  suffered  thenj&ettei 
to  be  hewed  down,  almost  without  resistift)6e,!'ty 
those  who, '  in  our  last  extremity,  had  come  to>e*Jt 
aid.  Ob,  Destiny  I  how  strangely  dost  thou  WolAti 
how  resistless  is  thy  power  !  ^  -  '■*'  j    :r,1J  •'    ':'f* 

-.  A  horrid  scene  now  ensued.  The  Turks*  #AiAf 
show  no  mercy,-  scorn  to  ask  it.  •<  Entattgled 5h  mi 
copse,:  and  exhausted  with  the  struggfe,  they'tt&ft 
have  seen  that1  escape  was  impossible^  had' they  eV«i 
thought  of  such  a  thing ;  wbiofa^  in  truth;  'Ae^s** 
most  never  do,  for  they  are  among  due  bravest & 
human  beings*  In  those  who  had  so  dppdr*un*fy 
ranged  themselves  on  our  aide,  they  hadthen  to*  delft 
with  after  their  own  fashion ;  men  nurture*  to^v&l 
lence,  and  trained  to  consider  it  as  meritoriotts'  to 
spiU?  Moslemin  blood*  No  quarter  ww  fgtted  W 
given.;  and  Ae  whole  party,  wkb  the  es&eptlott  *fr 
one. or  two  of their  scouts  wlio  had  eond*tued>^jrf 
hcofsekacjt  at  ft  little  distance,  ^#ere;  butchered  w*lf 

..    .  ....  .  ■»  -J' 
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jmorseless  fury.    I  could  with  difficulty  refltraia 
Heroin  from  participating  in  tbe  carnage. 

By  this  time  you  will  doubtless  hate  divined 
whence  our  most  seasonable  deiivMcaace  came.  The 
shepherd,  who  had  thrown'  bkaaelf  in  ou*  way  to 
warn  u*  of  our  danger,  disappeared  ihe  instant  the 
4M&)fijct  began ;  bat  mpeting  a  party  of  ike  banditti 
tfhom  the  wise  of  tbe  firing  had  alasmed  end 
jfrawn  from  their  retreat,  he  hastily  told  them  that 
three  of  their  associate*  were  attacked:  by  a*  less* 
.twenty  Turk*  well  mounted  and  armed;  4od  that 
utiles?  they  used  the  utmost  expedition,  their  coa*- 
•mdefl  would  be  overpowered  and  murdered,  Tifo 
wfcs  enough.    You  know  the  reft. 

When  the  work  of  slaughter  wsa  finished,  thaty 
dtfcovered  the  ruse  of  the  shepherd,  but  expressed 
DP  resentment  on  that  account,  although  one  of 
tfceir  ntipl^r  had  been  grievously  wounded  by  a 
&ot  fired  at  random  in  the  meUe,  On  ifee  contrary, 
the  person  who,  from  bis  superb  equipments  apd  the 
'  feme  erf  corngpand  with  which  he  spoke,  appeared  to 
be  the  chief,  came  up  to  me  as  I  lay.  Upon  the 
ground,  with  an  expression  of  rough  kindness  in  bis 
Jpobs,  aod  proceeded  to  examine  carefully  the  nature 
<pf  my  wounds ;  after  which  be  went  to  tbe  dead  body 
<3|f  pay  servant  the  Albanian  costume  having  appafteoi- 
|y  attracted  his  observation,  and  surveying  the  ft&- 
frrps  fpr  a  while  with  fixed  attention,  be  suddenly 
started  as  if  from  a  profound  reverie-»-daih*d  his 
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helmet  and  sabre  to  the  earth — knelt  down  beside 
the  lifeless  corpse — and,  exclaiming  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  "  My  ancient  comrade  ! "  burst,  into  tears. 
The  robbers  clustered  around  him  in  respectful 
silence,  their  rugged  countenances  wearing  the  ex- 
pression of  deep  sympathy.  What  a  group,  and 
what  a  contrast !  Figure  to  yourself  tl>e  men  who, 
only  a  fnw  short  minutes  before,  had  recklessly 
plunged  into  a  mortal  strife,  and  whose  blades  were 
still  reeking  with  the  blood  they  had  so  mercilessly 
shed,  bending  over  the  dead  body  of  a  former  asso- 
ciate in  the  subdued  attitude  of  grief,  while  tears 
streamed  from  die  eyes  of  their  daring  leader ;  ima- 
gine the  rapid  transition  from  the  fury  of  the  coin- 
bat,  and  the  enormities  that  followed,  to  the  melting 
tenderness  of  real  sorrow;  picture  to  yoursdf  all 
this,  with  its  accompaniments,  and  you  will  not 
wonder  that,  though  half  fainting  from  exhaustion 
and  loss  of  blood,  the  scene  powerfully  affected  me. 
Human  feeling,  thought  1,  is  never  altogether  ex- 
tinguished, even  in  the  most  .desperate  natures . 
some  bright  green  oasis,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
soothing  to  the  spirit,  may  be  discovered  even  in  the 
most  barren  and  desolate  hearts. 

After  a  little  time  spent  in  gazing  earnestly  on  the 
countenance  of  my  brave  and  unfortunate  attendant, 
which,  though  now  fixed  in  death,  still  wore  the  ex- 
pression of  stern  devotion  and  heroic  courage,  the 
arch-bandit  rose  from  his  kneeling  posture,  and 
turning   to    me,    said,    "  Be    of  good    cheer,   your 
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jflpunds  ?are  mere  -sabre  cats?  and  not  dangerous? 
$#u  shall  be  properly -cared  for:"  and  after  h  brief 
pa*se,  "May  I  inquire*?'  he  added,  "  the  name  of 
|bp  brave  man  I  have  now  the  hottou*  to  addrpssv 
end  by  whose  aide  my  ancient  comrade  iiaa  fallett&i 
Lhad  scarcely  strength  enough ;  remaining  toiisaeaq 
bis  question.     «  Phanarioti ! v   he  exclaimed,  aritk 
apazement;    "  blessed  b^  the  Panagia  for   this* 
taw  (     Have  you  forgotten  the:  wretch  widu  that 
Blague  spot  upon  him,  abandoned—condemned  ta 
die  a  horrible  death,  yet  saved  by  the  intrepidita** 
inanity  of  n  countryman— yourself?  That  wretehis 
npw  before  you^-is  called  Montenero— -and,  so  foki 
tune,  hard  fortune,  has  willed  it,  is  the  chief  of  a* 
gang  of  robbers ;  but  though  a  brigand  and  an  oate 
l*w,be  has  never  been  ungrateful,  and  now  renders 
tibjanks   to  Heaven   for  this  opportunity  of  doin^f 
somewhat  in  aquittance  of  an  old  and  sacred  debt.? 
« 1  had  thoughts,"  he  added,  "  of  chastising  the 
knave  who  led  us  to  embark  in  a  fruitless  combat; 
but  I  will  reward  him  for  his  fortunate  lie ;  he  shall 
have  that  which  will  buy  him  a  crook  of  gold  !"  So 
saying,  he  pulled  a  small  flask  from  his  poach,  filled 
it  with  water  from  the  rock,  and  gave  it  me  to  drink. 
Never  draught  was  more  grateful  to  the  lips  of  mor- 
tal man ;  for  to  know  what  thirst  is,  one  must  have 
crossed  the  Great  Desart,  or  been  wounded  in  bat* 
tie.    He  then  very  adroitly  and  expeditiously  dress- 
ed and  bandaged  the  sabre  gashes  in  any 'head  and 
arms  ;  and  having  ordered  his  people  60  catch*  some 
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of  the  stray  horses,  caused  me  to  be^plaosd  +m<m& 
winch  he  pointed  out,  with  a  brigand  on  each  sMA 
to  support  me.     in:  a  few  minuter  we  «<t  forward  ill. 
a -space  I  could  ill  -endure;  bat  the  chief  seemeS 
anxious  to  clear  *  tfco  defiles  with  *  as .  little  delay  *•" 
possible*  and  iaubihiUad  without  anrararar.     1W 
wards  the  olo6&o5>oiir  journey;  ikroevevy  1  beouatf 
quite  inaemilatef  Aneb  when  my  recollection*  return* 
ed,  I  fotmdimjnseif  «n  a'sortjof  couch  in  a  wretchetf 
but,  with  the  chief  standing  in  an  anxious  attitude 
by  my  side,      v.'.?.'-  ,?•;:■.,*•■■■  .......  {&s 

As  Montenero  had  predicted,  my  wounds  soda? 
began  to  close  ;  and  being  supplied  with  every  litda 
delicacy  he  could  procure  for  me,  my  strength  rs4 
cruited  daily.  He  in  variably  brought  me  food  and, 
drink  with  his  own  hand;  took  an  evident /^leasort 
in  doing  me  every  little  office  woickhe  thought  could: 
contribute  to  my  ease ;  and,  in  short,  watched  ovate 
me  as  a  parent  watches  over  the  sick-bed  of  an^oniy 
child*  '     ;>    !. .  -    .:  '"   \'.tvLx 

*  •  m-  ■.:•■    #  v. ■••  :'  '    t     tk 
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:  . 'PASSION*    '  -  .  -/.;.>  ».,•!  n.v  *.>{-. 

Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest steed*  »  ■•?  a 
With  slackened  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  ?  •  .« •  >. 


'»» 
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Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound  .1  r-.I  ;  ^^  ,.ir#  * 
The  eavern'd  echoes  wmfce  arotfed  -  ;■!<  ..^  ,  ,wu/ 
la  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  brand*; <n  -  ;*.-(•,  - ,  '* 
The  foam  that  strikes  the  Conner's  «da»  *  .«.  .^  .5.,  v 
Seems  gathered  from  the  ocean*tide  t  .*■  -.t  ^i?.^:i" 
Though  weary  wares  are  sunk  to  reslfc  . . .  .*./i  '•-.  ~  1 
There's  none  within  his. rider's  breast,  ',  ./  ai,  .  ..m« t- 
And  though  tomorrow's  tempest  loweiy .-c:  -  <.r  ^ 
"Tie  calmer  than. thy  hearty  yoang  Giaour  ii..>      .jj 

On— on  he  hastened— -and  he  drew      «;;<?.    t..  -v. 
ify  gaze  of  wonder  as.  he  flew:       « 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  nigh*  ;    •  :.,-,? 

He  passed  and  vanished  from  my  sight;.  .#i  v 

His  aspect  and  his  air  impressed  . .  ..> i . .       .  ■  \ 

A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast* .. 
And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
Rang  his  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear*. 
He  spurs  his  steed-i-he  near*  the  steep, 
That  jutting  shadows  o'er  the  deep-—  .,;■;  ' 

He  winds  around— he  hurries  by— 
The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye— 
For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  fixed  on  those  that  flee ; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight 
He  wound  along— but  ere  he  passed, 
One  glance  he  snatched — as  if  his  last— 
A  moment  checked  his  wheeling  steed*** 
A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed-** 


.    ..  'A 
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A  moment m hi* Hitrnp *U#<It>~        :»  .•■  >.»*  .„tT 

Why  looks  he  o'er  the  dive  wood  &—  .  \ 

The  crescent  glbtaaers  on  the  JbUI,     *  >S 
The  Mosquefrkigh  lataf*  at*  quivering  still  j     \^H 

Though  too  r emete /or  *<*f^  t*  wtfce  .-.«  v 

In  echoes  rfjtihe&Fiaphaike*,  *     •.      ■  . -: -iM 

The  flashes  of  eaoh^oyouApeiil  -  -.     ,Vf 

Are  seen  to prove  the  j4e*|ej»'*  fee*!,  i  :    if( 

To-night — set  RhMMHwi't  wbw  .    .  .  f  * 
To-night — the  Baicam  fea#tf t  begiwwr* 

To-night — but  who  a»d  what  art  i&w  -./i  : 

Of  foreign  garb  aad  fearful  fcmr  ?  i  r  T 

And  what  are  these  Ho  thine  at  tbse,  ..     >fi<l 

That  thou  shoujd'st  either  pause  or  flee  ?  */ 

He  stood — some  dread  'was  pn  his  feott-r  >  A 

Soon  Hatred  settled  jttits{4aoe~r    :  .*-}  A 

It  rose  not  with  ibe  eeddening  fUph  ■:    •»'<'* 

Of  transient  Augend  darhejuag  blush,  ■<>   .\>>f.H 

But  pale  as  marble  o'ec  the  towb,  ft 

Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom,  .  •  ;  t [ 

His  brow  was  benj/rrrhis  eye  ws-  gltftecL-  t.T 

He  raised  his  arm,  mi  fiercely  raised  ;  .  ■ . ».     f  O 

And  sternly  shook  bis  band  on  high*    »  -    <  i  T 

As  doubting  to  return  or  8y  ;•**-  . . ;  *7 

Impatient  of  his  flight  delayed*  ic^i 

Here  load  bis  raven  charger  neighed  ■  ■  ■  .-itT 

Down  glanced  that  toad,  and  grasped  his  blade  iW 

That  sound  hid  burst  bis  waking  dream,  --  <* 
As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. — 
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But  sadder  still  it  were  to  trace 
What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face — 
Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  fixed, 

But  brighter  traits  With  evil  nfaod' '      '   • '  r;i^ 

And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded,    •  •    *J 

Which  speak  a  mind  not  att  degraded   ■'■■"  -  ''  - 

Even  by  the  crime*  through  which  it  weded****  *     r- 
The  common  crowd  bait  see  tbe  gloom  r 

Of  way  ward  deeds— *and  fitting  doom-**  ■  '■■ 
The  close  observer  ean  espy 

A  noble  soul,  and  lineage  high.-—  >        :.     t.  •.;<    ;  ;  J 
Alas!  though  both  bestowed  nr  vain*    :      ■  •  i'"- 
Which    Grief   could    change— and    Guilt   could 

stain—  ■(.:'■ 

It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 

To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  leiit,  '  ■ 

And  still  with  little  less  than  dread     ■    ;  - 
On  such  the  sight  is  riveted—     -  ■    '    <  • 
The  roofless  cot  decayed  and  rent,  •  r,       ' 

Will  scarce  delay  the  passer  by— 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent, 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement, 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger**  eye-— 
Each  ivied  arch — and  pillar  lone, 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone ! 


■*»'■. 


If  solitude  succeed  to  grie£  ...■■..-.;** 

Release  from  pain,  is  slight  relief;.  ••<    :i 

The  vacant  bosom'3  wildernesd ....       u  •  r.     iWM 
Might  thank  the  pang,  that  made  it  less*.  .  /«"  *«?»»•• y 
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We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share- 
Even  bliss — 'twere  woe  alone  to  bear ; 
The  heart  once  Left  thus  desolate, 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal, 
And  shudder  as  the  reptiles  creep- 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep,  H 
Without  the.  power  to  scare  away  i 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay  !  *' 
It  is  as  if  the  desart  bird, 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream ; 

To  still  her  famisb'd  nestlings'  scream,  '  ' 

Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transferred ; 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast, 
And  find  them  flown  her  empty  nest. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find  '■  '■■ 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void—  *  / 

The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind—  ' ' 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy'd— 
Who  would  be  doom'd  to  gaze  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun  ?  / 

Less  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar, 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more-—-  !  * 

Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  i*  o'er?  .     { 

A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay,  I 

Unseen  to  drop  by  dttH  decay ;—  - 

Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock,      

Than  moulder  piecemeal  cm  the  rock  f     -  '  BVtto^. 
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PROLOGUE  SPOKEN  BY  THE  CELEBRATED  GEORGE 
BARRINGTON,  AT  OPENING  THE  THBAJCRE  AT 
BOTANY  BAY. 


i :  : 


From  distant  climes,  o'er  far  spread  seas  .wwcome, 
But  not  with  much  eclat  or  beat  of  drum,  . 
Tho'  patriots  all ;  for,  be  it  understood,  ■'.-."* 

We  left  our  country  for  our.  country's  good. 

In  private  views  at  end,  our  generoms  zeal^ 
That  urg'd  our  travels,  was  our  country^  weal ; 
And  none  will  doubt  but  that  our  emigration    ... 
Has  prov'd  most  useful  to  the  British  nation. 

But  you  inquire,  what  could  our.  breasts  inflame 
With  this  new  passion  for  theatric  fame  ? 
What,  in  the  practice  of  our  former  days, 
Could  shape  our  talents  to  exhibit  plays  ? 

Your  patience,  Sirs ;  some  observations  made, 
You'll  grant  us  equal  to  the  scenic. trade; 
He  who  to  midnight  ladders  is  no  stranger, 
You'll  own  must  prove  an  admirable  Ranger. 

To  find  Macheath  we  have  not  far  to  roam ;  .         / 
And  sure  to  Filch  I  shall  be  quite  at  home* 
Unrivall'd  there,  none  will  dispute  my  claim    i -,: : 
To  sure  pre-eminence  in  exalted  fame* 
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As  oft  on  Gadshill  we  have  ta'en  oiir  stand, 
When  'twas  so  dark  yoti  douW  not  see  your  band. 
Some  tru$  bred  Fal&ftaff  We  may  hojie  to  start, 
Whty  When  well  bbTster'dj  well  will  play  his  port 

The  scenes  to  vary,  we  shall  try  in  time 
To  treat  you  with  a  littlfc  iMntofrnme ; 
Here  light  and  easy  Cdlurtibine's  dire  foiihd, 
And  well  tried  Harlequirts  with  ns  abound. 

From  durance  vile  oar  precious  selves  to  keep, 
We've  often  had  recourse  to  th*  flying  leap ; 
To  a  black  face  have  sometimes  ow'd  escape, 
And  Hounslow  Heath  has  prov'd  the  worth  of  crap4. 

But  how,  you  ask,  can  we  e'er  hope  to  soar 
Above  these  scenes,  and  rise  to  tragic  lore  ? 
Too  oft,  alas !  we  forc'd  th*  unwilling  tear, 
And  petrified  the  heart  with  real  fear. 

Macbeth  a  harvest  of  applause  will  reap, 
For  some  of  us,  I  fear,  have  murder'd  sleep ; 
His  Lady,  too,  with  grace,  will  sleep  and  talk, 
Our  females  have  been  us'd  at  night  to  Walk.  j 

Sometimes,  indeed,  so  various  is  our  art, 
An  actor  may  improve  and  mend  his  part : 
"  Give  me  a  horse,"  bawls  Richdrd,  like  a  drone,  * 
We'll  find  a  man  would  help — himself  to  one. 

p 
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Grant  us  your  favour,  put  us  to  the' test,. 
To  gain  your  smiles  we'll  always  do  ouE'best  s.»;" 
And,  without  dread  of  future  Turnkey*  Lockets^ 
Thus,  in  an  honest  way,  still. pick  your  pockets* ) 
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The  Chief  has  fallen,  but  not  by  you,  ■.-..  .    :      :    .  ) 

Vanquishers  of  Waterloo !  i       ;.  i   <! 

When  the  soldier  citizen 

Swayed  not  o'er  bis  fellow  menrr   \  . .  -.  \ 

Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on    . 

Where  glory  smiled  on  Freedom's  son— 

Who,  of  all  the  despots  banded,  .  -O- 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed  ? 

Who  could  boast  o'er  France  defeated,  ,  \ 

Till  lone  Tyranny  commanded  ? 
Till,  goaded  by  ambition's  sting, 
The  Hero  sunk  into  the  King  ? 
Then  he  fell ; — So  perish  all 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthral  1 


And  thou  too  of  the  snow-white  plume  ! 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  ev'n  a  tomb  ;* 
Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o'er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding, 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a  meanly  royal  name ; 


i  \ 


I       <• 


■A*. 


*  Murat's  remains  are  said  to  have  been  torn  from  the  grave  and  burnt. 
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Such  as  he  of  Naples  wears, 
Who  thy  Wood-bought  title  bears. 
Little  didst  thou  deem*  when  dashing 

On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks, 

Like  a  stream  which  burst  its  banks, 
While  helmets  cleft,  and  sabres  clashing, 
Shone  and  shivered  fast  around  thee — 
Of  the  fete  at  last  which  found  thee : 
Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low  ' 

By  a  slave's  dishonest  blow  ? 
Once — as  the  Moon  sways  o'er  the  tide, 
It  rolled  in  air,  the  warrior's  guide ; 
Through  the  smoke-created  night 
Of  the  black  and  sulphurous  fight, 
The  soldier  rais'd  his  seeking  eye 
To  catch  that  crest's  ascendancy,— 
And,  as  it  onward  rolling  rose, 
So  moved  his  heart  upon  our  foes. 
There,  where  death's  brief  pang  was  quickest, 
And  the  battle's  wreck  lay  thickest, 
StreVd  beneath  the  advancing  banner  > 

Of  the  eagle's  burning  crest — 
(There  with  thunder-clouds  to  fan  her,  /v 

Who  could  then  her  wing  arrest—  :?  -  * 

Victory  beaming  from  her  breast  ?)  * 

While  the  broken  line  enlarging  *". 

Fell,  or  fled  along  the  plain ;  .    , .  I 

There  be  sure  was  Murat  charging  !  ■-■•■•> 

There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again  ! 

Byron. 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

Ahasuerus  thd  Je1v  crept  forth  from  the  d*rk;c&ve 
of  Mount  Carhlel.  Near  two  thoitsand  yeats  hfcfe 
elapsed  since  he  was  first  goaded  by  riever-endirig 
restlessness,  to  rove  the  globe  from  pole  lo  fx>te. 
When  our  Lord  was  wearied  with  the  burtheii  of  his" 
ponderous  cross,  and  wanted  to  rest  before  the  dodr 
of  Ahasuerus,  the  unfeeling  wretch  drove  him  awtfy 
with  brutality.  The  Saviour  of  mankind  staggered* 
sinking  under  the  heavy  load,  but  uttered  no-  com- 
plaint. An  angel  of  death  appeared  before  Aha-» 
suerus,  and  exclaimed  indignantly,  "  Barbarian  t 
thou  hast  denied  rest  to  the  Son  of  Man :  be  it  de- 
nied thee  also,  until  he  comes  to  judge  the  world." 

A  black  demon,  let  loose  from  hfcll  Upon  Aha- 
suerus, go&ds  him  now  from  country  to  country ;  hfe' 
is  denied  the  consolation  which  death  affords,  and 
precluded  from  the  test  of  the  peaceful  graf  d. 

Ahasuerus  crept  forth  frotn  the  dark  cfcve  of 
Mount  Carmel-— he  shook  the  dust  from  his  beatd 
— and  taking  up  one  of  the  skulls  h&ped  there, 
hurled  it  down  the  eminence :  it  rebounded  front  the 
earth  in  shivered  atoms.  This  wds  mj  father  !  rout- 
ed Ahasuerus.  Seven  more  skulls  rblled  dowri  from 
rock  to  rock;  while  the  infuriate  JeWj  following 
them  with  ghastly  looks,  exclaimed-— And  these  frere 
my  wives.     He  still  continued  to  hurl  down  skull 
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after  skull,  roaring  in  dreadful  accents-r-And  these, 
and  those,  apd  these,  w&re  my  children  !  They 
could  die ;  but  1 1  reprobate  wretch,  alas  !  I  cannot 
die  !  Dreadful  beyond  conception  is  the  judgment 
that  hangs  over  me.  Jerusalem  fefl-r-rl  crushed  the 
Sucking  babe,  and  precipitated  myself  into  the  de- 
structive flames.  I  cursed  the  Romans~*but,  alas  I 
alas  I  the  restless  curse  held  me  by  the  haiiv-rand  I 
could  not  die ! 

Borne  the  giantess  felkml  placed  myself  before 
the  foiling  statue-^she  fell,  and  di<J  not  crush  me. 
Nations  sprung  up  and  disappeared  before  rae^buf 
I  regained,  and  did  nqt  die.  From  cloud«encirded 
cliffs  did  I  precipitate  myself  into  the  ocean— buj 
the  foaming  billows  cast  me  upon  the  shore,  and  the 
hurning  arrow  of  existence  pierced  my  cold  heart 
again.  I  leaped  into  Etna's  flaming  abyss,  and 
roared  with  the  giants  for  ten  long  months,  pollut- 
ing with  my  groans  the  Mount's  sulphureous  mouth 
— ah  !  ten  long  months.  The  volcano  fermented— 
and  in  a  fiery  stream  of  lava,  cast  me  up.  I  lay  torn 
by  the  torture-snakes  of  hell,  amid  the  glowing 
cinders,  and  yet  continued  to  exist  A  forest  was 
on  fire  :  I  darted  oh  wings  of  fury  and  despair  into 
the  crackling  wood,  fire  dropped  upon  roe  from 
the  trees,  but  the  flames  only  singed  my  limbs—*' 
alas  I  it  could  not  consume  them.  I  now  mixed 
with  the  butchers  of  mankind,  and  plunged  in  the 
tempest  of  the  raging  battle.  I  roared  defiance  to 
the  infuriate  Gaul^— defiance  to  the  victorious  Ger-» 
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man ;  but  arrdws  and  spears  rebounded  in  shivers 
fre*n  my  body.  The  Saracen's  flaming  sword  broke 
upon  my  skull— balls  in  vain  hissed  upon  ine— the 
lightnings  of  battle  glared  harmless  around  my 
loins— in  vain  did  the  elephant  trample  on  me— in 
vain  the  iron  hoof  of  the  wrathful  steed  1  The  mine, 
big  with  destructive  power,  burst  upon  me,  and 
hurled  me  high  in  the  air.  I  fell  on  heaps  of  smok- 
ing limbs,  but  was  only  singed.  The  giant's  steel  club 
rebounded  from  my  body ;  the  executioner's  hand 
could  not  strangle  me ;  the  tyger  s  tooth  could  not 
pierce  me,  nor  would  the  hungry  lion  in  the  circus 
devour,  me.  I  mixed  with  poisonous  snakes,  and 
pinched  the  red  crest  of  the  dragon.  The  serpent 
stung,  but  could  not  destroy  me ;  the  dragon  tor- 
mented, but  dared  not  to  devour  me.  I  now  pro- 
voked the  fury  of  tyrants :  I  said  to  Nero,  Thou 
art  a  bloodhound  !  I  said  to  Christiern,  Thou  art 
a  bloodhound  I  I  said  to  Muley  Ismail,  Thou  art  a 
bloodhound !  The  tyrants  invented  cruel  torments, 
but  did  not  kill  me.— —Ha !  not  to  be  able  to  die 
~*not  to  be  able  to  die — not  to  be  permitted  to  rest 
after  the  toils  of  life— to  be  doomed  to  be  imprison- 
ed for  ever  in  the  clay-formed  dungeon— to  be  for 
ever  clogged  with  this  worthless  body,  its  load  of 
diseases  Mid  infirmities— to  be  condemned  to  hold 
.for  millenniums  that  yawning  monster  Sameness  and 
.  Time*  that  hungry  hyena,  ever  bearing  children,  and 
ever  devouring  again  her  offspring ! — Ha !  not  to  be 
permitted  to  die !     Awful  avenger  in  heaven,  hast 
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thou  in  thine;  armoury  of  wrath  a  punishment 
dreadful  ?— then  let  it  thunder  upon  me— commawi 
a  hurricane  to  sweep  me  down  to  the  foot  of  GarmeJ, 
that  I  there  may  lie.  extended  :  may  pant,  and  writhe, 
and  die  !—-.>—  — *  —  *-~  — .  —  .—  .^-  _^. .—..*•-* 
This  fragment  is  the  translation  of  part  of  some 
German  work,  whose  title  I  have  vainly  endeavour- 
ed to  discover.  I  picked  it  up,  dirty  and  tons,  sous* 
years  ago,  in  Lincoln' s-Inn  Fields.         Shelley*-/ 


ACCOUNT  OF  SAM  SCOT'S  SMOKING  CLUB*'* 

.  -I . 

My  magotty  man  Sam,  as  his  master  used  to  call 
him  in  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship;  when  he  set 
up  for  himself,  kept  a  music  shop  at  the  Temple- 
Gate,  where  the  bastard  sons  of  Apollo  were  accus- 
tomed to  furnish  themselves  with  harps  and  fiddles ; 
and  the  tiptoe  masters  of  the  mathematical  step  nsrfd 
to  supply  their  occasions  with  new  minuets  arid 
bories.  Sam  Scot,  the  better  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  his  customers,  affected  such  a  sort  of  life  *M;he 
thought  might  be  most  agreeable  to  those  whimsical 
performers,  who,  having  their  heads  stuffed  with 
crotchets*  and  their  heels  full  of  activity,  oould  never 
rest  in  their  beds  till  they  had  tamed  their  faculties, 
and  drowned  all  thoughts  of  their  airy  professions, 
.  with  an  inebrious  excess.  This  Sam  Scot  observ- 
ing* was  resolved  to  be  as  forward  as  any  of  them 
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in  all  hottle  adventures,  and  mercy  midnight  revel- 
ling? ;  till  at  length  by  habitual  drinking,  smoking, 
gmL  sitting  up  a-nights,  he  foqnd  but  few  upon  a 
jtarel  with  his  quality,  and  these  he  selected  as  Ida 
dearest  bosom  companions.     One  a  linen-d*aper? 
who  marrying  a  boarding-school  miss  withaat  a 
fortune,  and  being  qualified  in  the  step,;  was -forced 
lo  turn  dancing-master^    Another  was  a  Salisbury 
Court  barber,  one  of  the  city  musicians,  w)k»  used 
to  act  the  countryman  upon  my  Lord  Mayor*s-dayt 
and  play  the  fool  after  dinner  to  please  the  wise  men 
of  the  city.     A  third  was  a  graver,  who  used  to 
dig  »ew  <*9gs  Hpon  Cqpperp^fc  for  his  raagpfty 
musical  companion.     And  the  fourth  a  Scotch  writ- 
Hjg-master,  ftwQus  for  graying  the  Lprd's  Prayer, 
PI Jiish  bs  seldom  said,   within  the  compass  of  a 
*)}?€?  penny.     These  had  acquired  such  an  expetJL- 
4ms  yr&y  of  consuming  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  that  when 
Jkey  met  together,,  they  would  make  no  more  of 
jumping  a  pound  in  an  hour,   than  thq  drinking 
j&gemakfir  does  of  a  gallon  of  claret  for  his  moror 
Wig's  draught,  and  were  so  extremely  proud  of  this 
lingular  qualification,  that  they  took  a  delight  in 
jljnptbering  all  the  houses  they  frequented ;  aq  that, 
flt  thq  request  of  the  victuallers,  they  wepe  forced  to 
tdjoum  from  place  to  place ;  for  though  they  spent 
(heir  money  freely,  yet  they  were  unwelcome  guests, 
fcftiuse?  wherever  they  came,  they  poisoned  the  rest 
of  the  customers ;   for  which  reason,  though  they 
used  no  house  constantly,   they  were  called  S^m 
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Soot's  Smoking  Club.    One  unlacjcy  rogue  of  i  vief 
tualleiyon  the  ba^k  side  of  St.  Clements*  having 
excellent  tipple,  notwithstanding  he  bad  oftentimet 
desired -they  would  find  a  new  meeting^housey '  ev 
smoke  with  more  moderation,  yet  the  goodness  of  the; 
hqoor'  made  them  very  unwriKng  to  forsake  their 
quarters.    One  evening  having  just  tapped  a  pound 
of  tobacco, and  the  master  of  the  house,  who  at  thai 
time  was  church  warden,  perceiving  they  were  pusb* 
ing  forward  their  old  intolerable  custom,  and  that  ett 
his  rooms  were  to  be  filled  with  smoke,  like  »  Yttv* 
mouth  herring  house,  stepped  out  to  the  beadle,  whir 
lived. near,  and  telling  him  the  story,  ordered  him  taK 
run  presently  and  bring  the  parish  engine,  with  twtr 
or  three  buckets  of  water  in  it,  and  to  place  it  right 
against  his  door :  the  master  of  the  house  returning' 
home,  acquainted  his  other  guests  with  his  project^ 
that  *hobody  might  stir  but  the  smokers  when  flftP 
alarm  was  given.    No  sooner  was  the  engine  brought,* 
but  the  man  of  the  house,  seconded  by  several  tha* 
were  drinking,  roared  o\x\^Jlre  I  as  dreadfully  as  if  the" 
house  had  J>een  in  flames ;  upon  which,  up  started 
the  smokers,  in  a  terrible  surprise,  throwing  down4" 
their  pipes,  as  if  the  father  of  everlasting  fire  natf' 
been  at  the  heels  of  then),  in  a  hurry  j  tcftntrted  ovetf 
one  another  down  stairs;  and  just  as  they  were  W 
the  middle  of  the  entry,  striving  who  should  squeeze* J 
out  first,  the  beadle,  according  to  direction,  let  fljr* ' 
the  engine  into  the  house,  and  made  them  as  wet  as  : 
so  many  water-lane  divers,  dragged  through  a  hor$£ 
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pond*  However,  the  cry  of  fire,  though,  they  met 
with  water,  had  so  scurvily  frightened  them,. that 
the  dread  of  burning,  instead  of  drowning,  never 
minding  the  engine,  made  them  fly  the  house  in  as 
great  a  consternation  as  if  a  gang  of  drunken  bullies 
had  been  spurring  them  with  the  points  of  their 
weapons,  till  they  had  thought  they  were  got  far 
enough  out  of  harm's  way :  then  assuming  cour- 
age, they  faced  about  to  behold  the  distant  danger; 
but  seeing  no  signs  of  the  fire  that  had  so  lament** 
My  scared  them,  they  ventured  to  return  back  by 
slow  degrees,  and  with  all  necessary  caution,  to  in- 
quire farther  into  the  unknown  mischiefs  they1  had 
*o  happily  escaped;  but  in  all  their  gentle  ap- 
proaches, beholding  no  visible  signs  of  any  such 
combustion,  they  took  heart  and  re-entered  the  house, 
where  they  heard  nothing  but  such  a  tumultuous 
laughter,  as  if  the  monstrous  outcry,  according  to 
the  fable,  had  ended  only  in  a  mouse ;  upon  which, 
they  sat  themselves  in  a  little  box,  and  knocking  for 
attendance,  the  master,  who  was  in  the  kitchen  mak- 
ing merry  with  his  guests  at  what  had  passed,  left 
his  company  to  wait  upon  'em,  crying,  "  Lord, 
gentlemen,  where  have  you  all  been,  that  you;  hap- 
pen to  retvurn  in  such  a  dripping  pickle.-'  "  Z  •■  i  «," 
replied  they,  "  did  you  not  all  cry  out  fire^a*  if  the 
devil  was  in  you ;  and  in  running  down  staitfs  to  dia- 
<over  where  it  was,  some  unlucky  rogue  or  other 
slapped  buckets  of  water  in  our  faces/'  "  Bless 
me,  gentlemen,"  replies  the  landlord,  "  some  of  my 
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officious  neighbours,  seeing  such  a  terrible  smoke 
gush  out; of.  the  windows  of  your  club  room,  ran 
m  a;  consternation,  and  fetched  the  parish,  engine 
and  the  buckets,  and  here  they  have  done  me  I  know 
not  what  damage,  in  playing  into  my  house,  believ- 
ing 'twas  <m  fire,"     "Come,  come,'-  says  Sam  Scoty 
"it's  well  it  is  no  worse;  prithee  bring  us  some 
pipes,   that  we  may  sit   and  smoke  ourselves  dry 
again*"    "  By  my  soul,  gentlemen,"  replies  the  land** 
lord,  "  if  you  iall  again  to  smoking,  my  neighbour* 
will  run  again  for  the  parish  engine  and  the  buckets.? 
"  Say  you  so,"  replies  he  that  was  most  wet;  "  then 
prithee  let  us  pay,  that  we  may  go  dry  our  jackets, 
and  funk  our  noses  at  another  house."     So  they 
discharged  their  reckoning ;  and  the  victualler,  by 
this  stratagem,  got  finally  quit  of  their  fumiferous 
company.     This  story  spreading  among  their  ac- 
quaintance,  they   were  all  sadly  teazed  and  ban- 
tered wheresoever  they  came ;  insomuch  that,  after 
this  affront,  they  never  fixed   themselves    at  any 
particular  house,   for  fear  ofc  meeting  with   some 
such  jocular  trick  or  other,  but  made  it  their  busi- 
ness,  or   rather    their    diversion,   to    haunt   thoae 
coffee-houses  where  they  were  unknown,  that  they 
might  slily  puff  out  their  clouds  instead  of  whiffe, 
among  other  funkers  in  the  public  room,  till  they 
had  thinned  the  company,  without  any  body's  dis- 
covering who  were  the  devilish  smokers  that  made 
such  a  damnable  smother ;  for  wherever  they  settled 
themselves,   for  that,  evening  no   spectacle   news- 
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monger  could  continue  the  reading  of  a  Daily  Bob!, 
unless  he  was  able  to  live  in  soot  and  smoke,  like  q 
brewhouse  stoker,  or  a   chimney-sweeper;  for  no 
sooner  were  their  pipes  well  lighted,  but  there  Would 
be  such  a  coughing  consort  apiong  nice  beans-  and 
ptkieky  old  gentlemen,  that  a  man  would  be  ready 
to  think  that  he  had  got  to  church  in  the  hundred* 
qf  Essex,  upon  a  Sabbath-day,  in  an  open  winter. 
When  the  fog  began  to  spread,  up  would  rise  an  old 
shrivelled  shopkeeper,  who  had  impaired  life's  bel- 
lows by  drinking  gills  of  campy,  and  staining  his 
sides  with  a  violent  fit  of  barking,  would  throw  down 
a  half  read  Gazette  in  a  mighty  passion,  and  before 
he  could  recover  breath  enough  to  tell  what  ailed 
Ijim,   be  forced   to  fling  down  his    penny,   leave 
half  his  liquor  behind   him,    and  run   put  of  the 
coffee*  room,    to  suck  in  a  little  street  air ;    after 
him,   perhaps,   an  old  asthmatical  counsellor,  who 
had  shortened  his  breath  by  sucking  in  Thames  fogs, 
in  boating  it  down  to  Westminster,  would  fall,  of  a 
sudden,  into  such  a  fit  of  wheezing,  as  if  a  pauper 
client  was  asking  his  advice,  without  an  answerable 
fee,  and  that  he  had  suddenly  counterfeited  a  fit  of 
the  asthma,  to  get  rid  of  his  impertinence ;  crying 
out,  Ah  !  smoke,  smoke ;  more  air,  for  God's  sake, 
'till  he  had  made   a   shift  to   hobble   slowly  into 
k.     Next  him,  may  be,  a  beau  would  start  up  in  a 
mighty  passion,  cursing,  as  he  went  out,  all  the  to- 
bacco in  the  kingdom,  and  swearing  it  was  good 
for  nothing  but  to  spoil  gentlemen's  wigs,  or  for  a 
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saint  to  puff  into  the  devil's  nostrils.  After  this 
manner^  they  would  clear  a  eoffee-hduse  in  half  an 
hour*. and  all  the  tune  ihake  it  their  bwn  diversion 
that  they  had  been  bo  troublesome  to  others.  This 
sort  of  trade  the  extravagant  fumigators  drove  for  a 
few  years,  till  they  had.  stupified  their  senses,  by  the 
narcotic  fames  of  the  mundimgus  weed;  dried  their 
skids  to  parchment;  baked  their  in  trails!  to  cinders  5 
exhausted  all  their  radical  moisture,  and  tnade  them-* 
selves  such  irrecoverable  sots,  by  excessive  smoking 
and  drinking*  the  want  of  regular  eatings  and  sea* 
gtonable  rest;  that  they  ail  dropt  off,  in  the  prime  of 
their  days,  within  a  short  time  of  One  another.  Thus* 
as  they  led  their  lives  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  so  they 
all  at  last  were  lost  in  a  fog,  and  went  out  of  the 
world  as  well  dried  as  Yarmouth  herrings,  York* 
shire  hung  beef,  or  Westphalia  bacon — as  if  they 
meant,  whilst  living,  to  be  their  own  embalmers,  andf 
by  the  power  of  tobacco  to  preserve  their  mortal 
kexes  after  death,  from  vermiparons  putrefaction. 

Ward's  History  of  Clubs.; 


LETTER   WRITTEN    BY    THE    CELEBRATED   /.    P* 
OURRAN,    ESCl*    6n     HIS    ARRIVAL    iN    SCOT* 

LAND.  ! 

1 

The  day  is  too  bad  for  shotting,  so  I  write.     We 
arrived  in  miserable  weather  at  Dotiaghadee  ;  thence 
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we  set  sail  for  the  Port,  where,  after  a  prosperous 
voyage  often  hours,  we  arrived.  The  English  gentle- 
men had  got  before  us  to  the  inn,  and  engaged  four 
horses,  all  there  were ;  two  might  have  drawn  them 
one  very  short  stage,  and  they  saw  us  prepore  to 
set  out  in  a  cart,  which  we  did,  and  I  trust  with  a 
cargo  of  more  good  manners  and  good  humour 
aboard  us,  than  the  two  churls  could  boast  in  their 
chaise  and  four, 

.  I  was  greatly  delighted  with  this  country;  you 
see  no  trace  here  of  the  devil  working  against  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  God,  and  torturing  and 
degrading  his  creatures.  It  seems  the  romancing 
of  travelling ;  but  I  am  satisfied  of  die  fact,  that  the 
poorest  man  here  has  his  children  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  that  in  every  house  is  found  a  Bible, 
and  in  almost  every  house  a  clock ;  and  the  fruits 
of  this  are  manifest  in  the  intelligence  and  manners 
of  all  ranks.  The  natural  effect  of  literary  informa- 
tion, in  all  its  stages,  is  to  give  benevolence  and 
modesty.  Let  the  intellectual  taper  burn  ever  so 
brightly,  the  horizon  which  it  lights  is  sure,  but 
scanty ;  and  if  it  soothes  our  vanity  a  little,  as  being 
the  circle  of  our  light,  it  must  check  it  also,  as  being 
the  boundary  of  the  interminable  region  of  darkness 
that  lies  beyond  it.  I  never  knew  any  person  of 
any  real  taste  and  feeling,  in  whom  knowledge  and 
humility  were  not  in  exact  proportion.  In  Scot- 
land, what  a  work  have  the  four-and-twenty  letters  to 
shew  for  themselves  ! — the  natural  enemies  of  vice, 
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and  folly,  and  slavery;  the  great  sowers,  but  the 
stiff  greater  weeders,  of  the  human  soil.  Nowhere 
din  you  iefc  the  Clinging  hypocrisy  of  dissembled 
detestation,  so  inseparable  from  oppression  ;  and  as 
little  d6  you  meet  the  hard,  and  dull,  and  right  lined 
angles  of  the  southern  visage ;  you  find  the  notion 
exact  and1  the  phrase  direct,  with  the  natural  tone  of 
the  Scottish  muse. 

The  first  night,  at  Ballintray,  the  landlord  attend- 
ed us  at  supper ;  he  would  do  so,  though  we  begged 
him  not.  We  talked  to  him  of  the  cultivation,  of 
potatoes.  I  said,  I  wondered  at  his  taking  them  in 
place  of  his  native  food,  oatmeal,  so  much  more  sub- 
stantial. His  answer  struck  me  as  very  characteris- 
tic of  the  genius  of  Scotland — frugal,  tender,  and 
picturesque.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  we  are  not  so  much 
i'  the  wrong  as  you  think ;  the  tilth  is  easy,  they  are 
swift  i'  the  cooking,  they  take  little  fuel ;  and  then 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  gudewife  wi'  a'  her  bairns 
aboot  the  pot,  and  each  wi'  a  potatoe  in  its  hand."  . 

We  got  on  to  Ayr.  It  was  fortunate ;  it  was  the 
last  day  of  the  rain,  and  the  first  of  the  races ;  the 
town  was  unusually  full,  and  we  stood  at  th^ina 
door — ho  room  for  us.  "  My  dear  Captain,"*  sai4 
I,  "  I  suppose  we  must  lie  in  the  streets."  "  No* 
that  you  shall  not,"  says  a  good-looking  man — it 
was  Campbell  of  Fairfield — "  my  wife  and  I  knew 
you  were  coming,  and  we  have  a  warm  bed  ready 
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fdr  you ;  she  is  your  countrywoman,  and  I  am  no 
stranger  to  you ;  I  had  a  trial  in  Dublin  eight  ydaife 
&go,  and  you  were  in  the  cause/'  u  Oh  I  yes,  air, 
I  remember  $  we  beat  4hd  enemy/9  tt  Oh  !  yes* 
*it,'*  says  Campbell  of  Fairfield*  "  /  beat  the  (hiefay* 
thotfgh  yoii  were  at  his  bead."  I  felt  iny  appetite 
keen.  I  was  charmed  with  the  comical  forgiveness 
of  his  hospitality.  I  assured  him  I  heartily  forgave 
htm  for  ihre&hirig  iny  rascal  client ;  knd  a  few  fno- 
ftients  brought  me  to  the  kind  greeting  of  my  very 
'#t>rthy  countrywfcman.  They  went  a  little  aside, 
rind  I  Overheard  their  whispers  aboiit  dinner.  Trou- 
blfe,  yoti  tnay  suppose,  I  did  not  wish  to  give ;  but 
the  feeling  of  the  possible  delay  by  an  additional 
dish,  was  thy  panic.  "  My  dear  madam,  I  hope 
ytfu  Won't  make  me  feel  that  I  am  hot  one  of  your 
family,  by  adding  any  thing."  "  No,  that  I  won't," 
guys  she ;  "  and  if  you  doubt  my  word,  I'll  give  you 
the  (Security  of  seven  gentlemen  again&t  any  extrava- 
gance." So  Saying,  she  pointed  to  a  group  of  seven 
fflini&titres  of  young  men  that  hung  over  the  fire- 
place. "  Six  of  those  poor  fellows  are  all  over  the 
<a*ttli;  the  seventh,  and  these  two  little  girls,  are 
#ith  us ;  you  will  think  that  good  bail  against  the 
Wickedness  of  extravagance.  Poor  fellows  ! "  she 
Repeated.  «« tlay,  madam,  don't  fcay  *  poor  fellows ;' 
at  the  moment  when  you  feel  that  hospitality  pre* 
vents  the  stranger  from  being  a  poor  fellow,  you  don't 
think  this  the  only  house  in  the  world  where  the 
wanderer  gets  a  dinner  and  a  bed :  who  knows,  my 
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dear  countrywoman,  but  Providence  is  at  this  mo« 
meat  paying,  to  some  of  your  poor  fellows  far  away 
from  you,  for  what  your  kind  heart  thinks  it  is  gir«* 
ing  for  nothing/'  '«  Oh  !  yes,"  cried  she :  "  God 
bless  you  for  the  thought."  "  Amen,  my  dear 
madam,"  answered  I ;  "  and  1  feel  that  he  has  done 
it." 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  races  ;  not,  you 
may  suppose,  at  a  few  foolish  horses  forced  to  run 
after  each  other,  but  to  see  so  much  order  and 
cheerfulness ;  not  a  single  dirty  person,  nor  a  ragged 
coat.  I  was  introduced  to  many  of  their  gentry, 
Lord. Eglihton,  Lord  Cassillis,  Lord  Archibald  Ha* 
milton,  &c.  and  pressed  very  kindly  to  spend  some 
time  with  them.  .  •   » 

-  Poor  Burns  !— his  cabin  could  not  be  passed  mi* 
visited  or  unwept :  to  its  two  little  thatched  room* 
— kitchen  and  sleeping  place — a  slated  sort  of  par* 
lour  is  added,  and  'tis  now  an  alehouse.  We  found 
the  keeper  of  it  tipsy ;  he  pointed  to  the  corner  cm 
one  side  of  the  fire,  and,  with  a  most  mal-d-propos 
laugh,  observed,  "  there  is  the  very  spot  where  Ro*» 
bert  Burns  was  born."  The  genius  and  the  fatectf 
the  man  were  already  heavy  on  my  heart ;  but  thfc 
drunken  laugh  of  the  landlord  gave  me  such  a.  view 
of  the  rock  on  which  he  foundered,  I  could  not 
stand  it,  but  burst  into  tears. 

On  Thursday  we  dine  with  Lord  Eglintori,  and 
thence  I  hope  to  pursue  our  little  tour  to  Lochlo- 
mond,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  &q.    These  places  are 

Q 
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at  this  time  of  the  year,  much  deserted :  bewenuv 
we  aha'h't  fed  it  quite  a  solitude;  and,  at  alt  averts* 
public  buildings,  &c.  do  not  go  to  wateringtptasesf 
«» that  still  something  will  be  visible,  fai  4hk  *CK 
gion  the  winter  is  always  mild;  but  die  caini*  at 
moat  perpetual,  and  stilt  worse  as  you  advance*  to 
the  north.  An  Englishman  said  to  an  HigMfanriyij 
••  Bless  me,  sir,  does  it  rain  for  ever  2"  The  oilier 
answered,  "  Oh  I  nay,  sir,  it  snaws  while*** 

See  what  a  chronicle  I  have  writteny  &<*•&€♦     r'-t" 

The  preceding  is  not  the  only  record  that,  lin, 
Gnrran  has  left  of  his  admiration  of  Scotland*- 
defence  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  contains  a 
but  glowing  eulogium  upon  the  genius  of  that  com** 
try,  for  whose  splendid  services  in  theeause  o£tbe 
human  mind  no  praises  can  be  too  great.  After 
speaking  of  the  excessive  terror  of  French  prim*, 
pies,  by  which  juries  were  governed  in  their  ver- 
dicts, he  proceeded :— "  There  is  a  sort  of  aspiring 
and  adventurous  credulity,  which  disdains  assenting 
to  obvious  truths,  and  delights  in  catching  at  the 
improbability  of  circumstances,  as  its  best  ground  of 
faith.  To  what  other  circumstance  can  you  ascribe* 
that,  in  the  wise,  the  reflecting,  and  the  philosophic 
nation  of  Great  Britain,  a  printer  has  been  gnmdy 
found  guilty  of  a  libel,  for  publishing  those  resolu- 
tions to  which  the  present  minister  of  that  kingdom 
had  actually  subscribed  his  name  ? .  To  what 
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cause  can  yon  wcrit*  \yhat,  \u  «y  jniad,  U*ti& 
ipore  astonishing  f-r4a  #mfc  p. Wfmtl?  a*  Scptlftnd^r* 

^  nation  cast, in  »ll^ j  bawy^^M^  fotfffM*.tfllt 
spiritless  ^quieiwtnw  of  sj^vww  po?*rty*  md 
the  stutdfc^utitfr  pf  ,pw;jwaj  wwltWcag}  md* 
anlentHHKlv«*t*ir<#^  )*»f 

eagle  ffigbfe tgiimt th*  Mas*  ftf.ewy  fuciew*,  mtb1 
an  eye  that  jot**  ffftak*  nn4  «  wing  that  MK»r 
tii*es~~Gtwfltd*  *»  Ah*  IS  with  |fce  *poiU  of  §vejt)| 
art,  and  decked  with  the  wreath  of  every  mwe,  from 
the  deep  «*4  pcrtttiqudng  jrfteftrcbe*  of  ber  Hwi^ 
to  the  sweet  a&d  ftiiPpW  but  *ot  fcsj  sublime  and 

pathetic  w>ra4ky  of  Jw*Biirj>s^bo^  from  the  tawm 
of  a  country  £k*  fch&t*  genius,  and  titorotferj  rand 
talents,  shcndd  J*  .fa&ished  to  a  distant  batftawoift 
soil,  condemned:  to  piw  i  M*dec  tke  torrid  <k>«k*w4 
nion  of  tulgar  tic*  wd  tmse-Jwp  profligacy,  fen 
twice  the  period  that  ordinary  c^Jcuiaiipn  gm*s  Ml 
the  ewlfaiiiftiKs  of  human  life?"* 

.-'    ■■■      .    .  ■   ...  :•   •  :  :    :> 
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* 

PLATION  OP  LAUDSCAPE-^EAtlTy1: !J  :r  J 

■  ......  ....  .    .  r      .fir..{t 

It  Wto*<be  night — and  Lara's  glassy  stream    \ 
The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam  : 


•++- 


'  "*"  iMf»  Corrau  alludes  to  the  sentence  of  Mr.  Muir,  Palmer,  he.  who 
twrbptn  tnteforted  for  sedition. 
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So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 
And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away ; 
Reflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  high 
The  immortal  light*  *hat  live*  aktfrgthfc  sky  v 
Its  banks  ar*  fringed' whH'tafetfy  a  $6otf*jr«fcfe;>  :  *  ? 
And  flowers  the  fek^t^fh^t  tti^l^^  ^ b^  j  ' 
Such  kf  her  chripta  iafcftt  Dirfn  wov^'    r-\  '.  *  i'  " 
And  Innocence 'wo'uld  ofier  to  hter  love.      ?'~  £1  r"  ^ 
These  deck  the  shore;  the  waves  their  <chtane^ 
tnake  ■  «•  ■.••■■';■*■■■•     :- ■•«*■'■  *>»i  ■*"»■-  *  '■ 

In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snAke/  *  ••#  •» J 
All  was  so  still,  so  soft  ih'earth  and  air  j  •      '      K'  -' 
You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there  j-  '''•'-'- 
Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight      •* l  ■■■  l  <r 
To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night  1      ;    -  '-: 
It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good : 
So  Lara  deemed,  nor  longer  there  he  stood, 
But  turned  in  silence  to  his  castle-gate : 
Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contemplate :   :  "l 
Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days, 
Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze, 
Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now — 
No— no— the  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 
Unfelt — unsparing — but  a  night  like  this, 
A  night  of  beauty,  mocked  such  breast  as  his, 

Byron. 
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NIGHT.  •  ••'    f,i//' 


The  crowd  are  g/w^the, revellers  at  rest ;  .  uS 
The  courteo^.host^^ttd  allt^pproving  guest,  ,. .;  ,>j' 
Again  to  that  aecuetom^dj coueh?wus;t  creep  : ,  ■  • .  ti 
Where  joy  subsides,  4pd  sorrow  sigha  to,  sleep,  ■:■■:&. 
And  man  o'erjabon  red  t  with  h^  being's  strife*  ',?/£ 
Shrinks  to,  ttat  smeefc  for^tfuUie$s  of  life,:  "IT 

There  lie  love's  feverish  hope,  and  cunning'^  guile* 
Hate's  working  brain,  and  lulled  ambition  V  wile/;  A? 
O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave,  >|f 

And  quenched,  existence,  crouches  irl  a  grave.  ■.:,,? 
What  better  .n*me  nu#  slumber's  bed  become  ? •;-;*£ 
Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  hpine,;.  --v.-  ^iT 
Where  weakness  .strength,  vice,  virtue,  £Uftkl3 
supine,  r* 

Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline  :  - 

Glad  for  awhile  to  heave  unconscious  breath, 
Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  tfi$, dread ,  of  death,  :* 

And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increast,    -» 
That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least/) 

.,•  j.ii   .-;  ,-. '.  .    BvHosk'i* 

•:.i  .':-.  .    ..  •    :     '■    ,/*   ./i: «    in  .  . •    :.-.  *  j  1  .*•:.  A 

'■■>'  ■'  *  MORNING.--  "  ' 

.:*■•■••.•>.  1 

Night  wanes — the  vapours  round   the  mountains 
curled  .     ' ...... 

Melt  into; morn,  and  Light  awakes*  the  world. 


1   " It  * 


ilan  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past, 
And  lead  him  near  to  Kttltj  but  his  last ; 
,  But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 
The  sun  is  in  the  towns,  «bd Hfroft'irtth? 
Flower*  in  tht  valltyy  tplmktar  te  the  team. 
Health  on  the  gait,  w«i'frethtiel»  hi  tht  ^tfoam:   - 
Immortal  *fen  1  beterid  lie*  gtoriw  shine,     -■♦  ■■■«  <  > 
And  *ty,  exuittog irf^,  ■  *  thfcy vare  thine  l,r  " 

Gaze  oh, wM*  yet  tlty  $laddelied  eyfe teay**? <  < -'; 
A ttorfow «wttH wheft vhey'we not fet* the* : :    t' 
And  grieve  what  trt*y  above  thy  ftebteteii  Wer;  ■  •  ■* 
Nor  earth  nor  iky  will  yield  *  single  tear  f- 
Nor  cloud  shall  gtfther  mere,  nor  leaf  shall  f*H,    '■ 
Nor  gttlfe  bfleafthe  forth  one  digh  for  thee*  for  all; 
But  creeping  things  ahull  revel  In  their  *f**K 
Aaid  fit  thy  <day  to  fertilise  tfae  soil.  Bvaotf. 


HEtS'StlON  or  IDEAS. 


Tttfe  iiext  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  makes  a 
farther  progress  towards  knowledge,  is  that  which  I 
call  retention,  or  the  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas 
which  from  sensation  or  reflection  it  hath  received. 
This  is  done  two  ways ;  first,  by  keeping  the  idea, 
wtritih  (is  brought  into  h*  for  some  time  actnaUy&i 
view;  which  is  called  contemplation*  The  other 
way  df  retention*  is  the  powck*  to  retite  again  in  «fer 
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minds  those  ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  disap- 
peared, or  have.  been  «  it  were  laid  out  crfsiglty: 
and  thu^  we  do  when  we  conceive  heat  or  ligh^ 
yellow  oraweet,  tjbe  object  being  removed*  Thi*** 
memory,  which  i*  a*  it  were  the  storehouse  of  p*p 
ideas..  For  the  narrow  mind  of  man  not  beiag 
capable  of  having  many  ideas  under  view  and 
deration  at  once,  it  waa  necessary  to  have  a  re] 
tory  to  lay  up  those  ideas,  which  at  another  time4f 
might  have  use  of.  But  our  ideas  being  nothing 
but  actual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  cease  tjp 
be  any  thing  when  there  is .  no  perception  of  th^sa* 
this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  tig* 
memory  signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  n*ia$ 
has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perception* 
which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional  percegr 
tion  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before* 
And  in  this  sense  it  is  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be 
in  our  memories,  when  indeed  they  are  actually  no- 
where ;  but  only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind 
when  it  will  to  revive  them  again,  and  as  it  were 
paint  them  anew  on  itself,  though  some  with  more, 
some  with  less  difficulty;  some  more  lively,  anal 
others  more  obscurely.  And  thus  it  is,  by  $f 
assistance  of  this  faculty,  that  we  are  to  haxe  wfy 
those-  ideas  in  our  understandings,  which,  though  fff 
do  not>  actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring  jiff 
sight,  and  make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objectf  <<}f 
our  thoughts, -without  the  help  of  tho^e  sen*jbi$ 
qualities,  which  first  imprinted  them  thjere.      .    v  (<„ 
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-({{Attention  and  repetition  help  much  to  the  fiaiag 
amy  ideas  in  the  memory  £  but  those  which  naturally 
s*  j  #rst.  make  the .  deepest  and  most  [lasting  dibpte&- 
•km,  are  those  which  arfe  accompanied  wilh^pleasttre 
wpain.  :  Hie  great  business  o£.  the  ienaes-Jbeing  to 
make  us  take  notice  of  what<hurtsia»jadvantages  the 
body,  it  is  -wisely  ordered  by  nature  ^as  <ha&hee» 
shown)  that  pain  should  Accompany,  the  reception  of 
several  ideas ;  which,  supplying  the  place  of;  consi- 
deration and  reasoning  in  children,  f  andii  acting 
quicker  than  consideration  in  grown  mefa,  makes 
both  the  old  and  young  avoid  painful  objects,  with 
that  baste  which  is  necessary  for  their  preservation; 
aad,  in  both,  settles  in  the  memory  a  caution  for  the 
future. 

-•  Concerning  the  several  degrees  of  lasting,  where- 
with'ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  memory,  we  may 
observe,  that  some  of  them  have  been  produced  in 
the  understanding  by  an  object  affecting  the  senses 
oswe  only,  and  no  more  than  once;  others,  that 
have  more  than  once  offered  themselves  to.  the 
senses,  have  yet  been  little  taken  notice  of:  the 
miad  either  heedless,  as  in  children,  or  otherwise 
employed,  as  in  men,  intent  only  on  one  thing,  not 
setting  the  stamp  deep  into  itself;  and  in  some, 
where » they  are  set  on  with  care  and  repeated  im- 
pressions, either  through  the  temper  of  the  body,  or 
$ome  other  fault,  the  memory  is  very  weaki  .-.  In  all 
these  cases,  ideas  in  the  mind  quickly  fade,  and 
often  vanish  quite  out  of  the  understanding,  leaving 
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not  moMibotstepa  or  remaining  characters  of  -  th*m«* 
selves  than  shadows  f  do  flying  over  fields  of  con** 
and  the  mind  iis-aa  void  ofthem.41s.if  they  had  netaj? 
been  thfetm  ;ThrnimaD^of  those  ideas  whick.wwPb 
produced jui  the  minds  <rf  children  in  the  beginning 
ofi  their  isensation  {isome  of  which  perhaps,  m  mf 
some-  pleasures  and  pains,  .were  before  they,  were; 
bor%:and  others  in  their  infancy),  if  in  the  fututfe 
course  of  their  lives,  they  are  not  repeated  again,  mm 
quite  lost,  without  the  least  glimpse  remaiaing>Af 
them.  This  may  be  observed  in  those  who  by  soqte 
mischance  have  lost  their  sight  when  they  were  verjr 
young,  in  whom  the  ideas  of  colours  having  been 
but  slightly  taken  notice  of,  and  ceasing  to  be  ra* 
peated,  do  quite  wear  out ;  so  that  some  years  after 
there  is  no  more  notion  nor  memory  of  colours  left 
in  their  minds. than  in  those  of  people  born  blind. 
The  memory  of  some,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious,**** 
to  a  miracle ;  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant 
decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struck 
deepest,  and  in  minds  the  most  retentive ;  so  that  if 
they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by  repeated  exercise 
of  the  senses,  or  reflection  on  those  kind  of  objects 
which  at  first  occasioned  them,  die  print  wears,  out, 
and  at  last  there  remains  nothing  jto  be  seen.  Thus 
the  ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of  our  youth*  often  die 
before  us :  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  thoqe 
tombs  to  which  we  are  approaching ;  where,  though 
the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions 


t<-*- 
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are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  aoqjdtn 
away.  *  The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in 
fading  colours,  and,  if  not  refreshed,  vanish,  and 
disappear.  How  much  the.  constitution  of  our, bo* 
dltosand  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits  axeoqncenu 
fd  im  this,  and  whether  the  temper  <of  the  <  brain 
makes  this  difference,  that  in  some  it  retains:  the 
characters  drawn  on  it  like  raarbtey  in  other?  Jik» 
freestone,  and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  I 
shall .not  here  inquire;  though  it  may  seem  psobaUp 
that  the  constitution  of  the  body  doe*  sometimes  in* 
flnence  the  memory;  since  we  sometimes  find  a 
disease  quite  strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  an4  *b® 
flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  days  calcine  all  those 
images  to  dust  and  confusion,  which  seemed  to  b* 
is  lasting  as  if  graved  in  marble. 

But  concerning  the  ideas  themselves,  it  is  easy  to 
wtoiark,  that  those  that  are  often  refreshed  (amongst 
which  are  those  that  are  conveyed  into  the  mind  by 
tnore  ways  than  one)  by  a  frequent  return  of  the 
bhjeets  and  actions  that  produce  them,  fix  them* 
Mves  best  in  the  memory,  and  remain  clearest  and 
longest  there :  and  therefore  those  which  are  of  the 
original  qualities  of  bodies,  viz.  solidity,  extension, 
figure,  motion,  and  rest;  and  those  that  almost 
constantly  affect  our  bodies,  as  heat  and  cold ;  and 
these  which  are  the  affections  of  all  kinds  of  beings* 
as  existence,  duration,  and  number,  which  almost 
wrerjr  object  that  affects  our  senses,  ev^ry  thought 
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which  employs  our  minds,  bring  along  with  them: 
these,  I  say,  and  the  like  ideas,  are  seldom  quite 
lost  whilst  the  mind  retains  any  ideas  at  all. 

In  this  secondary  perception,  as  I  may  so  call  it, 
or  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in  the 
memory,  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more  than  barely 
passive ;  the  appearance  of  those  dormant  pictures 
depending  sometimes  on  the  will.  The  mind  very 
often  sets  itself  on  work  in  search  of  some  hidden 
idea,  and  turns  as  it  were  the  eye  of  the  soul  upon 
it ;  though  sometimes  too  they  start  up  in  our  minds 
of  their  own  accord,  and  offer  themselves  to  the 
understanding ;  and  very  often  ore  roused  and 
tumbled  out  of  their  dark  cells  into  open  day-light 
by  turbulent  and  tempestuous  passions,  our  affec- 
tions bringing  ideas  to  our  memory,  which  had 
otherwise  lain  quiet  and  unregarded.  This  farther 
is  to  be  observed  concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the 
memory,  and  upon  occasion  revived  by  the  mind, 
that  they  are  not  only  (as  the  word  revive  imports) 
none  of  them  new  ones;  but  also  that  the  mind 
takes  notice  of  them,  as  of  a  former  impression,  and 
renews  its  acquaintance  with  them,  as  with  ideas  it 
had  known  before :  so  that  though  ideas  formerly 
imprinted  are  not  all  constantly  in  view,  yet  in  re- 
membrance they  are  constantly  known  to  be  such  a* 
have  been  formerly  imprinted,  i,  e.  in  view,  and 
taken  notice  of  before  by  die  understanding. 

Memory,  in  an  intellectual  creature,  is  necessary 
in  the  next  degree  to  perception.      It  is  of  so  groat 
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imnneiU,  that  where  it  is  .wanting*  alUhe  arest  of  owr 
{totlties  are  in  a  great  meaaure*  useless  4  /end.  Wf»<m 
our  thoughts,  reasonings*  mdta^^ 
pMeeed  beyond  present  otygets,  t  «wf. it;  pvhSmtcike 
aauetance  of  our  memories*  wherein*  thsje  «*y  W 
(JK*  defects*  *  .  i.  if  ,f;>  • -...*m  ,-  tic*  ;.•"■••  fr/ac 
iUtKMt  That  it  loses, i the  idea  -qu^aud  MK&r,it 
fipdttees  perfect  ignorance;  fQr.sioce^e^anikjaow 
irttfiteg  farther  thao  we  bav^  the  idea  of;  it*  wheo 
ffaptjis  gonft.we  are  in  perfect  ignora»c*,  :j;;l  :,^o< 
^Secondly*  That  it  moves  slowly^  ^od  retowea  not 
(he  ideas  that  it  has,  and  are  laid  up  in  etoit^qft&k 
enough  to  serve  the  mind  upon  occasion.  Tbi$*/tf 
ii^be  to  a  great  degree,  is  stupidity;  a»d  be  who* 
through  this  default  in  his  memory,  has  tiQt  the 
ideas  that  are  really  preserved  theore  ready  at  fest*d 
^hen  need  and  occasion  calls  foe  tkwm,  were  almost 
tjtjgpod  be  without  them  quite,  since  they  serve  hi »*v 
teilittle  purpose*  The  dull,  man,;  who  loses,  the 
opportunity  whilst  he  is  seeking  in  his  mind  &>t 
tbtae  ideas  that  should  serve  his.  turn,  is  not  much 
Wwe  happy  in  his  knowledge  than  one  that  .is  per- 
fectly -ignorant.  It  is  the  business,  therefore,  of  the 
W&Rwy  to  furnish  to  the  mind  those  d&rraanfcj  ideas 
.igfeicb  it  has  at  present  occasion  for ;  in  the  hfwpg 
ihem.jeady  at  hand  on  all  occasions,  consist  (that 
juriiich  we  call  invention,  fancy,  and  quickness  of  part*. 
.  These  are  defects,  we  may,  observe,  in  the  memory 
ofone  man  compared  with  another*  There  is  ano- 
ther, defect  which  we  may  conceive  .to :  he ,  in  the 
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memory  of  man  irt  general,  compared  With  scmft 
superior  created'  intellectual  beings,  which  in  ftbUl 
feouI«y  may '^  fiarr-excel  mail,  that  they  may  ha**, 
constantly  id  vfew'lhe  whole- scene  of  all  their  fef-j 
Hser*  tifetieftsy  ^ wherein ■'  no  one  of  the  thoughts  they 
have  ever  had  may  slip  out  of  their  sight.  ~12i6f 
omniscience  of  God,  who  knows  all  things,  past, 
present*  and  to  come,  and  to  whom  the  thoughts  of 
men?s  hearts  always  lie  open,  may  satisfy  us  of  thfr 
possibility  of  this.  For  who  can  doubt  but  God 
may  communicate  to  those  glorious  spirits,  his  ik** 
mediate  attendants,  any  of  his  perfections,  in  wlatf 
proportions  he  pleases,  as  far  as  created  finite  beings 
can  be  capable?  It  is  reported  of  that  prodigy  of 
parts,  Monsieur  Pascal,  that  till  the  decay  of  Mt 
health  had  impaired  his  memory,  he  forgot  nothing 
of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought,  in  any  pert 
of  his  rational  age.  This  is  a  privilege  so  UttW 
known  to  most  men,  that  it  seems  almost  incre*f 
dible  to  those  who,  after  the  ordinary  way,  m4a~ 
sure  all  others  by  themselves ;  but  yet,  when  consi- 
dered, may  help  us  to  enlarge  our  thoughts  toward* 
greater  perfection  of  it  in  superior  ranks  of  spirited 
For  this  of  Mr.  Pascal  was  still  with  the  narrowness 
that  human  minds  are  confined  to  here,  of  having1 
great  variety  of  ideas  only  by  succession,  not  all  at 
once;  whereas  the  several  degrees  of  angels  nutyr 
probably  have  larger  views,  and  some  of  them  -be 
endowed  with  capacities  able  to  retain  together* 
and.  constantly  set  before  them,  as  in  one  picture,  all 
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*df  past  knowledge  at  once/   Thisy ;  *•>  may<  oon« 

eelve,  would  be  no  small  advantage  to  tke  knowledge 

<rf  a  thinking  man,  if  all  hi*  p*st  tb4mghte*nd 

toning  could  be  always  present  -tohinei$n 

fore  we  may  suppose  it  one  of  those  ^wsy* 

die'  knowledge  of  separate  spirit*  may  exceedingly 

surpass  ours.  -  *  ■■  ■  •  ho*xtv^ 

5l,\Ai  illustrative  in  some  measure  of  the  views  con- 
•lined  in  the  preceding  beautiftil  quotation,  the-  fofc 
hmrig  case  animadverted  upon  from  Coleridge?* 
Biographia  Literaria  deserves  attention. 


»■ 


-"In  that  rambling,  confused,  and  inconclusive  work, 
Mr.  Coleridge's  Biographia  literaria,  there  is,  never* 
Ikeles^,  to  be  found  a  vast  quantity  of  singularly 
aetite  metaphysical  disquisition ;  and-  there  occur 
Jftany  very  amusing  illustrations  and  anecdotes  In 
Ms  sixth  chapter,  where  he  treats  of  Hartley's  sy». 
tetn,  and  undertakes  to  shew  that,  as  far  as  it  differ* 
from  that  of  Aristotle,  it  is  neither  tenable  in  theory 
ndr  founded  on  facts,  he  relates  the  following  c*»- 
oris  Instance  of  delirium,  in  which,  aocordingto  tek 
belief,  the  ideas,  or  relics  of  long-befor**.received 
impressions,  'exactly  imitated  the  order  of  those  imv 
pressions,— the  will  and  reason  being  to  all  appear* 
aAce  wholly  suspended. 

*  "  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  Catholic  lomi 
in  Germany  a  year  or  two  before  my  anorrfci  a* 
Gtottingen,  send  had  not  then  ceased  wi*  a  frequent 
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subject  of  conversation.  A  young  woman  of  four  or 
five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  rend  nor  write, 
was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever;  during  which* 
according  to  the  asseverations  of  ail  the  priests  and 
monks  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  became  possessed, 
and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very  learned  devil.  She 
continued  incessantly  talking  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  in  very  pompous  tones,  and  with  most  dis- 
tinct enunciation.  This  possession  was  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  known  fact,  that  she  was  or 
had  been  an  heretic.  Voltaire  humorously  advises 
the  devil  to  decline  all  acquaintance  with  medical 
men;  and  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  reputa- 
tion, if  he  had  taken  this  advice  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  case  had  attracted  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  a  yotuig  physician,  and  by  his  statement  many 
eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists  visited  the 
town,  and  cross-examined  the  case  on  the  spot. 
Sheets  full  of  her  ravings  were  taken  down  from  her 
own  mouth,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  sentences, 
coherent  and  intelligible  each  for  itself,  but  with 
little  or  no  connexion  with  each  other.  Of  the 
Hebrew,  a  small  portion  only  could  be  traced  to  the 
Bible ;  the  remainder  seemed  to  be  iu  the  rabbinical 
dialect.  All  trick  or  conspiracy  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Not  only  had  the  young  woman  ever  been  an 
harmless,  simple  creature;  but  she  was  evidently 
labouring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town, 
in  which  she  had  been  resident  for  many  years  as  a 
servant  in  different  families,  no  solution  presented 
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itfelf.  The  young  physician,  however,  determined 
to  trace  her  past  life  step  by  step ;  for  the  patient 
herself  was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer; 
He-  at  length  succeeded  in  discovering  the  place 
where  her  parents  had  lived  i  travelled  thither,  found 
them  dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving;  and  from  him 
learnt,  that -die  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  by 
an  old  protestant  pastor,  at  nine  years  old,  and  had 
remained -with  him  some  years, .  even  till  the  old 
man's  death.  Of  this  pastor  the  unde  knew  nothing, 
but  that  he  was  a  very  good  man.  With  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  after  much  search,  our  young medical 
philosopher  discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's;  wb* 
had  lived  with  him  as  his  housekeeper,  and  hadifrt- 
herited  his  effects.  She  remembered  the  girl?  ref- 
lated, that  her  venerable  uncle  bad  been  too  indul- 
gent, and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  <gitl  scolded; 
that  she  was  willing  to  have  kept  her,  but  that  after 
her  patron's  death,  the  girl  herself  refused  to  stay* 
Anxious  inquiries  were  then  of  course  .made,  con* 
cerning  the  pastor's  habits  ;  and  the  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  was  soon  obtained* .  For  it  appeared,- that 
it  iiad  been  the  old  man's  custom,  for  years,-  to  walk 
up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  house  into  which  the 
kitchen  door  opened,  and  to  read  to  himself,  with  a 
loud  voice,  out  of  his  favourite  books.'  A  consi- 
derable number  of  these  were  still  in  the  niece's 
possession.  She  added,  that  he  was  a  very  learned 
man,  and  a  great  Hebraist.  Among  the  books  were 
found  a  collection  of  rabbinical  writings,  together 
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with  several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers ;  and  the 
physician  succeeded  in  identifying  so  many  passages 
with  those  taken  down  at  the  young  woman's  bed* 
side,,  that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any  rational 
mind  concerning  the  true  origin  of  the  impressions 
made  on  her  nervous  system."   •   •         •    ■ 

Mr.  Coleridge  observes,  that  this  authenticated 
case  famishes  both  proof  and  instance  that  relick* 
of  sensation  may  exist,  for  an  indefinite  time,  in  a 
latent  state,  in  the  very  same  oitler  in  which  they 
were  originally  impressed;  for  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  feverish  state  of 
the  brain  would  act  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  sti- 
mulus. Mr.  Coleridge  therefore  thinks  it  probable 
that  all  thoughts  are  in  themselves  imperishable,  and 
that  if  the  intelligent  faculty  should  be  rendered 
more  comprehensive,  it  would  require  only  a  dif- 
ferent and  apportioned  organization,  the  body  celes* 
tied  instead  of  the  body  terrestrial,  to  bring  before 
every  human  soul  the  collective  experience  of  its 
whole  past  existence.  "  And  all  this,"  he  adds, 
"  perchance  is  the  dread  book  of  judgment,  in  whose 
mysterious  hieroglyphics  every  idle  word  is  re* 
corded." 

We  fear  that  this  extraordinary  story  will  not 
greatly  benefit  the  science  of  metaphysics ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  all  we  know  of  it  is,  that  it  is  said 
to  have  occurred  in  a  Catholic  town  in  Germany,  a 
year  or  two  before  Mr.  Coleridge's  arrival  in  Got- 
tingen,  and  on  such  a  vague  and  indefinite  state- 

R 


montyiw  true  philosopher  could*  we  diiBk^mntim* 
Co  fiofond  an jrseriouar  speculation.  But,  i&  the  second 
|dace,  the  power  or  faculty  here  ascribed;* to i.the 
young  German  girl  seems  to  remain  altogether-mi* 
accounted  for  by  any  theoryv+^whether  of  HartfcyU«. 
Aristotle— or  Mr.  Coleridge.  Had  this' girl  Jhrnp 
Wght\by  the  old  Protestant  Pastor  a  number  of 
Hebrew;  words  and  sentences,  **r»  and  afterwards 
aeemingly  forgotten.  them,— -tUl^  in  a  nervous  <fovea> 
rise  again  uttered  them  in  hey  delirious  ravings^- 
«be  fact  would  have  been  curioas^—and^  even  vifkhit 
out  satisfactory  explanation^ .  would  have  b&n  cafcf 
dible*  For  it  would  hare  amounted  only  tor  this) 
4**the  sudden  resuscitation  of  ideas  apparently  ?deftd} 
and  the  sudden  reappearance  of  iiftpresakma  af^paa 
&ndy  effaced.  But  as  the  stovy  atandsy  iteoart 
forced  to  believe  that  this  girl  possessed*  in  ber,;d& 
ttrhim,  a  knowledge  which  she  never  did  possess  *£ 
any  previous  period  of  her  life*  The  Hebrew  Inn*- 
guage  ia  not  to  be  acquired  by  any  young*  fcerrant 
girl  whatever,  when  at  work  in  the  kitchen*,  froriuth* 
recitations  of  her  learned  master  declaiming  rabbinic 
sal  wisdom  to  and  fro  before  the  said  kiteheh*dctoc 
/Doubtless  a  word  or  two  might  so  be  picked  up*** 
$ut  .'that  long  sentences  and  harangues  from  the 
(Rabbins,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers*  after* 
wards  capable  of  filling  whole  sheets  with  ravings^ 
should  have  been  distinctly,  and  accurately,  and 
grammatically  committed  to  memory  by  a  girl  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  cannot  be  thought  possible  but  by  the 
most  creddbusi  i  Mn  Coleridge  does  not  seem  to 
think' the  acquisition;  of  such  knowledge,  in  the  first 
case,  any  way  remarkable;  at  least  he  makes  no 
allusion 'to  go  wonderful  a  phenomenon.  We  sua* 
peet,  indeed,  that  he  is  of  ;  opinion  that  the  giri  re- 
peated, in.  her  delirium,  that  which  she  never  could 
repeat  in  her  sound;senses«  If  so,  we  do  not  coni- 
prehend  his  philosophy*  The  sounds  uttered  by  a 
Protestant  Pastor  struck  the  ear  of  the  girl,  an 
impression  Was  therefore  made  on  her  sense  of  hear* 
ing.  But  does  MiUtGoleiadge  believe  that  this  im- 
pression was  that  o€  distinct  and  :separate  sounds,  of 
syllables,  words,  sentences*  periods?!  It  could  not 
so  have  been.  Her  ravings  must  have  borne-  some 
resemblance  to  the  impression  formerly  received^ 
But,  if  in  her  delirium  she  spoke  good  Hebrew  and 
excellent  Greek,  she  must  have  spoken  what  she 
never  could  have  learned.  This  story,  therefore, 
seems  to  us  to  prove  a  great  deal  too  much— cer- 
tainly much  more  than  thafcreiicks  of  sensation  may 
exist  for  an  indefinite  time  m  a.  latent  state.  If  it  be 
a  true  story,  the  wonder  seems  to  us  greater,,  that 
the  girl  should '  have  ever  acquired  such  knowledge 
by  such  means,  than  that  the  knowledge  having 
been  seemingly  lost,  should,  in  delirium,  have  been 
restored..-  .•-•■■      ■•■•■.■    i.   ■..    ;  '  .••'*;  •••-.    is    >* 
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-       EBITAPH  ON  €OIo01*EIi  CHARTEHlS, 

it  -  *>  BiR**omtinueth  to  rot    '  >•  ' 

iii  The  Body  of  ^BANOIS  GHARTERI8;  «  > 

Who,  wlthiuii/lKFLtxiBLX  Constancy, 

/And  Inimitable  Uniformity  of  Litt/* 

In  spite  of  Age  and  Infirmities, 

«*^*v  In  thepraxrtice  of  e^cry?  Hwjka  w  Vice****  J 

-air  Excepting  Phobioalit?  ami  Hyfocrist;  !  V 

His  Insatiable  Ayarice  tempted  trim  from  theftaft): 

A**:  His  Matchless  Impudence  from  the  seccm&iuwi 

b:  Nor  was  ta^nrore  singular  >a  rn* 

.w      In  the  undevtating  pravity  of  tig  manner**     *ni 

'!?;«  •:■/■.••.  -'a..-.  Than  successful- :  ?•*  •<■;.  .•;:l:k.'.^.«:3 

o<v;  In  accumulating.  Wealth;   •      ^  v:i:j*i 

,-,ji^ :    For,  without  Trade  or-  Profession,*;  *  v>j 

> j/ir .»..»;  Without  trust  of  Public  Monet,    ■>■  -.n,:vii 

■•%•■       A»d  without  Bribe-worthy  Service^     '!  "»> 

mJi   •  He  acquired,  or,  more  properly,  created,  :*!nc* 

:>f>n;-.'iM!,..     A  Ministerial  Estate*  ^:»:>-i,-. 

«iii;-:v  f'  He  jwas  the  only  person  of  his  time    ■"■'  ;  u*: 

WtatcouLd  Cheat  without  the  Mask  of  HoWEsrty 

Retain  his  primeval  Meanness  ■'.■■■■»- 

f    When  possessed  of  Ten  Thousand  a-year ;  i 

And  /having  desfcrvted  th£  Gibbet  for  what  he  didv 

Was  at  last  condemned  to  it  for  what  he  could  not  do; 


O  indignant  reader ! 
v         >Thinkrjo*shisdifeusde^ 

Providence  permitted  his  execrable  designs, 

To  give  to  after  ages 

A  conspicuous  Proof  audi  Example 

Of  how  small  estimation  is  ;E*orbit ah*  {Wealth 

In  the  sight  of  God, 
By  his  bestowing  it  od  die  most  unworthy 

Of  ALL  MoW AXS,  ...... 

.■  -      '<"■-.  y-i)'i':     ••-'■x.   ■'     '   '   ■    '*'.  ••      ' ' 

This  man  was  infamous  for  all'  maime*  of  vices. 
While  he  was/aH  eiwigi>  inrike  amiy,  he  was  drum- 
med out  of  <  the  aregiment  H&r  a  cheat ;  hi  Was *  next 
banished,^  jfontSBirib  and  duuBamed  out  of  Ghent, 
on  the  same  account  ^-Afteril  an hundred  tricks  at 
the  gaming  lable,  be  took  to  landing  i  of  money  at 
exorbitant  interest  and  gi»at  premium,  and  accumu- 
lating premium*  interest*;  and'  capital  alto  new  capi- 
tal, and  seizing  to  a  minute  when ;  the  payments 
became  due  ^  itt  a  word,  by  a  constant  attendance 
on  the  WMis,  vices*  and  follies ;  ofi mankind*  he  ac- 
quired an  immense 'fortuity  v»Hi»  bouse  was  the 
scene  of  every  iniquity*  He  was  [twice  condemned 
for  rapes,  and  pardoned  |  but  the  last  time  hot  with- 
out imprisonment  in  Newgate?  mid  large  confisca- 
tions, r  ■  "\    ;»  '  .  h      .*!,:  '-'<  :''•' 

It  is  said  to  be  his  portrait  which  Hogarth  has 
introduced  into  the  first  plate !  of  the  "  Rake's  Fikt- 

gressJ*     .•■«''•  •■•'•••  \»     '  »'  r.  X-'  j.-*"*f  *■»*>.  ■-  • 

He  died  in  1781,  aged  62.     The  populace  at  his 
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funeral  raised  a  great  riot,  almost  tore  th6  body  out 
of  the  coffin,  and  cast  dead  dogsy  &&  into  -the  grave 
along  widtit.     «••«         -   •  :  -   ,    .  .■  / 

He  was  said  to  have  died  worth  seven  thousand 
pounds  a»year,  estates  in  land,  and  about  one  htm* 
dred  thousand  pound* in  money. 


"'f-"",'V 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  tATTS  D-^  6f  C  ,  IMltATED 

FROM  THE  PRECEDING. 

,  Hbue  contmueth  to  rot 

The  memory  of  th&:  m>  ;qfvr         , 

Who,  with  unparalleled  barbarity, 

And  inflexible  hardness  of  heart, 

In  spite  of  all  motives  to  lenity  ' 

That  policy  or  humanity  could  suggest, 

Endeavoured  to  ruin  8        t, 
By  all  the  ways  a  t        t  could  Invent*  '■  ■-•  u 
Nor  was  he  more  infamous  *  •    -■         <> 
-  For  the  monstrous  inhumanity  of  his  nature, 
Than  fortunate  in  accumulating  ;   ■ 

Titles  a£nd  wealth ;       i-        .'■•;.- 
For* 

Without  merit. 
Without  experience, 
Without  military  skill, 
He  was  created  a  Field- M—,  and 

Had  the  profits  of  two  regiments, 
And  a  settled  revenue  of  L.40,000  a-year. 
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;."  -:.    fi  v>  He  was  the  only  man  of  his  time  •       -.-?«;"i 
i-i'r^  ^/'WJbo  ac<|uif«d/tfea.iliiiiMi  of  ahor*^  ,  ;if  .-; ;jl 
By  the  actions  of  a  butchering  provo't : 
J?or  having,  with  10,000  regular  troops,   :  < 
Defeated,  half  that  number  of  famish'd  and  fatigue^ 

He  murdered  the  wounded, 

Hang'd  or  starved  the  prisoners, 

Ravaged*  the  country  with  fire  and  sword, 

Having  riotea  in  coritfhuea  tcruelty, 

Posted  off  at  la§t  in  triumph 

With  the  supposed  head 

Of  a  brave,  unfortunate  P—  1 

.0  loyal  reader! 

Let  not  this  success  teippt.  thee  to  despair. 

,  Heaven  that  punisheth  us  for  bur  sins, 

Never  overlooks  such  crimes  as  these. 

Having  at  length  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity, 

He  fiounder'd  in  the  mud  of  contempt; 

His  glory  vanished  like  the  morning-dew ; 

And  ..   t  . 

They,  who  once  adored  him  as  a  hero  aftd  a  God, 

Did  at  last  curse  bim, 

As  a  madmap  and  a  devil ! 

#  #  *  *  * 


#6£  GR4#JhFAKM«A*.  i  "   (.   u. 
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?H£  GEAND  PANACEA  Of  AH:  EMINEM^. '  & 

<  PHYWfclAN.*        ..    *..■••;  i    -^ 

•  » 

If  aught  be  found  wrong  in  our  frolics  tp-qignt^ 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  HENCE  will  SCt  it  to  fight  I 

'Tis  folly  to  sacrifice  comforts  to  fame ;  / 

A  hundred  years  hence  it  will  all  be  the  same,        ^ 
And  what  though  the  cynic  approves  not  our  £tee^  - 
A  hundred  years  hence  he's  not  wiser  than  we.      .  T 
Live  long,  or  live  short,  we  shall  liye  while  we  can, 
As  the  hundred  years  hence  will  make  it  att'bher\. 
The  present  is  ours,  we  know  nought  of  to-morrom; 
A  hundred  years  hence  there's  an  end  to  all  sorrow. 
Dismiss'd  by  the  doctor,  or  by  the  disease, 
A  hundred  years  hence  we'll  be  all  at  our  ease* 
And  spend  we  now  fredy,  or  hoard  up  oiir  pencej 
We're  not  poorer  nor  richer— *  hundred  year*  hence, 
Come,  then,  a  bumper,  a  bumper,  overflowing* ..  ^ .  ^ 
Where  is  the  heart  not  with  gratitude  glowing,     \  , 
To  honour  the  man  who,  by  deep  meditation,     -,.,  1 
Has  found  out  at  last  this  grand  consolation,        ,..;-; 
This  fact  of  all  facts,  this  astonishing  truth*  ,.*, 

Which  ought  to  be  known  from  the  north  to  th$ 

south, 
From  the  east  to  the  west  ?  and  'specially  why,  as, 
Compared  to  the  trash  in  our  pharmacopoeias, 

#  Dr.  Andrew^Duncan,  senior  :  and  put  into  rhyme  at  Wi  requett,  hf 
Dr.  John  Barclay,  Edinburgh. 
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'Tis  diamond  to  dross :  So  let  notions-  and  tongues 
Prddabttit^Ioad,  in  tb* strength  oTdufr.lui#t» 
That  e  cure  is  foundcut  for  theiworst  of  all  evils, 
For  heart-aches,  for  sulks,  and  all  kinds  o£  bluer 
iJevils, '  "!«__  ■■■  k' 

Of  course- for  all  ailments,  whate'er  they  may  be'j  ... 
And,  wonder  of'wqndefs,  nought's  said  of  a  fee),  , 
For  .that  which  in  giving  contentment  and  case,.  «• 
'Midst  the  troubles'  of  life  and  the  plagues  of  disease 
Exceeds  every  thought  that  man  has  been  able  .  •. 
To  gather  from  facts*  or  tp  read  of  in  fable.',  .  "", 
With  ail  kinds  ofidrugs  then,  henceforward  dispense^. 
TXe  aire qf<&  "cures «  ^bxhuhduo  ykabb  eekce. 


TO  THE  EDITOIt  QB  GALlGNANl's  Mi: SPENCER.*, 

Si*,-— In  various  wimber»  «f  your  Journal  I-  have; 
seen  mentioned  awolk,  entitled,  '*  The  Vampire,* 
with  tjie  addition  of  my  name  as  that  of  the  autnorv 
I  am  not  the  author,  and  never  heard  of  the  work 
in  question  until  now.  In  a  more  recent  paper,  £ 
perceive  a  formal  annunciation  of  "  The  Vampire,1^ 
with  the' addition  of  an  account  of  my  »  Itestdcnc^ 

: ; — -;.  5m 


*  A  Tile,  en  titled  "  Tbe  Vampire,"  apneimi  in  London,  *c 
with  (■  boolutlkr'a  trick)  in  iminnalion  in  public  of  its  being  a  prodnc- 
tiOTuf  Wii  Byruu.  After  (lie  lautiadktion  a!  Ilis  Lordship  tieing  th« 
vithfr,  itwuflroiradty  tit  Jit*  Dr.  Polydwi  ;^  .and  it  it  now  ,fcrptft«i. 
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in  the  Isldnd  of  Mitytene,"  an  island  which t  have 
occasionally  sailed  by  in  die  course  of  traveling 
some  years  ago  through  the  Levant,  and:  where  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  reside,  but  where  I  have 
never  yet  resided.  Neither  of  these  performances 
fire  mine;  and  I  presume  it  is  neither  unjost  no* 
ungracious  to  request  that  you  will  favour  me;by 
contradicting  the  advertisement  to  which  L  allude. 
If  the  hook  is  clever,  it  would  be  base  to  deprive  the 
real  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  his  honours ;  and 
if  stupid,  I  desire  the  responsibility  of  nobody's 
dullness  but  my  own*  ....  .».   \ 

You  will  excuse  the  trouble  I  give  yoq;  the  inv- 
putation  is  of  no  great  importance,  and  as  long  aa  it 
was  confined  to  surmises  and  reports,  I  should  have 
received  it  as  I  have  received  many  others-— in 
silence.  But  the  formality  of  a  public  advertisement 
of  a  book  I  never  wrote,  and  a  residence  where 
I  never  resided,  is  a  little  too  much,  particularly  as 
I  have  no  notion  of  the  contents  of  the  one,  nor  the 
incidents  of  the  other.  I  have  besides  a  personal 
dislike  to  vampires;  and  the  little  acquaintance  I 
have  with  them,  would  by  no  means  incline  me  to 
divulge  their  secrets.  ■ 

You  did  me  a  much  less  injury  by  your  paragraphs 
about  "  my  character,"  and  "  abandonment  of  so- 
ciety for  the  sake  of  religion,"  which  appeared  in 
your  Messenger  during  last  Lent ;  all  of  whichare 
not  founded  on  fact ;  but  you  see  I  do  not  contra- 


i  •   '  ! 
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diet  them,  because  they  are  jaerely  personal,  (wbewr 
ss  the  others  imsome  degree  concern  the/readers 
'  You  will  oblige  me  by.  complying  with  mjr>  request 
of  contradiction.  1  assure  you  that  I  know  nothing 
of  the  works  in  question ;  and  have  the  honour  to 
be  (as  the  correspondents  to  magazines. say)  "  yoijr 
constant  reader/'  and  very  obedient  humble  servant^ 
Venice,  June  1819.  Bybon^, 


TO  IfOED  BYJlOy, 

Bard  of  ungentle  wayward  mood, 
'Tiss^idof  you,  when  in  the  lap,       < 

The  nurse,  to  tempt  you  to  ycair  food, 
Would  squeeze  a  lemon  in  your  pap. 

At  vinegar  how  danced  your  fyes, 

Before  your  lips  d¥'wo*ds  could  uttetf ;  : 

And  oft  the  dame,  to  hush  your  cries, 

Strew'd  wormwood  on  ydur  bread  and  butter 


i  t 


»-f 


."*   * 
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And  when  in  childhood's  frolic  hoar, 

You'd  have  a  gitrland  for  your  hair,  ^      .\- 

The  nettle  bloom'd  a  'chosen  flower,  .>   .-+>.  .\  .'•  1, 

And  native  thistle  flourish^  there::  '  i         ',     J  > 


For  sugar  plumbs,  you  ne'er  did  pine ;  •  ■ .  \  : ;. 

Your  teeth  no  sweetmeats  ever  hurt;     7  v-*  ><  '.,) 

The  sloe's  juice  was  yolir  favourite  wine,  t-  • 

And  bitter  almonds  your  desert.  ' 
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Mustard,  however  strong  the  sort  is,.  (  ■  ^     .. ..I. .*  "<• 

Could  draw  no  moisture  4rooi  your  eyfe<s  w  »«-.ft#  a 

Nor  gall,  nor  even  aqua-fovtU, .. .:       .,,•■  ,    ^  .;,r,    / 

Could  ever  set  your  iace  awry :.  i  ».-,..*  s  ,;! 

■  if     .*  f   . «' * 

Thus  train'd  a  satirist,  your  mind  / :     ■  -  ■•:^.^     VV 
,  Soon  caught  the  bitter,  sharp*  and  four*.   ...,.t\ 
And  all  their  various  power  combined,/.     s  **..\.  -j  ;  L 
Produced  Childe  Harold  and  the  Giaour.  .? .,  \ 

'••■■■  ^  ■.*  o<< 
<— ^ ^ — -**■■  ■      ';   iiirsfl 


i   '   '        -   .,  •-..;.    c>    •  .»   ...•/..    kst    ^jjii  ft 

PETITION  OF  THE  YOUNG  LAMB*  TO  ©Hi  M4¥&# 
LATE  LECTURE*  OX  TttB  i^L6^pft¥ilMb# 
NATURAL  HISTORY.        u:  *      ^  ^-Jrii:^  ^/IW 

n 

Dear  Doctor,  let.it  npttranspir*,.  .  .if>:^i.-.uO 

How  much  your  lectures ,we  admire ^  .-,-  /fw  ,  l!fi  • 
How  at  your  eloquence  w$  wonifar, ,.,  \>  ■*  tiir: ;,<># 
When  you  e^1^  &e  /cause  pf  .{&«<}$*,  •■..,,  nKJcU-l 
Of  lightning  and  of  electricity,  ,_,. ,'| 

With  so  much  plajnness  and  simplicity  f,  ;-vv  ;>  f/j 
The  origin  of  rocks  and  njountajn,*,  -,  ....  :  .}  *rni;  ;-;i 
Of  seas  and  rivers,  lakes  and  fountains ;.  ...  >«:  .,r* 
Of  rain  and  hail,  and  frost  and  snowr  ..  .,  -ri.^!_.  ;i 
And  all  the  storms  and  wind  that  blow ;  /; 

Besides  a  hundred  wonders  more,     ..  .    .<       ^ 

Of  which  we  never  heard  before...  ..-..*  •  •* 

But  now,  dear  Doctor,,  not  to  flatter,  .  *.  .u 

There  is  a  most  important  matter,.-.; ...    .^.-..r...,/*  /.- 


*    *  ** ' 


>     . '  •     •  .»  ft  ft     > 

..  i        ■>  „ 


A  matter  ^Uichf^^^hmt^bWf^^  .b^.iuM 

A  matter  tfWd*^^«ibfa^  \ 

A  subject,  if  we  right  conjecture, 

That  well  deserves  a  long,  long  lecture^ 

Which  all  the  ladies  would  approve ; 

The  Natural  History  qflkroe  ! 

Deny  us  not,  dear  Doctor  Moyste  ! 
O  list  to  our  entreating  voice  I 
Tell  us  why  our  poor  tender  hearts 
So  easily  admit  Love's  darts ; 
Teach  us  the  marks  of  Love's  beginning ; 
What  makes  us  think  a  beau  so  winning, 
What  makes  us  think  a  coxcomb  witty,  v-  r:  '* 

A  ]t>la<jk  coat  wise,  a  red  coat — pretty  ! 
Why  we  believe  such  horrid  liesr    : 
That  we  are  angels  from  the  skies, 
Our  teeth  like  pearl,  dair  cheeks  like  roses,       '  —  \-  '* 
Our  eyes  like  statfs^such  charming libise^  f  'ii} 
Explain  our  dreamt  awake' and  sloping,' "'•'.  •'•" 
Explain  our  blushing,  laughing,  weeping. 
Teach  us,  dear  Doctor,  if  you  can,  ' 

To  humble  that  proud  creator^,1  MHn ;  ;  "  '  '*  ^ 
To  turn  the  wise  ones  into'fools,  r  :        -.  < 

The  proud  and  insolent  to  tools ;  -  v     r 

To  make  them  all  run,  hekef  skdt«V "4  '  ii!';*  **- 
Their  necks— into  the  maMa&Wlter::  ''  *lf-  ?  ?  v 
Then  leave  us  to  ourselves  with  these,'  '     n  * 

We'll  turn  and  rule  them  as  We  please.  "'  "''.. ' ' '" 

Dear  Doctor,  if  you  grant  btttwish&f, J  ^ J;i  1X}  ' 
We  promise  you — five  hundrVdlH&sesY-  :     * 
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And,  rather  than  the  affair  be  blundered*.  .  ,  ,    - 
We'll  give  your~~*i>  score  to  tbe  hundred  !    ,  r   ...•-, 

...  ANONYMOU*.  i 


THE  PRETENDED  POWER  OF  WITCHCRAFT  OyEft 


THE  WINDS, 


v 


One  of  the  vain  and  groundless  pretensions  of  the 
ancient  professors  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  was, 
that  they  could  raise,  controuT,  and  dispose  of  the 
winds.     Thus  Medea  says,  > 


Ventos  abigoque  vocoque.  Ov.  Met  viL 


The  witches  in    Macbeth  converse  to  the   same 

effect: 

1st.  Witch.  A  sailor  V  wife  had  chewmts  in  her  lap, 

And  mouncht,  and  mouncht,  and  mouneht ;  give  me,  quoth  L 

Aroint  thee,  witch !— the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 

Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  toe  Tyger  : 

But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail,  *         ' 

And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 

I'll  do— I'll  do— and  Til  do. 
2d.    WUch.  Y\\  give  thee  a  wind. 
1st.  WUch.  Thou  art  kind. 

Sd.    WUch.  And  I  another.  •    <  < 

1st.  WUch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other,     . 

And  the  very  points  they  blow,  . 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 

V  th*  sbipman's  ctfrd.  .  .      V . 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 

Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost.  Act  1.  Si-.  3. 
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The  fourth  verse  is  an  heroic  of  ten  syllables*  jfe 
.appears  from  the  three  preceding  ones;  wherefafrfe 
it  ought  to  be  reformed, 

Her  husband' 8  t'  Aleppo,  master  o*  the  Tyger* 

T  Aleppo,  is  the  same  as  to  Aleppo  gone  $  and  somer 
body  that  did  not  relish  the  ellipsis,  hath  wrongfully 
inserted  gone.  Thus,  above,  you  have  the  like 
ellipsis,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  give  me9  for  gipf 
me  some ;  but  what  is  most  material  in  t)iis  case,  the 

verb  of  motion  is  very  often  omitted  in  such  phrase* 

*  ■        ■  *  '-  \ . 

Male.  I'll  to  England. 

Don.  to  Ireland  I.  Macb.  II.  5. 

Jtotse.  Will  you  to  Scone? 

MaaL  No,  cousin ;  I'll  to  Fife. 

Bosse.  Well,  I  will  thither.  Macb.  IL  6.     ""'''* 

Macb.  I  will  to-morrow 

(Betimes  I  will)  unto  the  weird  sisters. . 


.  »• .  » ; 


Come,  we'll  to  sleep.  Macb.  III.  5. 

Buck.  I'll  to  the  king. 
Brand.  You  shall  to  the  Tower. 
Jung.  Let  him  on. 

Henry  VIII.  1.     See  also  King  Lear,  I.  II.  III. 

In  short,  the  brevity  of  dialogue  and  conversation 
has  produced  a  thousand  examples  of  this  ellipsis, 
not  only  in  this,  but  others  also  of  our  stage  authors. 
It  is  very  common  in  other  writers  likewise. 

The  three  next  verses  consist  of  eight  syllables, 
and  therefore  we  should  read, 

I'll  do—and  I'll  do— and  I'll  do. 
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^.is  to  the  seqttel,  If  was  po&yoto^)ihst»iJt  bf 

•point**  Mr.  Pope,  1  think,  first Blt^ed^it^i and 3M». 

Theobald  followed  him,  but  upon?  what  ttttatftySI 

Jcnow  not;  but  if  this  emendation;  be  notymrtMRfi 

by  any  old  edition,  I  should  be  for  retaitft#gp&H4> 

it  being  very  good.  English  to  *ay>  /A*  tmfctf  tffcfofcr 

Uttft  or  jvcA  a  jioftf.     Besides,  a»  quarters  fbttowipCk* 

Word  /Mi***  seems  to  me  to  make  a  immJaottttogy) 

fer  I  know  no  difference  in  re&pectof  winds  betyrfekM 

ftttirters  and  points  r  I  am  «wre  we  make  JMHeisi 

common  discourse,  it  being  the' same  thing* foiotitat 

say,  the  wintfs  in  such  a  quarter,  w y-m  moh  6  poiktk 

But  one  can  make  no  very  good  sense  of  ttt*  ftoa- 

sage,  as  it  now  stands,  with  either  of  tbe*e  rfaadfag*; 

wherefore  I  suspect  the  rhymes  have*  been  transposed 

in  copying,  and  that  the  whole-ought tobeieetOiwt 

thus:  ■'■    «"...  •  '■-..-■ai    >.:.  A* 

I  myself  have  all  the  other,  ...»...»..'* 

And  the  very  *  ports  do  know. 
All  the  quarters  that  they  blow    '     ■'•'■'*• 
I'th*  shipmaa't  card.    •  .  •  ;*." 

She  has  the  other  winds,  she  says;  and  what  is 
more,  knows  the  several  ports  they  blow  to,  and  atf. 
the  quarters  they  blowyhww. 

But  to  return  now  to  what  we  were  lipoh,  viz.  the 
dealings  of  magicians  and  enchanters  with  winds:' 

*  An  attempt  lias  been  made  to  change  very  into  various,  but  there  is 
no  occasion  for  it  The  sense  is,  my  knowledge  is  so  perfect 'and  exact  In 
tbk  matter,  that  I  know  th*  wry  port*  which  the  several  vtmdt  Vlo#v 
This  is  both  very  good  sense,  and  very  good  English*  .  ;.-.:•  .r 
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*'  The  Laplanders,"  says  Schefl'er,  "  have  a  cord 
lied  with  knots  for  the  raising  of  wind ;  they,  a* 
Ziegler  relates  it,  tie  their  magical  knots  in  this 
cord;  when  they  untie  the  first,  there  blows  a 
favourable  gale  of  wind;  when  the  second,  a  brisker; 
when  the  third,  the  sea  and  wind  grow  mighty 
stormy  and  tempestuous.  This  that  we  have  report- 
ed concerning  the  Laplanders,  is  by  Olaus  Magnus, 
and  justly  related  of  the  ^inlanders,  who  border  on 
the  sea,  and  sell  winds  to  those  merchants  that 
traffic  with  them,  when  they  are  at  any  time  detain- 
ed by  a  contrary  one." 

Schefier,  thinks,  that  what  Ziegler  relates  of  the 
Laplanders,  does  not,  in  fact,  belong  to  them,  but 
to  the  Finlanders  of  Norway,  because  no  other 
writers  mention  it,  and  because  the  Laplanders  live 
in  an  inland  country.  However,  the  method  of  sell- 
ing winds  is  this :  "  They  deliver  a  small  rope  with 
three  knots  upon  it,  with  this  caution,  that  when 
they  loose  the  first,  they  shall  have  a  good  wind ;  if 
the  second,  a  stronger;  if  the  third,  such  a  storm 
will  arise  that  they  can  neidier  see  how  to  direct  the 
ship  and  avoid  rocks,  or  so  much  as  stand  upon  the 
decks,  or  handle  the  tackling."  He  notes  also  ano- 
ther particular,  not  less  extraordinary  than  their 
selling  of  winds.  "  Those,"  says  he,  "  that  are 
skilled  in  this  art,  have  command  chiefly  over  the 
winds  that  blow  at  their  birth,  so  that  this  wind 
obeys  principally  one  man,  that  another,  as  if  they 
obtained  this  power  when  they  first  received  their 


SBA         .f^rmm  mimuiMDi  ?ojkhr>  o»/ 

Motfi."     Soti€tbirigjd£  thi«(fitof  pnelperiifmli  having 
4*wer  lover  one  trjn^md  fuaothtir  oracianiotiien^iis 

pitobc&in,  Mtehatfi*l  quoted  above,  ^Thttd  aottbera 

W&ffo  pr*teiuJ«d  iih»)lk/  a  t  power;  oft  *tefgiiiig>tlftfe 

taturte  ofahipsi)  !dnsJ>jik:s9ef»s^<ira4iti£iilMitedibdtli 

JKtfibe:  Fioiaiwier*tcrf.iKi^ 

pkf*)  itfcordfc^  ;t&  ^eidUFet^ 

far  flwrehaotey  maker  the  Jtameifthdr  odsnerl  or  more 

Iffftpestootofe*;,  "\<;ib  o.  tfutta;  uv.  inn:  P^;-'  ^-1^ 
:avjl  sheUncwuhow 4hat these  ncricratad  praotioes 
were  not  confined  to  these  'jwrthecnlfpflrta  «Wjf> 
fett  Ukewi^eKteml^d  to  the.taqrir  ^sdntheTDL.aaes. 
$bu*  JPdmponiua  MebNt  wha  twrotoJn  jheluetga  of 
*he  Emperor  {^aadi^tWfaete*  rariflecfaiifg  a  aatof 
IHfestose*1  in,  the  island  off ;  Sena*  or  the  JLtkudes 
JS$ri»te,  oft  theico^t.of  Gaol,  «  6fcma;in!>3Wite*nico 
j$Mwi  ,Q$tsitoicb  advftcioMitidribtis,:  ^fclMciiaavuais 
tifijfetdo  Jnsjgmegt  ^jckijuaiwntwtiiB^i^erpethai  wir* 
*gii*itate  teactaa,  orintect  iiovjem  jesnaliteadilntiir : 
ffawgenmiYotimt,;  pwteiitrjm-iogeniifl  tfngriarifaus 
jwfaedita$>,  maria  «  yentoa  ooncitare  <anninibus, 
§0jU0  in  quee  veliManiaa alia, v^ter^  jwmare) quae 
•|j«uio4k)^  iasanflfcilia  sunt*  scire  v^nturai  et  pra&- 
dfaMre  ;M«ed  nan  imidedkaa  •darigantitiiisjj'ftt :  ia  id 
1»ntum  tit'S^itoDsolerent  ptofectisi"  which  ipjrjribe 
translated  thus.-  ".Th*r bland  of  Sena,;  which,  ttee 

'hit*".    <   f:i   ;*'/;i-      ..    ,*  i   .',   \  ■  •.  - .  .'J   J».«i *    »'.*  J-"./ 

*  *  * 

>\\a\)  \ w i  Pi-fkh*kttk  H8w*'*f ni|aMi,i»VB(>q  *.ii!i  boning  .- 
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in*  the  British  se*,  opposite  to  the  ooart  .of  the 
Baku*  ife  foments  for  an  oracle  of  a  Gaulbfodetej*. \u 
priestesses,  who  profess  perpetual  4ii^ttity*  are>*ri4 
to  be-ih  nuihber  ride:  they  call)  tkee*i  JBarrigstl*, 
md.  esteem  them  to  be  endowed  with  very  eKtnv** 
dinary  qualities :  such  as  troubling  the  sea,  andiieife 
ing  the  winds,  by  their  enchantments ^transforming 
themselves  into  whatev^  mnirt»ls  thejr  jdeate ;  cur- 
ing disorders  incurable  bjh  every  twdy  else,  knd 
knowing  and  foretelling  things  future^  -HQWfiver, 
they  are  subservient  only  to  seafaring  people,  and 
only  to  etich  *>f  them  fte  (tome  <>ri  purpose  W-etift&lt 

if*  *  *      * 

»  '  It'  w  retnarkftbVe^  that1  they  were  thought  *ot  titty 
able  to  disturb  the  eta,  »nd  lteisi  ^hfe  wind,  as  ^  the 
Loplertde^,  or  rather  Finlander^itbov^  «r^^0^ 
posed  to  be;  tmt  moreover*  to  be -eirfpkiy^r ^ 
they  were,  chiefly  in  the  service  of  navigator*,  wkfeh 
makes  the  Tesemblaace  more ;  sfcrlkingr  ;  A  let^Mi 
aian  thinks,  ««d  ariother  gre«t  scholar  assertt*  t^itj 

ntamblrngs  and  gibberish  of  these  smcertRrtr  ^(hd 
Werfccd^'l&r^^TMft  >  ;  •  ;:>  L  •  r**'  >■.■•  ■'>■  -  *v* 
JJut  there  i&  an  instance  still  mwe  apposite?  <tf|Att 
this:  Ranw^h  Higden  tells  us  in  the !  Polycbrdit 
con,  p/ 195*  that  the  witches  in  the  Isle  of  <ftfafert 
anciently  sold  winds  to  mariners,  and  delivered  them 
in  knots  tied  upon  a  thread,  exactly  as  the  Laplan- 
ders did.  "  In  ilia  insula  vigent  sortilegia,  super- 
stitiones,  atquoprrestigia,  uamtKUiliere*  ibidem  na- 
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Vigaturis  ventum  vendunt,  quasi  sub  tribus  fili  nbdis 
indusum,  ita  utsicut  plus  de  vento  habere  voluerint 
plntes  nodos  evolvant," 

-"  This nation  of  confining  and  bestowing  winds  is 
as  ancient  as  it  was  extensive,  for  thus  it  is  sai4  of 
JEblus  in  the  Odyssey, 

7%ie  king  with  mighty  gifts  my  suit  appror'd, 
i"  The  adrene  winds  in  leathern  bag*  he  brac*d> 
'M'+t  Goatpnes'd  their force,  and  lockM  each  straggling  blast ; 
.  ^_  These  in  my  hollow  ships  the  monarch  hung 

Securely  fetter'd  by  a  silver  thong.* 

^  Eustatius  says,  they  who.  practised  the  art  of  lrir 
eantation,  or  charms,  made  use  of  the  skin  of  a  ddk 
pWn,  and  pretended,  by  certain  ceremonies,  to  bind 
of  loose  the  winds  as  they  pleased.f  However, 
Ulysses's  companions  were  so  foolish  afterwards  as 
tysefc  these  adverse  winds  at  liberty.  But  there  is 
SMie  difference  between  this  case  and  those  above- 
mentioned  ;  JEolus,  being  king  of  the  winds,  was  a 
proper  power  to  dispose  of  them;  and  moreover, 
thty  were  the  adverse,  or  unfriendly  winds  that  were 
imprisoned,  whilst  the  favourable  ones  were  at  liber- 
ty. '  Calypso,  in  other  places  of  the  Odyssey,  is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  confer  favourable  winds.:}: 
This  approaches  nearer  to  the  cases  of  Lapland, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  only  it  is  not  said  that  her 


*  Pope's  Odyss.  lib.  x.  18,  seq.  f  See  the  notes  on  Pope's  Odyis. 

f  See  lib.  y.  *16>  841,  and  lib.  vii.  36*. 
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winds  were  confined,  as  those  of  the  witches  and 
sorcerers  of  the  nortfi  aire  supposed  to  be. 

Our  sailors,  I  am  told,  at.  this  Very  day,  I  mean 
the  vulgar  sort  of  them,  have  a  strange  opinion*  of 
the, devil's  power  and  agency  in  stirring  up  windfe 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  they  so  seldom  whistle 
on  ship-board,  esteeming  that  to  be  a  mocking,  and 
consequently  an  enraging  of  the  devil.  And  it  ap- 
pears now*  that  even  Zoroaster  himself  imagined 
there  was  an  evil  spirit  called  Vato,  that  could  excite 
violent  storms  of  windsi  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  God  is  said  to  bring  the  minds  out  qf  hit.tnea* 
quresj  it  is  also  written,  tfeat^i  his  word  the  stormy, 
wind  ariseth, ;  sq  that. the  d$vU  was  formerly  end«M 
vouring  to  ape  th§  divine  omnipotency,  k>  th&pae* 
ticular  as  well  qs  so  niany  others.  He, is,  indftdi 
called  in  scripture,  the  prince  of  the  power  of *tia 
air**  and  it  is  wonderful  to  reject  how  far  ami  Jww 
wide,  and  how  generally,  he  has  propagated  rMm 
f^lse  persuasion,  that,  he  and  bis  instrument,  witabgp 
and  wizards,  had  it  in  their  power,  to  raiae  Ottfthftfttf 
to  change,  to  communicate,  to  sell  aud  jfr#fttf$rjnii 
wind.  Gent*  Ma#*  ;  i7£&  v j 


Hi? 

*h-fl-.fc  :-r  ..:(!   VifJ 


.'.>...'■/.*   ; :  *»irt'T 
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!;i!f:    .-'<■'    i  m    ?■  "    «■   '■■■■■'li     <::    .1-   «*.s.     •■'  •.  "  *ivr    c/K«" 
THE  CAUSES  OF  DREAMS 

.  '  ,  ■   I  '      »       -  '        •  •    -       »  L  i       *".  •  '  *  •  *  i  v  |  "-  **      t" 

BasAtts  #re  owe  of  die '  most  ettraordinary  pheno- 
iaena  of  the  humAn  fir  ft  me;  they  are  by 00Mfe,  jtttfi 
Mpty  top litdty  by  oAer*  too  much,  regarded*:  itoto** 
afottmtimuAly  torturing  them  into  meArtiflgy  AW* 
AOiivertii^  them  irit6  presage*  and  pittdtecioite/ 
wjiils*  others  jftteriy'ftlight  them  a^  the  CaprittOti^ 
*6richig*  dfa wanton  fency  let  loose  from  the-  *** 
•tttemts  bfreAsoft^  ju(%^        •  ^-"  -  mi 

i  fR»et*e  a^c  p^r^ws,  arid  thoee  of  ho  imidtutichmbltf 
ROtfc'in  the  repwbftc  of  letter  wfad  have  maintain  j 
that  dreatii^are  not  the  c#eature£<tf  «m*  o^n  fetai^ 
nor'the  effects  of  the  operation  of  odr  d*Hl  Mfc&f 
bur  the  Auggespon*  tod  ifrfustori*  of  spftrtttial&t&igtf 
wtrich  iurfoufad  u&  Hiey  say,  that  tfce  stotfl  c&htiot 
think  or  act  \dthoat  beiftg  coW»ti<«&  of  its  thinking 
and  actiag,  and  4s  ail  the  tsMcm sbdhea  tod  tidten- 
trifei  which  present  themeeWda  in  sleep' seeitt  tt*'ii« 
M^be  eattemAl  artd  net  ;aar  bwtt  pitodmtfeii*  it 'hi 
therefore  impossible  th*t<  it  shdutd?  thejTWg*  fta* 
that,  that  it  fc  not  at  All  likely  the  feoal  sbtoild '  t*ke 
plefeifrb  m'ttomehtfrtg  itself,  and  yet  in  dreamt  W6 
are  often  tossed,  or  pursued  by  mad  bulls  or  wild 
beasts ;  we  fall  oyer  precipices,  sink  in  rivers,  and 
are  involved  in  a  variety  of  distresses  as  exquisitely 
afflictive  for  the  time  they  last  as  if  they  were  real. 
To  the  first  of  these  arguments  it  may  be  answered, 
that  every  thought  is  not  attended  with  conscious- 
ness ;  every  one  who  has  been  absent,  or  in  a  reverie, 
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blows  that  we  often  think. without  reflecting  that  w* 
do  sq?  fce  fafl  into  trains  of  thought,  aqd  eagerly 
pfitiftwjthem  af-lopg  time,; without  attending  to  the 
objeets  about  us,  or  reflecting  »pod  the  operation**^ 
ow  ininda*;  and  if  we  are  dine  unconscious  and  um 
reflecting!  iwhen  we  are  awake,  <»r  uncoBsdoufnea* 
in  dreaming,  when  all  senaatioa  is  suspended,  ought, 
not  to  be*  wondered  *t,>  and  qm  be  no  objectioQltyy 
tha  opinion*  that4lrqimfe  are  the^  productions  of.  poj^ 
owii  fttfottls.    As:to  the  other  argument  d«awn.frw% 
thtf  improbability  of  our  '•  totanentttg  '>  oarsel  ve*  witji 
frightful "4diageet  4twitt'hfr^  no  *»tgh£  with  tha**, 
who  consider  how  apt  our  waking  thoughts  *ne  4<* 
r0v*ittd  wander,  *Uid  th*fc  mk  are  so  far.  from.  havrj 
ing  an  absolute  command  over  then,;  that,  in  spiffs 
of  ourselte*,  they  will  «oftw;r«n  out  upon  «apUnffi 
Irtg,  and' -e^en  horrid  attd  terrible -subjects.  .  ..i.  - ;- v+v| 
-   Dr.  Cheytie,  I  thu|k,  eomewbeie  gires  u&  alios*, 
exceptionable  rationale  of  dreaming  i  he  contest 
that  all  dreaming  is  imperfect  and  confused  thinkjngj 
and  that  there  are  various  degreas  4if.it  be^weoq 
sound  fcleep^  and  being  jbroa4  awake ;  conscious  xi»f 
guktf  thinking  and  not  thinkingiat -all,. being  the  tarif 
extreme v  And  that  in  proportion,  as.. We  incline  4p 
waking^;to^jot|nd  sleeps  ice  drea»n^wx)r  kastf 
ami  our  Areata* :  are  mpte  wiid,J  extravagant,  :ai# 
confused,  or  inote  4iiti0ndl"ato-f>ei^^ 
md&d<tliti  Or*  aeetna  to  havo  truly  explained  tfae 
phenomenon '  in 'ive*y ^respect,-  4x<c4pt  in  supposing 
th*  soul  not  to  thitfk  er><*reqm;*it  all  in  sound  sleepy 


ijlii^liTOtpower^^ithe  soutare*;s© Sacked  up,, pr 
jpj^tsetokHided  andinpeded  Jay th*  imtyppqj^ 
<^,r*la*atio3  of  lip  today- of^My*  tb*k  wbp^fl» 
^feke.we  cannot  recollect  the,  least  tra^„<$^ 
iPMgfg  which. the  *aoul  .amuse*  herself ^irk^atj $W 
JEKttnw  Although  I  cannot  be  of  opinjprM?^  flip 
^lefrratedXtes  CarU%  that  extension  is  the.etpeflc? 
iflCjjuptter*  «yet  I  cannot  but,;egtee  wju&  4utf^  ftygt 
j&gqgbt*  if  not  the,  esseuc**  ieiatjlaaet  mfi$MiP 
jDmLcand .  thiM-  the  pmrt  ^fataw  rtfwihfi  Jfr^gh  fhft 
jp^c*  always  eontcio^xtf,  por  aJwaya,i^P^  9ggty 

^£1**  soul  and  body  beujg^tiiftly  united,,  m#H*% 
ffeflt,  and,  act  upon  .each  othec,,a^.»we,fipd  ^^  ^ 
gpwer*Af  thpsoul  ar^^*Me^^^\igPwm^^>pf% 
#prtion  a&  thejhumtK*  flf  .&*  Jhfcdjs  am  he^Hfcy  p: 
jflprbid^ . ,  A  proper  tone  and  .vigour  in  ;th&  .wporpaJ 
jfflgans  is  therefore  necessary  fan  the  p^fe^,^^ 
ftpn.and  operation,  of  .the  powers  of  the  j*qnl,  Jft$ 
that,  particular  disposition  of  the  solids  and  >flind* 
fybich  ittcli^es  to  ^leep,  iuf>aiw  thin  tc<^  re}a^ 
t^  whole,  corporeal;  system,  and  .  superinduce^ ,  ,  $ 
fjfrtftJA  cloudiness,  indolence,  aftd  inactivity.^  ,tf|f 
WL  The  mor*ti^  soporific dkpo^iUpa  pr^^ila, 
tb^  more  the  soul  is  .indisposed-  to.  thipkiijg,  *n4 
cogged  and  impeded  in  her.  operations :  and.  as  tite 
exertion  of  £he  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind*  require 
jqpre  rigorous  efforts,  so  we  find  that  these  are^the 
FRWers  affected  and  suspended  by  $leep,  jiidgmep^ 
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memory,  reflection,  and  consciousness  gradually 
ceasing,  and  the  imagination  alone  being  left  awake; 
which  active  faculty  being  indeed  the  power  of  think- 
ing and  forming  ideas,  is  not  to  be  overpowered  or 
suspended,  for  the  soul  must  always  necessarily 
think,  although  she  may  be  so  disturbed  or  restrain- 
ed by  the  impressions  of  matter  as  not  to  be  always 
capable  of  arranging  her  thoughts,  and  reflecting 
and  reasoning  upon  them.  The  state  of  the  soul  in 
sleep  therefore  seems  to  me  not  to  be  the  weakest 
proof  of  her  immortality  and  excellence.  Sleep  is 
justly  observed  to  be  the  image  of  death,  and  this 
temporary  death,  we  see,  does  not  destroy  the  power 
of  thinking ;  the  soul  indeed  seems  to  be  deprived 
of  her  nobler  faculties,  but  that  is  only  caused  by 
die  still  subsisting  union  between  her  and  the  sleep- 
ing body,  which  clogs  and  renders  her  less  active 
and  powerful.  But  were  the  death  rendered  per- 
fect and  complete  by  the  dissolution  of  this  union, 
and  the  sonl  quite  disencumbered,  then  we  might 
expect  that  she  would  not  only  exert  all  her  present 
faculties  with  inconceivable  vigour,  but  perhaps  find 
new  powers  to  which  she  is  now  quite  a  stranger. 
Her  nobler  faculties  are  impeded  by  the  indisposition 
of  the  bodily  organs,  and  suspended  by  her  union 
with  them  whilst  they  are  in  a  dead  and  torpid  state, 
and  rise  in  perfection  and  vigour  according  as  her 
material  fetters  less  encumber  and  sit  lighter  upon  her. 
In  the  argument  I  have  considered  dreaming  in 
general  as  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  our  own 
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fftfetdtyJ&s  indeed  1  believe  hib ;  but  >I.  do  noUibson  • 

ba^deny  tfcat  -dreams  nay  (nprthneafheiBuggmted 

byfcuperkfr  spirited  beings*    HElie  ptopcreit,  troe 

fbritfdh  tafprtflsiotis*  or  infasicnByds  oeTtBiiil^^h«ar 

ttfcHkmi'te  net  <40Msciow;  dor  under  liar  ^wrtoifoaiij 

nfei*S;  hfcftfwWr^  saipwickd/  aDdiker^moA  mgilfliitt 
a^di****^ 

ftfetaf  fa*  lit  all  addicted  ttr^perstitionv  gayelgMt* 
etfetHt  t#dre»m*;  Whaveinstances of  several  «kk 
fatiirdfaaiy  dt»ealn*  iir^holy  wi^  *iri  we  £todi  ^R 
a*ttqtrfty  paht  ag*GAt;i%g»?d-to  Aem.. >B*l  auefcr 
fMdibtiver  inspired  cbreaw*  must be  vferyiDai^  Abcy^ 
Jtafct  bfc  aUo^  rational  and  coaasisteot^  and  tbo  ihnw 
fotisefai&  strong  and  frrelyv  a»d  ^tkerefore  easily  tdfcN* 
tfc/gttishaWe  ifrdm  others,  and  *  tt^at^m^AnteTpr6v 
tifittofr, '  m  that  those  instances  should  afford  nor 
^Heoutagefnent  to  a  weak'  and  superstition*'  wwdifty; 
a*d!  soKcitude  about  every  idl«.  fancy  that  pasiwi; 
tte&igh  our  heads  in  fcleep,  nor  i&ctace  vlo  pay  an§p 
ftg&tfd  to  the  ridieulou»^nddT0amk^mlesgivtohy; 
A*teinido*u&  and otherprofoUnd  personages*  far  tfro 
IflMerpxMatioti  o£dreaw.  ChDNf.  Ma»>  W64. >mi 

/Iv;  '•.:.' ir    '.       '■;{/  v*i:ii    .      •.',..   jj:;.v<;   ..•■»■#/*■!.•  vm»-4; 

TKUffoW^  ;«ne.  frequ^^tty  affected  i#  *i.*QWbiiJ9QK* 
Klreiy  wanner  I with  joy  and  g#ef  in  our  dreari)?  f^nn 
w*  ever  experienced  whe&,  ajuake,ifc  a  fact  gufifcient? 


WttttfiUPBIUOfc  TO  BEAUTY*  ggft 

iyohotoriou*/  I  There  d*;  often  <  a  peeufcaor  >glW,  o£ 
eototirii^dn^i^^  owfjHs&etiei^fckt 

thaw  imagupi y  soefos,  wkkkno  powe*  tffaogtiftgf 
can*  describe^  tiorfany  wtimtioa  in  «cttiaHtfi  Kedtisfft 
Ffi^peraoiis^  fl  ielorrer  have  eter  pa*6ed  ihrtfcgjta 
WaHfrithaotimakmgJthisfefieodoiK  jPfailotopb4li^4 
luaowy  have  endeavoured!  to  accoin*  for  tfcis  phe4**< 
menanf  by  supposing,  >that  tbei  socd  IB  sleeky  b«uft|| 
more)^b^racted  &ora>  thewbody^  i*<cM*e**petiMttr 
those*  finer  ten«bilki«  *fekh  tha  gretft**i»'Ofi  oar 
material  orgaot  either  totaHy  extog«i$h^  or  oottt 
sM#DaWy deaden^  wheiv nfe  &e awtkethutj  I  tntfct 
confess^  the  «rrOx%  *he>  fbffies,  tfae  abiurditieVttf 
&eBra«  ate  oichf  tkmtrfr  cfanof  d«aw  any  mfert&de 
from  the  so|rtrti>bip^tflaon  oftbe  toal'in  that*ttrt4 
tb^exptajn  Any  pbenomenoir  whuterer^  An  intefli*- 
gent  4mai  wkhwboaul  wa£<6M*vei^g?ofrtteaiilM» 
ject^hiurgiven  a  much  more  easy,  and,  a$  k  appetofc 
te^ne^aatiaft^ctory*  solution  of  the  <}ue$tsk>n»  **  Whtifc 
Wateaw&ke/'  say*  he,  «  we  <a*&  newentirely  •*#. 
dufJted  wiih  the  object  before  as^  me  are  efche*  took* 
ing  biek  on<4he  past*  or  forward  to  the  fatal*;-  ettd 
our  attention  is  always,  in  some  degree,  more  ;dfr 
less,  diverted  from  the  direct  impression  of  the 
momenta  tart,  in  $Jeep^  both  memory  aad  &xre6igNt 
a*e  extinguished  \  we  are  solely  occupied  wkh  the 
objedt  before  as ;  and  we  receive  from  that  object 
the  full  tfafnefesion  it  k  cUpaWe  of  producing  on  tMJ: 
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. *\!Skltt  w*nrtiynarimg>%  *aristy2of topkaitMihB* 
t»»t»japd:nafonr/ii  this  opinion,  of/myifiacuk^diiqp*^ 
flptiflg  dthe>  natuRtl  acuteoesfr  o£  jbeingihe  sam^J* 
IMA  ^poflttMNf  J  aemibility:  in  ^iraportian*  as  Jbeuis' 
nto^tCteAfrom  the  eares  of  K^^Almandnunenpcflk 
in  hygftftu  ft*  jrieasnce  can  never  be  a  mait  ofrsea* 
nihility. .  The  man  of  sensibility  is,  if  I  may  say  so, 
iaadtate  of  perpetual  dream;  he  lives  and  acts  in  a 
world  of  his  own  creation ;  and  attends  to  external 
circumstances  Hide*  more 'than-aS  tfeey  coincide  with 
Jhis  internal  system.— *He  feels  more  than  other  men 
on  particular  subjects,  because  he  feels  on  other 
(subjects  less.  The,  effect  of  ^ehiiety  is  ^inake  us 
forgetful  of  the  past,  and  caretefS  x>fjbhq>  future :  in 
this  state  we  are  particularly  opm  to  tbeiaqNp&sion 
of  the  moment;  those  impnessieps f  are,?gejwally 
pleasurable,  and  a.  state  of  moderate  intoxication  is 
a  state  of  jollity ;  but  we.  are  highly  susopptlttte  on 
these  occasions  of  grief  as  well  as  of  j*y,  mi  the 
most  affecting  scenes  I  ever  witnosse/lJ^ave, /taken 
place  after  a  free  circulation  of  the  bottle.  Mad* 
ness,  that  most  dreadful  and  tremendous  calamity 
which  afflicts  the  human  species— madness  appears 
often  to  arise  from  excess  of  sensibility. ; .  A.JPqn  of 
high  and  acute  feelings  is  deeply  struck  witfe*ome 
momentous  event ;  he  broods  oyer  it  day  &nd,  night; 
his  mind  at  length  becomes  totally  occupied*  and 
possessed  with  this .  idea ;  and  we  be&\oid  him  a 
maniac.     I  speak  from  observation*     That  these  are 
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"cjajnadmess  joysfwfaich  none  but  madmen  knew," 
hasbeen  affirmed  by.  one  who  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  sensations  o£  that,  frightful  malady*;  #nd  I 
believe  him.  There  appear,  too,  to  be  sor*>*js  and 
asguish  in  that  state*  which  no  sound  imagination 
can  conceive*  Gentleman's  M*o»  1798. 


^ 
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THE  MA^INE^^ON^, 


i. 


i   i  .    .  f  i  .  -) 


1. 


'-'■■    A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 

And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 
•:   {  And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 
:-i    And  bends  the  gaMant mast,  ray  boysrf 
-»-  White  like  aaa  ^agle  free, 

}>     Away  the  good 'ship  flies,  and  leaves  ' 
•    Old  England  cm  the  lee. 


*^*j  . 


8. 


-w  ©fora*oftrand  gentile  wind,        '    '     '       n  v 

' ;    I  heard  a  fiiir  one  cry ;     '  V 

•"r  }Bot  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze,  *        "    '<*  ' 
1   And  white  waves  heaving  high ; 
-     Ax&L  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys ! 
frHie  good  ship  tight  and  free ;  ■       :   •    * 

The  world  of  waters  is  our  home,  ' 

And  merry  men  are  we. 
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.«!<.  .'.  .  •'...".■  •»■.»!  .>IJl 

...  »  I        . >  w*     ■  I     .      f  .  I  . 


•    it-. 


There's  tempest  in  yon  honied  moon, 


-      meres  tempest  in  yon  noraearaoon*  -  ■    

i. ...  And' lightning  in  yon  rloud,  ■-■■"        •-•  •»   • 
"<"  And*  hark  j  the  music,  mariners*        *'      .>.^> 
>  The  wind  is  piping  4oud;  .  .  :;< 

The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  bpys ! 
The  lightning  flashes  free, 
While  the  hollow  pak  our  palace  is, 
Our  heritage  the  sea* 

Allan  Cunningham. 


.  ■;  ...  I.:    i  .:■     :   ».»  ./   tj 


ACCOUNT  OF  ZACHARlfe  BO^'iTS    "tiidf  PASTEL 

::    OF  TkE  SOITLE.^      '  "'  '.  """    '""" 

I  happened  to  be  lately  rummaging  among  borne  old 
books  belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine,  whb  has  *  v&j 
complete  collection  of  the,  theological' /works  i«hich 
appeared  in  Scotland  from  the..tiroe;jof  t&e  Infor- 
mation down  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  following  title-page  struck  my  eye: 
"  The  Last  Battel  of  the  Soute  in  Death.  By  Mr. 
Zacharie  Boyd.  Edinburgh,  1629."  The  author  I 
had  often  heard  mentioned  as  having  exerted  Ins 
genius  in  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Bible ;  and 
from  what  I  had  heard,  of  that  production,  I  cannot 
say  I  anticipated  much  edification- from  his  if*  Last 
Battel."  After  having  perused  it,  however,  L  may 
safely  affirm,  that  it  is  a  very  interesting  book^  and 
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thai  if  I  have  derived  no  benefit  from  it,  the  fault  is 
myjomn.  It  is  evidently  die  production  of  a  vigo*- 
tous  intellect,  and  of  a  strongs  if  not-  vety. refined 
imagination.  Moreover,  if  we  may  judge  froih  the 
work,  Mr,  ZacharieiBoyd  must  have  been,  eminent- 
ly -qualified  for  that  important  part  >  of.  the  pastoral 
office~*-th&  consolation  rof  the  sick. ;  ••':'.  r 

.  It  is  true,  -  that  the  style  of  the  ttmes'iiv  which  it 
was  written,  ami  df  which* it  Hath/*  strong  savour,  is 
scarcely  adapted  to  the  fastidiotiatatts  of  this  pplish- 
ecbag*?  /but  many  of  your  readers,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  not  on  that  account  turn  away  with  disgust  from 
a  work  of  real  intrinsic  merit, 
-  As  the  book  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  extracting  firom  it  some  passages 
which  may  give  your  readers  a  proper  idea  of  it 
It  is'idividecl;  into  eight «  conferences*  whieh;  rtake 
place  chiefly  between  a  dying  man  mid  his  spiritual 
guide.  )It  also  contain*  the  last  speech  of  the  former 
tot  fate  wife  and  children,  -and  oonckides  ^rith  a  dis- 
pute between. -the  Ukrvil  and  the  angel  Michael, 
touching ^^  thesoul  aboutito be.di<*mbodie0.  nu- 
>i>At)the  beginning  of  the  conversation*  the > sick 
ittan  is  ^sb^ely^ beset  f^ith  temptations  of  idUfiwdnt 
tands.i  Bynhi*  oisvji  donfeegion^  hii  attachment  to 
the  woHd  is  great,  and;  it  Jb  «ot  without  a  violent 
struggle  that  he  is^bfe^to  item«ilm  Noughts*  from 
it.:  The  faitbfolpttbtor^hdwwer,  is  always  at  jiatid 
with,  hie  assistance,  and-  utfastthe  following  aitgumtfet 
to  reconcile  him  to  quit  the  tf#rl&:  Wlf  a lord  i&hdttld 
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give  to  some  of  his  tennattts  a  cottage-hoirte  x>f  day, 
with  sonde  little  piece  of  ground' for  colewott  or  cab- 
bage for  to  live  upon,  saying,  Thii  will  I  giVfe  tfcee  ftfr 
niy  life  time;  but  if  fefterward  this  lord  shotold  sk^, 
Fetch  thee  my  good  servant  outof  his  clftftife'cbt^ 
tage,  and  bring  him  to  toy  palace,' that  he' inay1  jfhit 
at  mine  own  table  for  ever:  Tell  me,  if  hy  the 
change  that  servant  hath  lost;  would  that  servant, 
think  yee,  say,  No,  lord,  I  will  not  coma  to  thy 
table,  for  thou  hast  promised  me  this  cottage-house 
for  my  life  time?  What  lord  in  the  land  was  eVer 
troubled  with  such  an  answer  V 

Some  conversation  here  ensues,  but  the  minister's 
wordi  are  not  attended  with  any  immediately  whole- 
some effect  The  dying  man  continues  to  speak  his 
mind  plainly,  and  confesses,  without  hesitation,  his 
carnal  attachments.  "  I  have  filled  my  barnes,  and' 
I  desire  to'  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof.  There  is  no 
man  but  hath  desire,  after  great  paines,  to  re&pe 
some  fruites  of  his  labours :  I  wish  that  deiith  would 
excuse  me  for  some  years  :  This  is  my  griefe,  for  I 
must  be  plain  'with  you,  1  canntft  welT  accord  to 
ledve  such  comforts."  After  some  farther  argumen- 
tation, he  still  remains  very  much  in  the  same  state 
of  feeling.  "  I  have  latelie  bought  some  heritage; 
my  servants  are  plowing  it;  before  I  dig  I  would 
wish  onde  to  reap  the  fruites  thereof."  And  again, 
"  My  lands  are  laboured ;  the  harvest  draweth  neere ; 
thtere  is  a  plentifull  croppe  upon  the  ground ;  conies 
and  wheat  and  all  abound." 
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At  last,  however,  he  gives  in.  He  exclaims, 
"  Fye,  fye,  on  my  faultes  and  ray  lblie  :  I  fooiislilie 
once  thought  that  I  should  feather  a  nest  into  this 
world  that  should  never  be  pulled  down :  Mine 
heart  hath  been  bent  toward  this  vanity,  that  I  have 
neither  moved  foote  nor  finger  toward  eternal  life." 
Many  interesting  conversations  now  take  place,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  dying  man  has  his  doubui 
removed,  and  his  views  greatly  enlightened.  Of  the 
seasonable  assistance  of  the  pastor  he  seems  fully 
sensible,  and  his  gratitude  vents  itself  in  the  warmest 
expressions  of  obligation.  The  humble  pastor  is, 
however,  far  from  attaching  any  merit  to  his  own 
labours.  "  We  who  are  pastors  (says  he),  are  but 
the  Lord's  spouts  and  cocks  of  his  conduits,  where- 
by his  graces  are  conveyed  unto  the  hearts  of  our 
hearers." 

The  advices  which  are  bequeathed  to  the  wife, 
may  be  listened  to  with  advantage  by  the  present 
generation. 

The  husband  seems  aware  of  the  danger  that  his 
spouse  will  not  tarry  long  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
which  his  death  will  occasion,  and  accordingly  ad- 
monishes her  to  content  herself  without  carnal  mar- 
riage. "  As  for  thee,  my  spouse,  now  shortlie  thou 
art  for  to  bee  a  widow  :  1  counsell  that  thou  marrie 
thyself  to  Christ ;  let  him  be  thy  spiritual  spouse." 
After  this  preamble,  he  enters  into  the  consideration 
of  the  question  in  form,  and  has  the  precaution  to 
begin  with  a  quotation  on  his  side  from  St.  Paul 
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give  to  some  of  bis  irtmanM  a  totUge-hoase'of  Ay, 
with  some  little  piece  of  ground  far  cblewottorcib- 
buge  for  to  Kvc  upon,  string,  Tliis  wffl  I  gbe  tfcee  fir 
my  life  time;  but  if  afterward  this  lord  should  tfcj£ 
Fetch  thee  my  good  senrant  out  of  Ids  ctiritk'dp^ 
tage,  and  bring  him  to  my  palace,  that  be  antt^ttit' 
at  mine  own  table  far  erer:  Tdl  me,  if  lyy  me 
change  that  senrant  hath  lost;  would  that  servant^ 
think  yee,  say,  No,  lord,  I  will  not  come  to  thy 
table,  far  thou  hast  promised  me  this  cottage-house 
for  my  life  time?  What  lord  in  the  land  was  etiar 
troubled  with  such  an  answer  ?" 

Some  conversation  here  ensues,  but  the  ministers 
words  are  not  attended  with  any  immediately  whole- 
some effect.  The  dying  man  continues  to  speak  Kit 
mind  plainly,  and  confesses,  without  hesitation,  hit 
carnal  attachments.  "  I  have  filled  my  barnes,  anff 
I  desire  to  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof.  There  is  no 
man  but  hath'  desire,  after  great  paines,  to  retoe 
some  fruites  of  his  labours :  I  wish  that  deAth  wooff 
excuse  me  for  some  years :  This  is  my  griefe,  for  I 
must  be  plain  with  you,  I  cannot  well  accord  tii 
ledve  such  comforts."  After  some  farther  argument 
tation,  he  still  remains  very  much  In  the  same  state1 
4f  feeling.  "  I  have  latelie  bought  some  heritage ; 
Vy' servants  are  plowing  it;  before  I  die  I  would 
ish  ante  to  reap  the  fruites  thereof."  And  agam, 
*  My  lands  are  laboured ;  the  harvest  draweth  neere  ; 
there  is  a  plentifiill  croppe  upon  the  ground ;  conies 
and  wheat  and  all  abound." 
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At  .last,  however,  be  gives  in.  He  exclaims, 
M  Fye,  fye,  on  mj  fimltes  and  my  folie :  I  fooiishlie 
once  thought  that  I  dmuld  feather  a  nest  into  thia 
wpdd  that  should  never  be  pulled  damn:  Mine 
heart  hath  been  bent  toward  this  vanity,  that  I  have 
neither  moved  fbote  nor  finger  toward  eternal  life." 

Many  interesting  conversations  now  take  place,  in 
the  course  of  winch  the  dying  man  has  his  doubts 
removed,  and  his  views  greatly  enlightened.  Of  the 
seasonable  assistance  of  the  pastor  he  seems  fully 
sensible,  and  his  gratitude  vents  itself  in  the  wannest 
expressions  of  obligation*  The  humble  pastor  is, 
however,  far  from  attaching  any  merit  to  his  own 
labours.  ?  We  who  are  pastors  (says  he),  are  but 
the  Lord's  spouts  and  cocks  of  his  conduits,  where- 
by his  graces  are  conveyed  unto  the  hearts  of  our 
hearers." 

The  advices  which  are  bequeathed  to  the  wife, 
may  be  listened  to  with  advantage  by  the  present 
generation. 

The  husband  seems  aware  of  the  danger  that  his 
Sfpnse  will  not  tarry  long  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
which  his  death  will  occasion,  and  accordingly  ad- 
monishes her  to  content  herself  without  carnal  mar- 
riage. "  As  for  thee,  my  spouse,  now  shortlie  thou 
art  for  to  bee  a  widow :  I  counseil  that  thou  marris 
thyself  to  Christ ;  let  him  be  thy  spiritual  spouse." 
After  this  preamble,  he  enters  into  the  consideration 
of  the  question  in  form,  and  has  the  precaution  to 
begin  with  a  quotation  on  his  side  from  St.  Paul 
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give  to  some  of  his  teiinaitts  a  cottage- lio use  of  clay, 
with  some  little  piece  of  ground  for  colewort  or  cab- 
bage for  to  live  upon,  saying,  This  will  I  give  thee  for 
my  life  time;  but  if  afterward  this  lord  should  say. 
Fetch  thee  my  good  servant  out  of  his  clattiti  cot- 
tage, and  bring  lnm  to  fny  palace,  that  he  may  eat 
at  mine  own  table  for  ever:  Tell  me,  if  by  the 
change  that  servant  hath  lost;  would  that  servant, 
think  yee,  say,  No,  lord,  I  will  not  come  to  thy 
table,  for  thou  hast  promised  me  this  cottage-house 
for  my  life  time  ?  What  lord  in  the  land  was  ever 
troubled  with  such  an  answer  ?" 

Some  conversation  here  ensues,  but  the  minister's 
words  are  not  attended  with  any  immediately  whole- 
some effect.  The  dying  man  continues  to  speak  his 
mind  plainly,  and  confesses,  without  hesitation,  his 
carnal  attachments.  "  I  have  filled  my  barnes,  aud 
I  desire  to  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof.  There  is  no 
man  but  hath  desire,  after  great  paines,  to  reape 
some  fruites  of  his  labours  :  I  wish  that  death  would 
excuse  me  for  some  years  :  This  is  my  griefe,  for  I 
must  be  plain  with  you,  1  cannot  well  accord  to 
leave  such  comforts."  After  some  farther  argumen- 
tation, he  still  remains  very  much  in  the  same  state 
of  feeling.  "  I  have  latelie  bought  some  heritage; 
mv  servants  are  plowing  it;  before  I  die  I  would 
:e  to  reap  the  truites  thereof."  And  again, 
ds  are  laboured ;  the  harvest  draweth  nccre ; 
a  plentifull  croppe  upon  the  ground  ;  comes 
Sat  and  all  abound." 


I 
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At  Last,  however,  he  gives  in.  He  exclaims, 
"  Fye,  (ye,  on  my  J'aultes  and  my  folie :  1  foolishlie 
once  thought  that  1  should  feather  a  nest  into  this 
world  that  should  never  be  pulled  down :  Mine 
heart  hath  been  bent  toward  this  vanity,  that  I  have 
neither  moved  foote  nor  finger  toward  eternal  lite." 

Many  interesting  conversations  now  take  plnce,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  dying  man  has  his  doubts 
removed,  and  his  views  greatly  enlightened.  Of  the 
seasonable  assistance  of  the  pastor  he  seems  fully 
sensible,  and  his  gratitude  vents  itself  in  the  warmest 
expressions  of  obligation.  The  humble  pastor  is, 
however,  far  from  attaching  any  merit  to  his  own 
labours.  "  We  who  are  pastors  (says  he),  are  but 
the  Lord's  spouts  and  cocks  of  his  conduits,  where- 
by his  graces  are  conveyed  unto  the  hearts  of  our 
hearers." 

The  advices  which  are  bequeathed  to  the  wife, 
may  be  listened  to  with  advantage  by  the  present 
generation. 

The  husband  seems  aware  of  the  danger  that  his 
spouse  will  not  tarry  long  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
which  his  death  will  occasion,  and  accordingly  ad- 
monishes her  to  content  herself  without  carnal  mar- 
riage. "  As  for  thee,  my  spouse,  now  shortlie  thou 
art  for  to  bee  a  widow :  I  counsell  that  thou  marrie 
thyself  to  Christ;  let  him  be  thy  spiritual  spouse," 
After  this  preamble,  he  enters  into  the  consideration 
of  the  question  in  form,  and  has  the  precauti 
begin  with  a  quotation  on  his  side  from  St.  I1 
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give  to  some  of  his  tennairts  a  cottage-hoifiieof  clay, 
with  sortie  little  piece  of  ground*  for  coif  wort  or  cab- 
bage for  to  live  upon,  saying,  Thii  mil  I  grire  tfteeftr 
iriy  life  time;  but  if  fefterward  this  lord  sfcotild  sfcft 
Fetch  thee  my  good  servant  out 'of  Ids'  cUMtie'cipt- 
tage,  and  bring  him  to  toy  palace,'  that  he'  infcy'£atc 
at  mine  own  table  for  ever:  Tell  me,  if -by  me 
change  that  servant  hath  lost ;  would  that  seWan^ 
think  yee,  say,  No,  lord,  I  will  not  come  to  thy 
table,  for  thou  hast  promised  me  this  cottage-house 
for  my  life  time?  What  lord  in  the  land  was  eVer 
troubled  with  such  an  answer  ?'  '' ' ' 

Some  conversation  here  ensues,  but  the  minister's 
wordrf  are  not  attended  with  any  immediately  whole- 
some effect  The  dying  man  continues  to  speak  his 
mind  plainly,  and  confesses,  without  hesitation,  hit 
carnal  attachments.  "  I  have  filled  my  barnes,  ancT 
I  desire  to'  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof.  There  \$  no 
man  but  hath  deaire,  after  great  paines,  to  reftpe 
some  fruites  of  his  labours :  I  wish  that  de&th  would' 
excuse  me  for  some  years  :  This  is  my  griefe,  for  I 
must  be  plain 'with  you,  I  cannot  well' accotfd  to 
leare  such  comforts."  After  some  farther  argument 
tatSon, he  still  remains  very  much  In  the  same  state 
of  feeling.  "  I  have  Ifetelie  bought  some  heritage'; 
my  servants  are  plowing  it;  before  I  di£  I  would 
wish  once  to  reap  the  fruites  thereof/'  And  again, 
"  My  lands  are  laboured ;  the  harvest  draweth  neere ; 
there  is  a  plentifull  croppe  npon  the  ground ;  cornet 
and  wheat  and  all  abound." 
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At  last,  however,  he  gives  in.  He  exclaims, 
"  Fye,  fye,  on  my  Jimltes  and  my  lolie :  I  foolishlie 
once  thought  that  I  should  feather  a  nest  into  this 
world  that  should  never  be  pulled  down :  Mine 
heart  hath  been  bent  toward  this  vanity,  thai  I  have 
neither  moved  foote  nor  finger  toward  eternal  life." 

Many  interesting  conversations  now  take  place,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  dying  man  has  his  doubts 
removed,  and  his  views  greatly  enlightened.  Of  the 
seasonable  assistance  of  the  pastor  he  seems  fully 
sensible,  and  his  gratitude  vents  itself  in  the  warmest 
expressions  of  obligation.  The  humble  pastor  is, 
however,  far  from  attaching  any  merit  to  his  own 
labours.  "  We  who  are  pastors  (says  he),  are  but 
the  Lord's  spouts  and  cocks  of  his  conduits,  where- 
by his  graces  are  conveyed  unto  the  hearts  of  our 
hearers." 

Tlie  advices  which  are  bequeathed  to  the  wife, 
may  be  listened  to  with  advantage  by  the  present 
generation. 

The  husband  seems  aware  of  the  danger  that  his 
spouse  will  not  tarry  long  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
which  his  death  will  occasion,  and  accordingly  ad- 
monishes her  to  content  herself  without  carnal  mar- 
riage. "  As  for  thee,  my  spouse,  now  shortlie  thou 
art  for  to  bee  a  widow  :  I  counsel!  that  thou  marrie 
thyself  to  Christ;  let  him  be  thy  spiritual  spouse." 
After  this  preamble,  he  enters  into  the  consideration 
of  the  question  in  form,  and  has  the  precaution  to 
begin  with  a  quotation  on  his  side  from  St.  Paul 
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give  to  some  of  his  tennartts  a  cottagfe-hoifite'of  dbty, 
with  sonde  little  piece  of  ground  for  coif  wort  or  cib- 
bage  for  to  live  upon,  saying,  This  will  I  gft&  tfcee  fbr 
irfy  life  time;  but  if  afterward  this  lord  sfaftldkty, 
Fetch  thee  my  good  servant  out  of  his"  claftie'cipt^ 
tage,  and  bring  him  to  toy  palace,'  that  he'  inay^t' 
at  mine  own  table  for  ever:  Tell  me,  if<byme 
change  that  servant  hath  lost ;  would  that  servant, 
think  yee,  say,  No,  lord,  I 'will  not  come  to  thy 
table,  fbr  thou  hast  promised  me  this  cottage-honse 
for  my  life  time?  What  lord  in  the  land  was  eVer 
troubled  with  such  an  answer  ?'  ,K  * ' 

Some  conversation  here  ensues,  but  the  minister's 
wordrf  are  not  attended  with  any  immediately  whole- 
some effect.  The  dying  man  continues  to  speak  his' 
mind  plainly,  and  confesses,  without  hesitation,  his 
carnal  attachments.  "  I  have  filled  my  barnes,  and' 
I  desire  to  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof.  There  is  no 
man  but  hath  desire,  after  great  paines,  to  reape 
some  fruites  of  his  labours :  I  wish  that  death  would' 
excuse  me  for  some  years :  This  is  my  griefe,  for  I 
must  be  plain  'with  you,  I  canndt  well'  accord  to 
leave  such  comforts."  After  some  farther  argumen- 
tation,he  still  remains  very  much  In  the  sarnie  state 
of  feeling.  "  I  have  latelie  bought  some  heritage ; 
my  servants  are  plowing  it ;  before  I  die  I  would 
wish  onde  to  reap  the  fruites  thereof."  And  again, 
"  My  lands  are  laboured ;  the  harvest  draweth  neere ; 
there  is  a  plentiful!  croppe  upon  the  ground ;  cofoes 
and  wheat  and  all  abound." 
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At  last,  however,  he  gives  in.  He  exclaims, 
"  Fye,  fye,  on  my  laultes  and  my  iblie :  I  foolishlie 
once  thought  that  I  should  feather  a  nest  into  this 
world  that  should  never  be  pulled  down :  Mine 
heart  hath  been  bent  toward  this  vanity,  that  I  have 
neither  moved  foote  nor  finger  toward  eternal  life." 

Many  interesting  conversations  now  take  place,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  dying  man  has  his  doubts 
removed,  and  his  views  greatly  enlightened.  Of  the 
seasonable  assistance  of  the  pastor  he  seems  fully 
sensible,  and  his  gratitude  vents  itself  in  the  warmest 
expressions  of  obligation.  The  humble  pastor  is, 
however,  far  from  attaching  any  merit  to  his  own 
labours.  "  We  who  are  pastors  (says  he),  are  but 
the  Lord's  spouts  and  cocks  of  his  conduits,  where- 
by his  graces  are  conveyed  unto  the  hearts  of  our 
hearers." 

The  advices  which  are  bequeathed  to  the  wife, 
may  be  listened  to  with  advantage  by  the  present 
generation. 

The  husband  seems  aware  of  the  danger  that  his 
spouse  will  not  tarry  long  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
which  his  death  will  occasion,  and  accordingly  ad- 
monishes her  to  content  herself  without  carnal  mar- 
riage. "  As  for  thee,  my  spouse,  now  shortlie  thou 
art  for  to  bee  a  widow  :  I  counsell  that  thou  marrie 
thyself  to  Christ ;  let  him  be  thy  spiritual  spouse.' 
After  this  preamble,  he  enters  into  die  consideration 
of  the  question  in  form,  and  has  the  precaution 
begin  with  a  quotation  on  his  side  from  St.  fnul 
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.Having  exhausted  thi*  topic,  he  gives,  her  the 
signs  of  the  spiritual  life*,  which  is  tortile  object 
Q&hor  Ainu  i"  There  *Ust  appear  four  cjfbctfe  from 
ftp  Jbur  wind* :  Rropi  the  Beat,  the  orient  of  thj* 
tiftt .there  must  hee an, arising irom&inne:  Frdmrtbe 
West,  there  must  bee  a  djfcg  to  sinne,  even  a  stttaog 
•^4  going  down,  of  wickedness;  From  the  itojuth 
nmat  ooeae  the  heat  of  a*ale»  moisted  with  shawap* 
o£.teers  of  true  f  epeatanoe ;  and  last,  from  the  North 
jlltift  ocane  a  thill  cold  of  trembling  fear  to  offend 

pjKKi*  ■  »  *  - » 

V  ,He  is*  however*  Jar  from  wishing  that,  amidst  her 
aims  after  move  exalted  otyacts,  she  should  acghwt 
the  prudent  management  of  her  worldly  matters* 
"i  My  counsel)  is,  that  often  thou  reede  the  hohe 
Scriptures*  end  partkularlie  the  31st  chapter  of  the 
Proverbs,  where  thrift  and  godliness  are  joined  to* 
gatacr>.  - 

,v/JHi*  advice  touching  the  mode  of  apparelliog  ]§e*» 
$$lf  is  a^so  very  sound.  "  Beware  to  ou  tannine- 'thy 
jctfikft.*?  to  out-weare  the  fashions  by  afctyrinjj  thy- 
*?]£  top  gorgeouslje.  Soft  appanele  is  butfior  kwigjt 
bouses :  what  are  such  cuts  and  cordons,  silks  and 
,l#ft#s>  ami  other  such  superfluous  vanities?  where* 
j#^th  mmjf  above  their  rank  and  plate  are  so  4ut* 
jftijwd,  but  infallible  tokens  of  aaunsanctified  heart? 
With  puch  follies  are  often  joined  libertyae  egntfl* 
and  wandering  with  wanton  gkunces*"  lie  seen*  &> 
loye  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  again  rejaarking* 
"Too  curious  busking  is  the  mother  of  lusting 
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wdrJcttf  die  vary  bush  huffg  out  for  cto  inveigle  ton* 
ian^fied lie«te  unto  SUk^  !    ^    "■-' 

^Tbe  dfecdrttae  Kvhicb  bd  luetd*  frith  &*tfr*al  afc. 
qrainWrte*  i#h*r sodinfe  him  touching  *h*  >  ftA&tiA 
at\d<*ome  oih»  part&ulttrB,  indicates  *h*  sanifejg©6d 
•dasfc  Spch  iritis  lrafltfltef,  that he  wiB  not  evbn 
fc^r4of'*toa*^tonemth>W««arne carved  *pon  tt. 
Betfe  ftitow  hie  detections :  <*  Lay  roe  <*ndtr  iht 
greefte  tttrfe^Kowamiytaaityiw  ha?fc  beeatairbt 
itttomhe^  which  havebe^noest  ^iatothe  \vtodis 
and  «catterdd  upon  th*  wters?  cab  tegi$ur*p£ 
ttw*  fofe;  urna*."  * '  Hit  a>€r*i»  from «  a  linttral 
•ertwii  b  equally  .rapa^pwt;/  '«*  Awfey^  *ay$  'hti, 
* vritk  the  fiattwing  panegyric!*  of  stick  funfcnd 

">A  short  thr»  before  the  lasts  cea^iadWogtfe  tube* 
pfece  totmeti)  the^aooldrid  the  body,  in  <tffcfch"{ftit 
bitter  expresses  its  -grief  at  their  approaching  dli|W 
ration  ma^ry  natural  <wayv  a*id*he  foofcrfetleteptc 
to  ractmcile  the  latter  ttf  its  fat^  <by  dbttefeing*  *h*t 
tbeitft  separation  is  only  temporary*  afid  Jthart  Afe 
tiwe -npppoaches  when  ti^y  A^ again w^tt^e^iay 
<;weh other's  'society  *nare  than  dve^  •  '  »  J'*,:  > 
^Thenc  is  perhaps  as  ifioeh  •power  of  1*it%iililtitfi 
manifested  in  the  dispute  between  *he^\#^d^^ 
aiigel  JNtiohad  as  in  J»ny  part*  ■*£  fhife  w*»&  -  iSetWa 
commences  thus :  "  I  (hatfe  many  things  to  la»y  i*o 
this  Wmfa  »ch*rge*  i  a*i  the  £oi»d^  prootor  >a*d 
attorney*,  unpointed  to  jptead  for  his  jufttoe.  I  hftlte 
already  sifted  his  life.    Of  fb«e  «hM  wml  mwdi\m 
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damned.  Nane  assies  can.  cleanse  it  It  is  upw 
taken  red  hand  in  the  path  and  passage  of  sipl' 
Michael  is  not  deterred  by  these  threatening  worcjs 
of.  the .  enemy,  but  openly  challenges  him  to,  {to-Jty* 
jtitinost  ".  Come,  come,  with  thy  most  foule-moyth* 
eq  objections;  what  canst  thou  alledge  against  ;&e 
soule  of  this  man  before  that  it  come.  out.  of. the 
body  ?  Come  on,  fraime  thy  indictment  against,  hiuj, 
Discharge  thy  fiery  darts  with  the  utmost  *rf  thy 
force."  The  devil  again  proceeds  to  hia  accusation* 
"  In  his  youth  he  scorned  against  God's  word, 
counting  it  but  paper-shot.  ;  He  burned  with  lust 
like  an  oven  heated  by  the  baker.  Hee  so  loved  low 
lust,,  that  it  was  his  love.  His  hands  were  fiiUof 
pickerie;  his  eyes  were  full  of  adultery,  and.  Jus 
heart  was  of  guile,  and  his  tongue,  fall  of  lyes, .  flJver 
gaggling  like  a  goose.  He  was  a.  cunning  claw- 
back,  and  a  paunch  pike-thank.  His  custom  fm 
to  defile  the  air  with  belghs  of  blasphemy.  Hee 
sported  at  all  reproofs.  O  the  noble  juggling." 
There,  then,  this  gear  goeth  trimme.  "  By  hooke 
and  by  crooke  he  sought  for  gaine.  How  hee  won 
it  hee  cared  not,  if  men  perceived  not  his  fraud. 
With  Judas,  hee  was  wholly  given  to  the  bagg  and 
btggftge  °C  hi*  covetousnesse."  "  Christ  would  never 
be  a  cautioner  for  such  a  reprobate  goat  as  he.  In 
wickedness  he  hath  outstripped  all  others;;  he  put 
on  .Christ  like  an  hat,  which  goeth  off  to  every  one 
that  wee  ipeete.  The  wyne  pynt  and  tobacco  pype, 
wfth  sneesing  powder,  provoking  snevell*  were  hjs 
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heart's  delight."  "  At  his  prayers  before  m$n,  he 
did  chirpe  like  a  grasshopper;  but  where  are  his 
tears  of  repentance  ?  He  in  his  braggs  was  like  the 
h&n,  which  cackleth  at  every  egg  she  layeth." 

The  reader  is  now  perhaps  sufficiently  satisfied 
with  the  deviFs  merits  as  a  pleader.  He  had,  how- 
ever, very  soon  to  lower  his  tone  some  little,  and  it 
was  evident  that  Michael  would  carry  off  the  prize. 
He  attempted  to  give  the  dying  man  a  «  girke  witK 
his  rodde,"  but  Michael  prevented  him. 

At  last  he  was  glad  to  make  the  following  humi- 
liating proposal:  "  Seeing  "in  his  life  I  have  been 
his  master,  let  him  be  divided;  let  me  have  any 
part,  and  let  God  take  his  choice  in  the  partner* 
ship."  r  :; 

Michael,  of  course,  enters  into  no  such  bargain 
with  Satan,  but  refuses  any  farther  parley  with  him  { 
and  straightway,  taking  the  soul  under  his  protection, 
directs  his  flight  to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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■  • 
Said  to  have  been  Written  by  the  Author  of  PKaverky,  fyc 

To  the  Veiled  Conductor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Sir, — There  are  few  things  so  much  affected  by  the 
change  of  manners  and  circumstances,  as  the  quality 
and  the  effect  of  evidence.     Facts  which  our  fathers 
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vere  prepared  to  receive  upon*  very  slender  jmd 
hearsay  testimony,  wo  gre  aovietiinc**  disposed  m€p 
dritp  pestered  errea  when  fortified  by  *ft  tjbtt  Jfe*, 
laws  of  evidence  eaia^b  far  them,  by  tbe<cpnfb$fie* 
*£  ike  perpetrator  of  wickedness; »  by  the  evideiic*  pf 
its  /ftctins,.  by  the  eyesight  and  oath*  of  impartial 
#itiaessea^  and  by  all  which  could*  fax  an  ardyjaiy 
one,  <*  make  faiths"  «to  u*e  a  pbraaeeif  the  aivtiumti 
bafctarixi  naan  and  asan.  la  the  present  dayr  be  wiojM 
be  hooted  asi  an  idiot,  wfca  would  believe  an  old 
woman  guilty  of  witchcraft  upon*  evidence*.  4>a#  the 
tenth  part  of  winds  a  Middlesex  jury  woaJ^fii^d  a 
aaan  guilty  of  felony?  and xnwf  aswestoss  yrattkL hams 
pelted*  as  a  Sedduoee  and  an  siftd*]^  any  one  who* 
on  the  twentieth  degree  of  testimony  so  rejeefc* 
weald  not  hav«t  condemned  tfee  moused  -  to  faggots 
and  tarVd  barrels* 

To  accommodate  those  who  love  the  golden  bomb 
in  judgment,  or  are  inclined,  with  Giles-  Faasamontefo 
apq  ta>  proBannc*  the  adventures  in  Montosinos's 
eave  pardy  true  and  partly  false,  Dr.  Ferriar  of 
Manchester  has  invented  a  new  mode  of  judging 
evidence  with  respect  to  those  supernatural  matters, 
in  which,  without  impeaching  the  truth  of  the  narra- 
tor,, off  aven  the  v^jracity  of  th*  «yea  to  wtosft  qvi? 
dence  he  appeals,  you  may  ascribe  his  supposed 
facts  to  the  effects  of  preconceived  ideas  acting  upon 
faulty  car  diseased  organs*  .,,-,,  „-.. 

'  1. have*>  Sir,  unfortunately  no  means*  oCmaJy^g 
■sjBsdftb*  h*ad.*f  jbjt  ne^  <b**  of  teHfcTflFS.  *r  i** 
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fidels  upon  these  mysterious  points;  for  k  is  erfr 
dent,  tint  narrations  of  this  marvellous  complexion 
must  be  either  true  or  fake,  or  partly  troey  partly 
ficttitiow*;  and  each  of  these  classes  have  already: 
their  leaders  add  patrons;  As*  however,  you,  fiiiy 
sate  yo6r«elf  a  mystical  being*  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
tome*  a  nopentity*  yon  cannot  fail  to  be  interested 
hi  e&amples  referring  to  the  mystical,  and  to  that 
which,  being  hard  of  beHef}  is  sortiethnes  rejected  as 
incredible.  You  are  not*  perhaps,  being  yourasHtm 
reserved  personage,  entitled  to  expect  ample:  com* 
munkafckm  on  the  part  of  your  correspondents* 
yet  this  much  I  am  willing  to  •announce  to  you,  as. 
the  preface  to  the  present  and  future  correspond 
dence- 

My  <fether,  Sir  Michaelmas  Shadow,  lived  in  a 
glen,  into  Which  the  sun  does  not  shine  above  ten 
times  a  year,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  want  of  moisture.  He  was  wont  to  say,  that » he 
was  descended  from  the  celebrated  Simon  Shadowy 
whom  the  renowned  Six1  John  Falstaff  desired  to  hara 
mi  his  regiment,  in  respect  he  was  like  to  be  a  cod! 
soldfe**  and  refreshing  to  sit  under  after  a  hot  day's 
match.  My  father  abridged  his  days  by  venturing 
out  ihto  the  meridian  sob  (an  hour  remarkable  for 
Cimitig  Short  otar  faintly)*  with  the  purpose  of  paying 
his  respects  to  an  eclipse,  which  a  rascally  almanack* 
maker  falsely  announced  as  being  on  the  point  of 
rendering  pwr  globe  a  visits  I  succeeded  to  him* 
Sty  In  Ms  retired  habits,  arid  his  tastrffor  the  urices* 


ttfc*,  undefined^  aiid>  »yste*iour.  <  Windflb^ 

jrtiv  *  ftklberV  iuHimdy  <4te,i/l*at**r  **tttiuK*><lttto 

'taw* Ay*gb^  but  Aolild' yo^  8^  fe*W  JttNt 

#**«***  **&*&*  o*  RMMit,  W*yo*6f*t^^ti& 

MM^<pi*phet  rf  Moot*,  it  itfpd«fil^thttt  j^trifty 

,toeet  arid  dbtingnWb  your  ^rtre*pond«frl>^lli^^ttfl 

Ufa*  figu#e,  tk»  stilts  of  :kgs*  and  dwprorWtkM^ 

titffc  -  Fdr  I  mutt  inform  yon,  in  eafettf*  **Jisag*e*- 

linVaurprise*  that  »y  ^waI^Dob  *dw&6#  thftftif 

Jlffesbael  £eott  Aid  tte  wizards- <of  old;  ftoW#*ftfcn 

►  the -devil  is  *aid-to  have  stottir  tb*  shadow;'  trfMarl^ 

<*%  in  »y  ease,  it  wouW  seem  '-»Mi  had  *!fek&  4te 

«tftbatarice*  and  left  the  shatter  i»»ti^*tb*^tef& 

without  it,     •     -'  '••  ;  ••r^?v'---4t^A*    ;  ijv^*  •"«•* ; 

-   My  education  and  reading  have  been  as  fa&iitaJc 

1»  inyv  person  ?  and  from  a  kitfdfed  propensity*!  to 

'^se  stories  which*  like  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge 

4n  MiraaV vision*  are  concealed  by  afcacjowftj,  tlotttte, 

tod  dirkne8«y  they  have  been  turned,  towards^lfee 

fefttfdt  tttienees  and  mystical  points  of  fcttidy*  >  My 

Ktoary  is  furnished  ^fitfc  authors  vrfco  treat ;  of 'tik 

ifiivining  rod  of  die  magical  mirror^  thcf^weapbto- 

*al*e>  cfcarma*  lamens,:  sigils>  chrirtals^perjtaclei^ 

talismans,    and  -  spells.     -  My  •  hereditary  mariswl** 

Casdto^Shadoway,  has  a  tower,  from  which  <$  can 

•  frtwerve  the  stars  <  being  something  <ef  an  astrologer* 

iifce  the  >  valiant >  Ouy  Mannering),  and  a  dungeon 

haunted  by  the  restless  ghost  of  a  cooper;  wbitome 

<*6tt6nedtlieretiU  his  death  by  one  of  asy  ancertero* 

Ar  having -putMtwo  slight  hoops  on  a  barrel;©!  Maid* 
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beer,  bf|  which  die  gtiHHMM  litjuor  HM  tab  This 
gubliu  shall  hammer,  dub-a-dub,  scratch,  rustle, 
and  groan  with  any  from  the  Hermitoge  Castle  to 
Castle  Girnigo,  for  an  hundred  pounds  down  play 
or  pay.  Besides  thia,  I  pretend  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  spirits  that  walk  the  earth,  swim  the  wave, 
ov  wing  the  sky ;  goblins,  night  mares,  hags,  vam- 
pires, break-necks,  black  men  and  green  women, 
familiars,  puckharries,  Oberon,  and  all  his  moon- 
light dancers.  The  wandering  Jew,  the  high-priest 
of  the  Rosy-cross,  the  genius  of  Socrates,  the  demon 
of  Mascot),  the  drummer  of  Tedworth,  are  all  known 
to  me,  with  their  real  character,  and  essence,  and 
true  history.  Besides  these  points  of  occult  know- 
ledge, my  conversation  has  lain  much  among  old 
spinsters  and  widows,  who  pardoned  the  dispropor- 
tion between  my  club-feet  and  spindle-shanks,  and 
my  general  resemblance  to  a  skeleton  hung  in 
chains,  in  consideration  of  my  conversational  talents 
as  an  excellent  listener.  In  this  way  my  mind, 
from  youth  upwards,  has  become  stored  with  matter 
deep  and  perilous  to  read  or  narrate,  which,  with 
due  ellect,  the  hand  of  the  clock  should  point  to 
twelve,  and  the  candles  be  in  the  snuff. 

The  time  now  approaches,  Sir,  that  1  must  ex- 
pect, in  the  course  of  nature,  to  fade  away  into  that 
unknown  and  obscure  state,  in  which,  as  there  is  no 
light,  there  can  of  course  be  no  shadow.  I  am  un- 
willing so  much  current  and  excellent  information 
should  go  widi  mc   to  the  darksome  bourne.     To 
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yottir  veiled  and  mysterious  character*  Sir,  you  We 
kktabtedrts  1  ha*e  already  hinted,  for  the  prefer 
fence  which  I  give  to  your  work  as-  the  mean*  of 
Hoarding  these  marvel*  -  Yoei  mufct.  not  be>  apjM** 
htfttive  that  I  will  overwhelm  yott  with*  too  m*tty 
tttfmla  at  once ;  for  I  am  aware,  by  ettperience*'Of 
tb*  indigent  ion  whkh  emee  after  having,  like  i MatM 
b*th;  *  fttipp'd  fttU  with  Ikmwoi*^  Fitftber,  yon 
may;  place  absolute-  reliance  upon  tbe<  statementri 
width  1 0iay  give  cdnoemting  my  atttlioiitiea;  Tmtu 
tag  this  offer  may  be  acceptable,  and  that  at  a'ftma 
When  yon  are  moving  heave»  and  earth  for  ftiwiieh^ 
teg  instruction  and  amusement  to  yoar  reader**  you 
will  feot  think  the  a«tri*tanee  of  the  inferior  region* 
to  be  despised,  I  send  you  the  4lv&  article  of  iny 
treatise,  which,  with  yopr  perraiwiony  1  entitle,  ■  ■  <  ■  * 

.»  .   .   »-•*   ij.JV: 

"  Come  like  shadows— so  depart." 

/  ii,  ...»  ^  ■■».. 

I'll;    -  .  ■■. .»  ■.  j.-i    ,.-.»    .    t. 

"The  incident  which  I  am  about  to  narrate  eantt  ttt 
fitot  pfesdnt  correspondent  through  the  tooet  appro- 
ftftite^afihel  for  such  inferinationybythenarratidn^ 
namely,  of  an  old  woman,  I  must,  however,  add*  that 
tMoughthfcofcl  Jady  literally  wore  the  black  eitkgotarn, 
aniallhalmch-hoop,  and  triple  ruffles,  which  form  the 
apparel  most  proper  -  to  heir  denomination*  yet  hi 
seme,  spirit*  wit*  and  intelligence,  she  greatly  Exceed* 
£dWiou»  individuals  of  her  own  elaJa  who  have  b*en 
«vltne,  wMhdagh  their  back*  <werej  etodnrt 


with;  purple  robes  00  military  uniforms,  end  thetf 
heed*  attired  with  cocked  tats,  ^thim4aUedf]m*t 
trigs*  I  have  not,  in  my  own  mfcid,  the  <siigh*t*t 
doubt: that  she  taU  the  tahf  to  mo  m  rtha  pronise 
terna  in  whack  she  received  it  from  the  pgraastpthM 
cipally  concerned**  Whether  it  was  tQ*  be  belie**! 
in  its  fall  extent  *s  *  supcnatneal  visitation*  the  did 
not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  she  strongly  aveiveft 
her  conviction^  that  the  lady  to  whom  the.  event  hap* 
pened  wa»»  woman  eofc  easily  to  he  imposed;  ufMNl 
by  her  own  imagination^  however  excited;  land  that 
the  whole*  tone  of  .her  character,  aa  .well. a*  the 
coarse  of  her  life*  exempted her  from  the  slights* 
suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  impose  on  others.  With* 
out  ferthear  pre&cc,  jmd  without  any  effort  at  cumit* 
men*  or  decoration,,  I  proceed  to  my  narration,,  only 
premising,  that  though  I  suppress  the  name  of  die 
lady,  out  of  respect  to  surviving  relations,  yet  it.  is 
well  known  to  me* 

A  lady,  wife  to  a  gentleman  of  respectable  pro* 
perty  on  the  borders?  of  Argyleshire,  was*  -  about  i  the 
middle  of.  the  last  contrary,  left  a  widow,  with  the 
management  of  an  embarrassed  estate,  andrthe  qa^e 
pf  an  only  son.  The  young  gendeimn*  appwadwid 
that  period  of  life  when  it  wms  necttfsary;  that^Jlif 
should  be  sent  into  the  world  in  aome  asJftY*g>r$t&fe 
sionai  line.;  The  natural  inclination  of  thet  yo»th> 
like  most  others  of  that  age  an*t  country,  wa*,  $9 
enter  into  the  army,  a  disposition  which  hi&jaiQtl^ef 
saw  with  anxiety,  as  all  the^fwtta  a£*th*i  mililaW 
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ptdkaiikm  were  aggravated ( tdlierima^hatioi^  by 
ffoterhal  tenderness,  attd  a  tense  of  berdwn  eta**- 
h&&  mtiiation.  A  circumstance,  however*  dectrrrfed 
which  induced  her  to  grant  her  consent  to  her'tbirt 
enbracmg  thti  cotrrfee  of  life  wkh  less  *  t^dttanc^r 
than  h  Would  otherwise  have  been  given;  v;r V 

iJA  Highland  gentleman,  named .  Campbell  *{Wg 
^Oppress  bis  designation);  and  nearly  related  to  Mtte 
M\  ■  rv--  was  about  this  time  named  to  die  command 
rfbner  of  the  independent  cotapanies  levied  forpro* 
testing  the  peace  of  the  Highlands,  and  prev««liig 
tlfe  marauding  parties  in  which  the  youth  of  th& 
Wilder  clans  were  still  occasionally  exercised.   Ttifchtf 
cbinpanies  were  called  Sidier-dAiti  ue.  black  x**l^ 
diets,  to  distinguish  them  from  the*  Sidier-roy,' o? 
rjfed  soldiers,  of  the  regular  anny ;  and  hence^  wheft 
^thbodied  into  a  marching  regiment  (tfe  werr  knovrn* 
fbrty-teccmd),  the  corps  long  retained,  and  still  rtek 
tains,  the  title  of  the  Black  Watch.    At  the  period 
dPlfa?  story,'  the  independent  companies  retained 
their  original  occupation,  and  were  generally  cajb&fr 
d£ri*d  a*  only  liable  to  do  duty  in  their  native  C6un- 
try.     Ea<^h  of  these  corps  consisted  of  about  three 
HbrirJred  men,  using  the  Highland  garb  and  arnte, 
aUdtJommanded  by  such  gentlemen  as  the  Bruni* 
wWk  government  imagined  they  might  repose  confl* 
dfence  in.    They  were  understood  to  engage!  otily 
to  serve  in  the  Highlands,  and  no  where  else,  and 
were  looked  upon  rather  as  a  kind  of  volunteers 
than  as  regular  soldiers.  * ■  ■/ 
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A  service  of  this  limited  nature,  which  seemed  to 
involve  but  little  risk  of  actual  danger,  and  which 
was  to  be  exercised  in  his  native  country  alone,  was 
calculated  to  remove  many  of  the  objections  which  a 
beloved  mother  might  be  supposed  to  have  against  her 
only  sou  entering  into  the  army.  She  had  also  the 
highest  reliance  on  the  kindness  and  affection  of  her 
kinsman,  Captain  Campbell,  who,  while  he  offered 
to  receive  the  young  gentleman  as  a  cadet  into  his 
independent  company,  gave  her  his  solemn  assurance 
to  watch  over  him  in  every  respect  as  his  own  son, 
and  to  prevent  his  being  exposed  to  any  unnecessary 
hazard  until  he  should  have  attained  the  age  and 
experience  necessary  for  his  own  guidance.     Mrs. 

— ,  greatly  reconciled  to  parting  with  her  son, 

in  consequence  of  these  friendly  assurances  on  the 
part  of  his  future  commander,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  youth  should  join  the  company  at  a  particular 
time ;  and  in  the  mean  while,    Mrs.  ,    who 

was  then  residing  at  Edinburgh,  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  his  proper  equipment. 

These  had  been   nearly   completed,    when    Mrs. 

■  ■  -  received  a  piece  of  melancholy  intelligence, 
which  again  unsettled  her  resolution;  and  while  it 
filled  her  with  grief  on  account  of  her  relation, 
awakened  in  the  most  cruel  manner  all  the  doubts 
and  apprehensions  which  his  promises  had  lulled  to 
sleep,  A  body  of  Katerns,  or  freebooters,  belong- 
ing, if  1  mistake  not,  to  the  county  of  Locbiel,  had 
made  a   descent  upon    a   neighbouring   district  of 
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A*gjieahk*i  *&4  driven  awey  +t*Mdor§&6i>rH{gk 
otMipeil'oftfattk*  Captain  Ou*(faII,  with  s»di  *f " 
kit  Independent  eempanyas  he  coald  assemble  nptoa 
a  tfinidsn  fdacray  *et  *F  fas  ptnisuit  of  tire  dejkedl*o*% 
sod  after  *  firtigaitig  anarch  eato*  tip-  wilhtbdm.  JA 
alight  Aimhh  took  place*  in  course  of  which  •  the 
dattlfe  wicre  recovered,  btrt  notbafereCapttmi  ftm^ 
fe&faad  tfceeited  •  severe  wonrtd.  It  w*s  «*  «*• 
rtWdkfcdy,  perhaps  not  necessarily*:  mortil*  but  wa* 
icmkiod  so  by  wan*  ttf*  shelter  and  wrgical  Mafa^ 
aMe  rand  the  same  a«ctmnti»4ikihb^aghtl6'EdHN 
btogh  an'  account  rf  the  skirmish,  oommanicatsd  to 
Mr*.  --*— a-  the  death  of  her  afiectsetiate  kutsmatfi 
IV^rief  for  his  loss,  she  had  bow  to  add  the  pain* 
fid  recollection,  that  her  sob,  if  he  penned  the  line 
wiach- had  been  resolved  on,  would  fee. deprived  <rf 
tbd  aid,  countenance,  and  advioe,  of  the  peteotrito 
whose  care*  as  to  that  of  a  father,  she  had  resolved 
to  confide  him.  And  the  very  etfent,  which  wm 
otherwise  so  much  attended  With  grief  and  pat* 
plexity,  served  to  show  that  the  Bcrvide  of  the  indaw 
pendent  companies,  however  limited  in  extent,  did 
got<exewjpt  those  engaged  in  it  from  mortal  peril* 
At  *th*  same  :  thfte,  there  were  many  arguments 
against  retracting  her  consent,  or  altering  a  plan  in 
wtftthi  so  much  progress  had  been  already  made*; 
sftd  she  felt  as  if,  on  the  one  hand,  she  sacrificed 
her  son's  life  if  she  permitted  him  to  join  the  corps ; 
on  the  etheiy  that  his  honour  or  spirit  might  be 
called  ta  question  by  her  obliging  him  to  renounce 
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tlie  situation.  These  contending  emotions  threw 
her — a  widow,  with  bo  one  to  advise  her,  and  th« 
mother  of  an  only  soil)  whose  fate  depended  upon 
her  resolving  wisely— into  an  agony  of  mind,  which 
many  readers  may  suppose  will  account  satisfactorily 
for  the  following  extraordinary  apparition.  -  uml 
I  need  not  remind  my  Edinburgh  friends,  that  in 
ancient  times  their  forefathers  lived,  as  they  do  still 
in  Paris,  in  Jlats,  which  have  access  by  a  common 
stair.  The  apartments  occupied  by  Mrs.  —  ~ 
were  immediately  above  those  of  a  family  with  whom 
she  was  intimate,  and  she  was  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing tea  with  them  every  evening.  It  was  duskish, 
and  she  began  to  think  that  her  agitation  of  mind 
had  detained  her  beyond  the  hour  at  which  she 
should  have  joined  her  friends,  when,  opening  the 
door  of  her  little  parlour  to  leave  her  own  lodging, 
she  saw  standing  directly  opposite  to  her  in  the  pas- 
sage the  exact  resemblance  of  Captain  Campbell,  in 
his  complete  Highland  dress,  with  belted  plaid, 
dirk,  pistols,  pouch,  and  broad  sword.  Appalled 
at  this  vision,  she  started  back,  closed  the  door  of 
the  room,  staggered  backwards  to  a  chair,  and 
endeavoured  to  convince  herself  that  the  appari- 
tion she  hod  seen  was  only  the  efi'ect  of  a  heated 
imagination.  In  this,  being  a  woman  of  a  strong 
mind,  she  partly  succeeded,  yet  could  not  prevail 
upon  herself  again  to  open  the  door  which  seemed 
to  divide  her  from  the  shade  of  her  deceased  rela- 
tion,  until  she  heard  a  tap  on  the  floor  beneath, 
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ttfefttfc  *MUh*astU*  sigttl  Sr(5«ir4#rvfcMirf^**i^iM 

gaiUfcgt)rw&tte*ifl*i*fe  to^th»4k*»**of  tl»  mtarmtai 
4aug?it  opaft, ttf4****g*ta  bebektjhi  iftMiiirji^iiniii 
*04ht«de<mfc*d  oftotr  of  tbeBl**  Wattfc'o'JI* 
seemed  toalMAlrifritft  a>^ 
tuMitfkxhtd  oat,  ant  in  *  menacing  mannef 1 4w» 
ifr'tft  ftat^ttnt  her  passing;  him;  i  TUs"***'*** 
Wit*  for  h^iMafoititodi  to  iebduitay  und  shftikunk 
dbm-en  the  flawy  *w|ir a>notae?whwJi  abutbed?b«| 
fl*Mid#  lwtofr  for  heir  safety!  ovol  r  7 ?- .  lij&n.  sub*,  as? 
-duQrii their hastening ;up' stakes  an&enteriag  Mai& 
ttfairi'  i^B  lodging,  they  saw  TiotMpg^exii lii iiiiilldyyi 
inithe  passage,  but  in  (be  parlour  <found  tbeoindj**! 
strong hysterics;  She  was*  recalled.  to^hecidtftMd* 
difficulty,  but  .oancegfad  the extraordinary  csigrf  <rf 
ber  indispotitiotv  -  -  Her  friends'  antanraBy  imftuftwHf 
ibutbe  late  unpleasant  intelligence  from  Argyfaadihrif 
and  remained  with  her  till  a  lull  Ihhii,  •mlnwlimi^ 
ifr  arouse  and  relieve  her  mind*  The  bottriefjfttsiCj 
haorcyer,  arrived,:  and  there  was  a  necpacfeytfwlHfc 
Mrs.  ,U  .jim  .felt  an  alarming! one)  that  she  sbitili 
go;  to  iher  solitary;  apartment*!;:  She-bad  rscaeee'ttii 
dwinr  the  light  whkh  she  held  in  ber  hand,  smifmJ 
inithe  act  of  composing  her  anindt  ei*  addressing 
^toDeity  for  protection  during  thb  perile  of  tW 
flight*  when^  turning  berhead^  the  wion  sb^had 
been  in  thepassage  was  standing,  in  the  apattamift 
Onilm  emergency  she  summoned  »up-  kerf  cenrage; 
and  addressing  him  by  his  name  and  surname,  con- 


juMih^ktAfce  jiaiae  rf >Hwiv«ito  tall ;hmuvifctttN 
fore  he  thus  haunted  her.  The  apparition  tnttafajfef 
a&  wared*;  iw^  a;  voice  ami  maimer  m  no;  sarijltefc 
differing  &09K;  ibeae  proper  Jooimn  ^whileiialmfc 
%<Doufiwy  Why  didlyoa'  art  speak  soop«rv>  gnyiEnifc 
isibtiftfor  your* 'good  >^our  grief?  chsto 
grtfve^t^and -  ili.w  by  permission q£  the  Faiheiuofci^i 
fatherless  and  Husband ;<rf  the.  widow*  ,that  I  oohm 
to  tell  you  not  to  be  disheartened  by  *wr  fitter  hMLM 
pursue  the  i  line  which?  by  my  advice^  you  adopted 
for  your  son.  He  will  fm$  *  protect**? mem  atf^ 
ciefyfc  wd  m>  Jcind  aft:  ivwotild  have  been  ;wilL  rite 
bigbr  iftnthe  mihte*y  profession  andbve  <b  dot* 
JBW«HJN»tf  ;With  the**  wtordsfljhe: figure  reprat* 
seating  J3ept*in  Campbell  oompfetely  vanished*  .;*& 
Upon  the  point  of  her  beipg  decidedly  awake  and 
sensible*  through  her  eyes  and  ears,  of  the  presence 
and  word^  of  this  apparition,  Mrs.  declared- 

herself  .perfectly  convinced*  She  said,  when  minute* 
Jy  questioned  by>  the  lady  who. told  me- the- etory, 
that*  his,  general  appearance  differed  in  no  respect 
frpovlhat  which  he  presented  whefr  in  full-life  arid 
healthy  but  that  in  the  last  occasion  while  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  spectra  in  terror  and  anxiety^  jwt 
wAth;%c*uriosity  which  argued  her  to  be  mnewiiafc 
fatnitter&ed  witbliif  presence,  «he<obseiVed*tepeok 
or  two  of  blood  upon  his  btieast,  ruffle^  ahd  btidfe 
which  he  seemed  to  conceal  with  his  haad  when  he 
observed  her  looking  at  him.     He  changed  hisf0tt& 
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tad*  knore  tha*  abet*  bmtai\^^4^^Amdtk»- 
log  his  general  posfeieh;  *.«•  J  w  M 

•:  The  fete  rf  the  yomkg  g«fl©cn«ni  to  fttef#(ITe 
seemed  to  eorrespon*  with  4*  prtpheeyt  tJfo^ell- 
tered  the  army,  rote  to  c<»sid*^leaittite,  :tt&tiSfeld 
m  peace  and  honduiy  long  after  be  fait* ctete&4tie 
eybs  of  tHe  good  old  lady*  who  had  dttettttnefl*  » 
at  least  professed  to  haife  determined,  l&dettitaitat 
ia  life  up^ii  this  ^iarre4l^^»«llggekk)fa^^!,       '<>'? 

It  would  have  been  «sy  for  a  fekiBUl  dt^rfo 
give  this  tale  mote  effect,  by  a  eligbt  traasfei^fre*  t» 
trifling  exaggeration  oif' the  'cinmm*tfeatce*i  f-Bafrihe 
author  has  determined  in  this  add  ftttre  <*oittm<ifti- 
eations  to  limit  himself  strictly  t*  bis  aathWrtie*/ 
and  rests  your  humble  servant,    -  Suite* -SitJiitaft' 
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Al*  fettt's  intrigues  and  projects  tend,         j        /T> 

By  septal  courses  to  one  end;  .  -„..  i 

To  compel  by  the  prop'rest  shows,    . 

Whatever  their  designs  propose ; 

And  that  which  owfis  the  fair's*  pretext  :       •     .-,  i 

Jb  often  found  the  indirett'tt, 

Hfeoce  'fa  that  hypocrites  still  paint.  ; ,        ,     .»■ 

MwbfeirertbAn  th*  real  stunt,  ;-   i.,m 


ir.  ■• 


Arid  kmvl*  t^ipet^moitt  jtsst  attdtnofcu  :*>  i.jj  ,j?  «i 
Thaii  honest  men,  that  nutketei^iijpKwr  jiova,  'juW 
The  dullest  idiots  in  disguise 
Apptear  nKM^.faawii^  tbdftth«^i»^:  :;  ;fi!  :u  . 
Illiterate  ttoncfeSjUffldieeeni'd,  .-<n  -;'  ::ii:<  1  -tj\ 
Pass  on  the  ribhte  fot'Aeleftft^it?  ^  oi ^  ic  nr/r  .b:ifi 
And  cowa!^  that  Cdn  d^mn  ind  bttitt,  -i!  o;  :  Va  id 
Fb»  must&f  fitf  thl?  vaHafett  ,  x  ..  ;^.  Ix  i  *.n©-to'i 
For  he  thMha*1bUt  inipiiddbt^,}  nj  tit  on  hnr-  rtft  ni 
To  all  tkings  has  a  jusip*«t*na^  i  n\iv  sink:  <  it  ■  .-. 
And,  put  among  hid  wtttrts*  taf&4isuM} :-  y  .>a<ji  :rn& 
To  all  the  world  may  lay  his  claim. 

Should  oncte  the fttnrld  resolve f  rfbdishJ  ;:v  ■> \i> 
All  that's  ridiculous  a«d'tbolkhv   '■  •  ::.  I ,/ 

It  would  have  nothing. left  to  dor 
T  apply  in  jest  or  earnest  to, 
No  business  of  importance,  pktyy 
Ot  stetfe,  to  pirts  its  time  away. 

Critics  afe  like  a  kind  of  flies  that  brfeed    - 
In  wild  fig-f*tt**i  and,  whett  th^e  groWufr  feed 
Upon  the  raw  fruit  d? (he  flobler&irtt^  «■  **:.'\r*-'.yt. 
And,,  by  their  liibbltag  dh  tfcfelolrtwaiAtilrt^U  >  m/I 
Open  the  pores,  aftd  make way  fbf the  Mm  V<>  vV 
To  ripen  it  m>ti6V  AaW  lie  wo&&  H^'doii&t    j  n 

As  all  Fanatics  preach,  so  all  men*  write, 
Out  of  the  «rengt*i  <Jf  gift*  'trffdliflflntiiigto     r  J 
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In  spite  of  art ;  a*  horns  tbotoi^gh'patfcb .  ^  m    ^  *i 

Were  never  taught,  and  therefore  go  iMr»4hit«'A/^ 

In  all  mistakes  the  strict  and  regttlfer  ^  .»« <oii  •■■v^ 
Are  found  to  be  the  desp'rafst  ways  to  err, 
And  worst  to  be  avoided  r>aa  a  wetted  ■•••»  ^  ^^ 
Is  said  to  be  thehardercut'd  tha^sroitod;  v*i 
For  error  and  mistake}  the*  teas  th?*appeiuy  «  ^  \  *n 
In  th'  end  are  found,  to  ht.  tfye  dangeroHsert;  >-i  **  !* 
As  no  man  minds  tbese^c)eek&that<tt$e  to  go :  •■>,  -or. 
Apparently  too  over-fast  or  slowv-J  •      <;.»      ••»   i  ,-:* 

The  truest  characters  of  ignorance  • .  j 

Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  rtrrogantee^  >  -  :  ..*■  y.*'. 
As  blind  men  use  to  bear  fheir  noaefchjgber  t~  ■<  iU 
Than  those  that  have  their  eyes  and  sight  entire. 

'Tis  not  the  art  of  schools  to  understand,       >   ./. 
But  make  things  hard*  instead  of  Ving  explained  $.  1 
And  therefore  those  are  commonly  the  learned'st 
That  only  study  between  jest  and  earnest; :       ,  <  ,. 
For,  when  the  end  of  learning's  to  pursue  ■■' 
And  trace  the  subtle  steps  of  false. al)d  true, 
They  ne'er  consider  ho*  they're  to  apply, 
But  only  listen  to  the  noise  and  cry, 
And  are  so  much  delighted  with  the  chase, 
They  never  mind  the  taking  of  their  preys. 

More  proselytes  and  converts  use  t'  accrue  .    . 
To  false  persuasions  than  the  right  and  true ; 


For  error  and  mistake  are  ia&ute*,  -;t-?    ii,  ;.',;  .'•  f  A 
But  truth  lias  but  one  wayldibe-i^Itk'ffigbfc;!  .;*  oU 
As  numbers  may  t'  infinity  be  grown, 
But  never  be  reduced  to  less  thaa««fr  i   1  ->u>>  A 

Those  that  go  uj>hilluse,ta,J>aw,)  > ;;  ,j„  /a 
Their  bodies  forward,  andMoopilow*;  ..  .  .</  1  .  .1 
To  poise  themselves,  and.  s&me£u»&$  cr^ep^  * ;  k  ^ 
When  th'  way  is  difficult  and>ist»6p;(  A\.:uUi.:  ir^U 
So  those  at  court,  that  da<a4fUttfe  y J  <*t  >u.fw  >>ul'-<{ 
By  low  ignoble  oflfcds?;jj<;<u  oili  t'jkm  t^u  mmimJI 
Can  stoop  to  any  thingntbat'^tmae,; ,  !     :i  r ;• ; I j     ■>■{[ 

To  wriggle  mto.lraaftcand^piotiij  tj1o»;  -<!)  tmJ  5  A 

Are  like  to  rise  to  greatness  sooner 

Than  those  that  gfetbjf  woi^and  hoabuj;.     .,.,%-<). 

No  seared  conscience  is  so  fell  >j  '-.n/. 

As  that  which  has  been  burnt  with  izeaijj  r,    *»  it/. 
For  Christian  charity's  as  well  I  \  ii  //;;ii  ti.iii ,.<  mil 
A  great  impediment  to  eeaJ, .!  ,  :;ui;  .tn;j;i  ]\mi  rWA 
As  zeal  a  pestilent  disease 
To  Christian  charity .and,f>eacxvi ,  c,*j« -.Si  .lij„u   A    > 

//iiV.'r,  ..ii.j/-  :;iiaihii •»!.:-,::■   -j%U  It^'fA 

As  thistles  wear  the  aoftesi  d4wh&  .ucftcti  .l.mA 
To  hide  their  prickles  tiU.t)iq^0rwi9t<j  fint/vj j*J 
And  then  declare  thesaseixes*  **^  te^v  m  -hm  ><?rt 
Whatever  ventures  to  comtf  ijeajr^  mr:  .iw.  ^  -,  i>vtA 
So  a  smooth  knave  does  greater jedts    ,\  : :T 

Than  one  that  idly  rails  and -tijpflpfftfc*.   r  >u(   >i«  :?  <  > 
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And  all  the  mischief  that  he  meant  . 
Does,  like  9  rattl6»snake,  prevent.  . 


•■■>  ^ 


Dame  Fortune, some  men's tutelar,    ."._._^(,  . 
Takes  charge  of  them  without  their  care, . 
Does  all  their  drudgery  and  wbrjt, 
Like  Fairies,  for  thepai  in  She  dark ; 
Conducts  (hem  blindfold,  and  advances  \  v-: 

The  naturals  by  Winder  chances : 
While  others  by  desert  *>r  wit  "    -. 
Could  never  make  the  matter  hit, 
But  still,  the  better  they  desqrvie^  \  < 

Are  but  the  abler  thought  to  starve. 


* 


:   .  :■*     .  .  •■      ■  ■■     V 


Great  wits  have  only  been  gre%r'd, 
In  princes'  trains  to  be  inter^d, 
And,  when  they  cost  them  nothing,  pke'd 
Among  their followers  not- the  lost ;-■'■■ 
But  while  they  liv'd  were  far  enough  '. 
From  all  admittances  kqpt-ofE- 


As  gold,  that's  proof  against  fh'  assay. 
Upon  the  touchstone  wears  away, 
And  having  stood  the  greater  test,:  . .. 
Is  overmastered  bjr the  least;  -   ' 
So  some  men,  having  stood  the  hate  - 

And  spiteful  cruelty  of  Fate, 
Transported  with  a  false  caress  <    o. 

macquainted  happiness,  .  -../)  ...  \, 


.'  j 
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Lost  to  humanity  attdr  sense, 
Have  fall'n  as  low  pi  uutolence*     . 

Innocence  is  a  defencb 
For  nothing  else  but  patience : 
'Twill  not  bear  out  (he  blows  of  Fate, 
Nor  fence  against  lite  tricks  of  state ; 
Nor  from  th'  oppression  of  th^  laws 
Protect  the  plain'st  arid  jusiek  ttyfset 
Nor  keep  unspotted  a  good 'name 
Against  the  obloquies' rf&tyti*:;     . 
Feeble  as  Patience,  andra  sfifln, ;    •    ' 
By  being  blown  upon, undone* 
As  beasts  are  hunted  for  their  furs, 
Men  for  their  virtues  fare  the  worse. 


tx 


«r. 


« 


Who  doth  not  know  with  what  fierce  rage 
Opinions,  true  or  falae,  engage  ? 
And,  'cause  they  govern  all  Mankind, 
Like  the  blind's  leading  of  the  bfcad, 
All  claim  an  equal  interest, 
And  free  dominion  o'er  the  rest. 
And,  as  one  shield  that  fell  from  Jwavsu 
Was  counterfeited  by  stev&l, .  ;  ;  -: :l ;.'... 

The  better  to  secure  ike  fiite  I'-.-yA.  . 

And  lasting  empiceof  a  tifcafV  r:': :-  Kr -!- 

The  false  are  qmn'rous, 4nd  the  Jfife*  :'r:  M 

That  only  have  t)ie  rigkt,  feotfew;  :  T 

Hence  fools,  that  understand  t&chi  !*;*$<*,    :     r    f 
Are  still  the  fiercest  ia  contort; 
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Unsight  unseen,  espouse  a  side       *  *  u     l  °  -  ''; 
At  random,  like  a  prince*  bride,  .:•■./'•  i  -— V;  :.*^ 
To  damn  their  souls,  and  swear  and  li^  for, 
Arid  at  a  venture  live  and  die. for;  \    '    •  -  ---  V:*  ' 


Opinion  governs  all  mankind, ' 
Like  the  blind's,  leading  of  the  blind ; 
For  he  that  has  no,  eyes  in's  head,  - 

Must  be  by  a  dog  glad  to  be  led  ; 

And  no  beasts  have  so  little  in  them 

> 

As  that  inhuman  brute*  Opinion :    .. 
*Tis  an  infectious  pestilence,  ... 
The  tokens  upon  wit  and  sense   v 
That  with  a  venomous  contagion  : : . . 
Invades  the  sick  imagination.;  .  ■ 
And,  when  it  seizes  any  part, 
It  strikes  the  poison  to  the  heart* 
This  men  of  one  another  catch  • 
By  contact,  as  the  humours  match  x 
And  nothing's  so  perverse  in  nature  : 
As  a  profound  opiniator.  -  '  ■  -\ 


Authority  intoxicates/!  ■'.:'"'.' 
And  makes  mere  sots  of  magistrates ■;" 
The  fumes  of  it  invade  the  brain, 
And  make  men  giddy,  proud  and  vain : 
By  this  the  fool  commands  the  wise, 
The  noble  with  the  base  complies,; 
The  sot  assumes  the  rule  of  wit, 
And  cowards  make  the  brave  submits  . 


■f! 
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'  '  '•  ■■     -  '"'^J  *    -  "i  *■■  -■•  :  :•  i ; i*  .-«■ , 5 '  .'  ]  • 

A  godly  man,  that  has  served  out  his  time 
In  holiness,  may  sc(<  upanytcrhne;     .    ;r    I  -A  '.   7. 
As  scholars,  when  they'ave  taken  their  degrees,  Xj 

May  set  up  any  faculty  tbey.  please. '  '  "V     '; 

•       •  ■  • ,  i  ■ 

A  teacher's  doctrine*' and  his  proof,  '    I 

Is  all  his  province,  and  enough;         '  .  1   "\  ■.->  •.;  ;* 
But  is  no  more  ooncfrn'd  in  use,  • .'  ;  .-•«'     T  .i 

Than  shoemakers  to  wear  all  shoes* ' ' : . ''.  . :  v.  :   «u  * 


•    * 


Your  wise  and  •  cautious  consciences  ■. 
Are  free  to  take  what  course  they  please;,  > 
Have  plenary  indulgence  to  dispose      ,  ■    ;; 
At  pleasure,  of  the  strictest  vows ;  , 

And  challenge  Heaven,  they  made  them  to, 
To  vouch  and  witness  wjiat  tjiey  dp;    . 
And  when  they  prove  averse  and  loth, 
Yet  for  convenience tpke?  an.  path ;  : 

Not  only  can  dispense,  but  ma^e  it 
A  greater  sin  to  keep  than  take  it ; 


•  ,   ■  -   -                                                 •>        •   r  .  .       •  <       , 

.?•#.*■ .  •  ..       ■  .       / 


The  soberest  saints  ace: more  stiffcnecked  -J   .  .') 
Than  th*  hottest-headed  of  the  wicked.  .-.  j 


■J      JKf.i 


>■»  *J 


Hypocrisy  will  serve  as  well  .  ;;  ;;> 

To  propagate  a  church  as  z^al ;    :l :: 
As  persecution  and  promotion      .  ri  :*:  : .  ,^    y 
Do  equally  advance  d^yojion ;    js:  , 
So  round  white  stones  will  serve,  tjtfcej;  say, 
As  well  as  eggs,  to  make  hens  lay.   , 


■r  *  ■ 


■  <  .•  *  \i« 


s* 


;i 


*  f 


MISCHLLDLNE0U9  TJJOUOHTfe 

Can  bind  and  loose  aHaarts  ofisin,.-;u  .,-jJ  dr^-o  .■  :^ 
And  only  keeps  therbeys/wit^ito^    v;  piv^futy  _'.>»'/ 

Has  no  qt^ribr  to  control,/     :!:..., 

But  what  itself  setsrfpr  tke  *a*it$  >  y.r , •: _a  r  .^  *-** _ 

And,  when  it  is  enjoin'd  tfobey,  ' 

Is  but  confin'd,  an4  Jcaepa  thm-1otpt>-)  <<'  v*  ^^  *    ■■■<■■ 

Can  walk  invisible,'  ahji  wfaefae^  ♦  :■ i \"it«j  w:i    * > v  ' 

And  when,  and  hojv,  it  will,  appear ; 

Can  turn  itself  into  disguise*    .•:  «  i  .;::-.  ■>  ■  a  v.*  <y 

Of  all  sorts,  for  all  sorts  of  vices : 

Can  trafcsobstantiatcymetaiKtfptaa^^  i 

And  charm  whole  hewls  of  boasts,  tike  Orfchmu  V  i? 

Make  woods,  and  tenements,  and  lands, 

Obey  and  follow  its  commands,  ■••  "'•"•  ?m  > 

And  settle  on  a  new  freeholds  ,5    •  *.■  ''  -: 

As  Marcly-hill  removed  of  old ; 

Make  mountains  move  with  greater  force-  ■  'v**  -A 

Than  fakh,  to  new  proprietors  ?    '         --'.  :.;■'*  ■*»■* 

And  perjures,  to  secure  th*  ttrjoymente    -J   ;  *  ■•  'if 

Of  public  charges  and  employments : 

For  true  and  faithful,  good  and  just, 

Are  but  preparatives  to  trust;    l      *  -■ JV   -.^ 

The  gilt  and  ornament  of  things         -'; 

And  not  their  movements^  wheels,  and  springs.  *    * : 


* '- .' 


\  j    .1 


All  love,  at  first,  like  generous  wine, 
Ferments  and  frets  untH  'tis  fine ; 
But,  when  'tis  settled  on  the  lee^ 
And  from  th*  impurer  matter  free,    •  '. { - : 


Becomes  the  richai^itlU  Aft ©feitt>  ^ .^  j  m  :^>W:  <#v 
And  proves  the  pl$as8tit»:tb*r«)idfir*  iv/J*  vin<,\i  „$  f 

Far  greater  numbera  hate  bdcn  lmfc  by  hogat,  j>  %  f 
Than  all  the  magazines  of  daggers,  ropes, 
And  other  ammuiiitiQMr^.dcqpiuiV':/       Uh  :r:  -u\- 
Were  ever  able.to  dispatabbyfearw     :<>  a  vtr  i  *  <i  f 

Wheivpjrinces idly  lead? fthpK^  :>»;.;  ?:iuv-.  .-.  rt'rvO 
Those  of  thfiir  pairty  &Ut)V:8Wtii£  (f  •; :jiii :,;jjS  t;  iir.i'  > 
Till  others  trun^^pcti iiww;play^  j  r;  <k.«Wt  w  in" 
And  turn  the  cawfa/jpufohm  waj&o;  £<;:;:  **;!?  r:cJ//  ott 

Authority  is  a  disea§9<qqd  euse^     '  j  it/:  * ji\;  s;>T 
Which  men  can  neither  waptsnr  $ell  endurev  m  1/ 

A  man  of  qutck.'andwtke  wk/ j  /  inv.*  ?:.n  r& 
For  drudgery  is  mQr$;irofi&^V  r  i  ;);j  3sii:  ,;-/iiu  cii  T 
Compar'd  to  those  of  dullefpart^  z'ih-\-h  ::mi  :  :jc. 
Than  running-nags ■tmiiK^^kxjAxlJ^in^\\y.yii  «v;o.':J[ 


Too  much  or  too  little  Jwrit '■:: -an  jjl-L-utj  oiiiivrf 
Do  only  render  th$  burners  §fcif;>  pn.L  .2  ui:  i  5;j;  •  il 
For  nothing,  but  t^te jindotoep";  4rj  tj  ail;  01   uc 
Much  easier  than  if  jftty'ad  none. 


f*  ,/ 


As  those  thqt  are  stark  blind  can  tratfe  ,  u.  iiA 
The  nearest  ways  from  place  to:  fiktoe,  )  :  c  .-..ii  n.j  i 
And  find  the  right ^way easiei^ottt^  fubr  •  <=/»■  v.";    !  'A 
Than  those  (felt  fcood-wi>kf d  try  to  d<j;t; 


1 1 


0}g  M!#«*iiiai^u*?mwo*w* 

So  tricks  of  state  are>managhi'batf<^i  *  ^k^i-  «l  -: 
By  those  that  are  soiftoctoddtMt?  j  mij  k'i«.;v.|;|-p/» 
And  greatest Jfoos*  brought  about.  -  •/ : 

By^oginesinost  iud^ie-t»4€^  Uii.i^  '^>vrx  *iui 

As  at  th'  approach  of^rinttrmllfjinrnf;  »:«i\j  ;v.;. 
The  leaves  of  great  trfies:us«t^&ll,Jic):.  isvo  uw'XJ 
And  leave  them  naked  to  engage 
With  storms  and  Winp«tfc^he«thepjcag^rrl>/ 
While  humbler  plauts  are  fbundta  wearlj  :,>  ;,;<.!  1 
Their  fresh  greea  tn^yiaa^riM dw[yar^ij  arggjo^ij 
So  when  the  glorious  seaaofa'a/goiieto  a  ton^Ai  mil 
With  great  men,  and  hard  times  come  on,  • ...  a 
The  great'st  calamities  bppresB  r  u  u  <-i  ?/«<w;fiiift*i;/. 
The  greatest  still,  and  aparetbei  less*' )   \ji.r.  \h.it.H 

• 

An  ass  will  with  his  long  eaoDfisag^olo  asi.;  ii<  \ 
The  flies,  that  tickle  him*iaway  p<r  *«  -/i  -v»  jin'j-.WT 
But  man  delights  to  have  his  ears.  .    -..■■■'■' 

Blown  maggote  inibyrflatteriarflu  ^xn.'^x^it  uz  uA: 

■■;'.  'i  i 

In  little  trades  more  che*ts,and  lyingp.ifr  oo'AU! 
Are  us'd  in  selling  tha&  in;  buying;;;  i  -oji.i  wi.rj  n<? 
But  in  the  great,  unjusfcer  ideating  jjrf  .luiii.w.a -f:oi 
Is  us'd  in  buying  thai* in  setiingii  r  :.  .,  •/vb  f*>j.iJ!£ 

All  smatfrers  ase  mote  brisk  and  jpert o-^nh  <  J.  :■. 
Than  those  that  understand  an- art:     .  , 
As  little  sparkles  shine  more  bright*  >«       »*  mu*:  :»i 
Than  glowing*  coalsfitthat  give  khcab  light*;  u  ■  t  :  m  1 1 


In  Rome  no  temple  w*r«i#<low>  i^  ^  >    >  >'  ii; 
As  that  of  Honoun«tHttlt,:tOr^*|ov  ^  ^  -     w* 

Ho w  humble  honobr ou^bfi  to'be,       '   •<•■;  -.'*;* ;>.♦*) 
Though  there  'twas  all  autkorityi*  .j   ;i  •  .^ii.\i,>  ♦  I 

As  'tis  a  greater  mystery,  in  the  art 
Of  painting,  to  foreshorten  any  part 
Than  draw  it  out,  so  'tis  in  books  the  chief 
Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief.  '  ' ;  •!  '' 

»  .  •    f  ■  .>     ^       •   ^«  1   .»      *  i«*     ^  t  a**'  •  .  ,        t  -        *   * :  /  ■  •  •    '     •     "•    •       *     » 

Navigation,  that  withstood*  *,;•  ,  :;:  i^^.r 

The  mortal  fury <of:thd  Ek>od*  j!  ^  •/  >.>:'•  fi  •.<:>  -.-v  *.ct 
And  ptotf&the  ori^jneansito,aatoe,:M  /*;'.;  tY 
All  eakthly  creatures from^e  Tiiare,w  «  \,  ,v-v«  n  ^ 
Has,  for  ity  taught  the^sco; and  ^wind:  '■•>.. '■..••?•  .,  ■'  '  *. 
To  lay  a  tribute  on;  mankind, 
That,  by  degrees,  thaa  swallow'd  more  i  .-.;,;  -.*.•-.. 
Than  all  it  drown'd  at  once, before.     ;,.•<  -/  ^-.m.  •«/»•.  * 

As  he  whose  destiny  does  prove  .■,••.*  ..:!a..;A  ;••>** 
To  dangle  in  the  air  above, 
Does  lose  his  life  for  want  iof  air,     ;■:.;  ;.,  i>  :•••-  r.i 
That  only  fell  to.be  his  share:;   1  ;.;■*  .-.  i.  t  .-.•  /.<  ti.r. 
So  he  whom  Fate  at  once  design'd  >1 -^  >     .  ^*j^ 
To  plenty  and  a  wretcted  mind,,  ;i  n.?  .-•  >tt .  «..i    i 
Is  but  condemn'd  t'  a  rich  distress,       4 ,       . 
And  Starves -with)  niggardly  excess. ;  r;  ...,»/(.::':  ,"\ 

A  convert's  but  a  fly;,  that  turns  about,  >  f  < 

After  his  fold's  puUUoffi  toifind  R  ou&       ■;     ?<<  J, 
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All  the  inventions  that  the  world  contain*/  -n- 
Were  not  by  reason  tin*  fbond^otiV  nbr  bftain^^ -i* 
But  pass  for  theirs  *ho  )WUt*ht  httk:ito:ligfat:  v. •/? 
Upon  them  by  mistake  o*-ov**%ightj  ~-\  ..j  r»uj  U^" 

Butler. 


.*  ■  *■  i  .  i:if«./:Tf  fii 


THE  GENIUS  AND  LEARNING  0?  S^AKSPEARlL 


•/■'•.'. 


Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  least  above  ell 
modern  writers,  the  poet  of  hatb&fr;  the  poet  1  that 
holds  up  to  his  reader*  a,  faithffal  jnirrof  <rf  r  numnfcjb 
and  of  life.  His  characters  are  m*  modified  bj:  tbfe 
customs  of  particular  places,  nnpr*<toedby*he  seat 
of  the  world ;  by  the  peculwrkicsidf  sttidfes  <k\. pro- 
fessions, which  can  operate  botvpeti  small  munbant; 
or  by  the  accidents  of  transient  fashions  or  tempo- 
rary opinions  :  they  arfe  the:  genuine/  prfcgenjntf 
common  humanity,  such  as  the  world  will  always 
supply,  and  observation  will  always  find.  Hisr^qt- 
sons  act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those:  generM 
passions  and  principles  by  which  aU -minds  air*  ags- 
tated,  and  the  whole  system  of  life  is  continued  •  jn 
motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets**  charaottt 
is  too  often  an  individual:  in  those-  of  Shakspeare, 
it  is  commonly  a  specie^*  :::  ;m 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  desiga  Attt  so 
much  instruction  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with  practical  axioms  And 
domestic  wisdom.     It  was  said  of  Bnpkkb^i  tfafc 
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every  verse  WHfl  a  precept  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of 
Shakspeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a 
system  ot"  civil  and  economical  prudence.  Yet  his 
real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendour  of  particu- 
lar passages,  but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and 
the  tenour  of  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to  re- 
commend him  by  select  quotations,  will  succeed  like 
the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  offered  his 
house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a 
specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shak- 
speare  excels  in  accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real 
life,  but  by  comparing  him  with  other  authors.  It 
was  observed  of  the  ancient  schools  of  declamation, 
that  die  more  diligently  they  were  frequented,  the 
more  was  the  student  disqualified  for  the  world, 
because  he  found  nothing  there  which  he  should 
ever  meet  in  any  other  place.  The  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shak- 
speare.  The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other 
direction,  is  peopled  by  such  characters  as  were 
never  seen,  conversing  in  a  language  which  was 
never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will  never  arise  in 
the  commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this 
author  is  often  so  evidently  determined  by  the  inci- 
dent which  produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so 
much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  it  seems  scarcely  to 
claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned 
by  diligent  selection  out  of  common  conversation, 
and  common  occurrences. 
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Other  drematUts  can  only  gain  attention  bjr  hy- 
perbolical or  aggravated  characters,  by  febnlopa  and 
unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,,  as  the  writer* 
of  barbarous  romances  invigorated  the  reader  Jay  a 
giapt,  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that  should  form  hiq  ex- 
pectations of  human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  .from 
the;  tale,  would  be  equally  deceived'. .  Shakspeace 
hft$  <k>  heroes ;  hie  scenes  are  occupied  only  by  jnen, 
who,  act  and  speak  as .  the  reader  .■  thinks  that .  he 
should  himself  have  spoken  or  acted  on  the.  samp 
ojcgasion :  even  where  the  agency  is  supernatural, 
the  dialogue,  is  level  with  life.  ■  Other  writers  diq* 
giuis^  the  most  natural  passions  and.  most; frequent 
incidents;  so  that  he  who  contemplates. them  in  the 
book  will  not  know  them  in  the  world ;  Shakspeare 
approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the  won* 
derful;  the  event  which  he  represents  will  not  hap* 
p$n,  but,  if  it  were  possible,  its  effects  would  proba* 
tyy  be  such  as  he  has  assigned;*  and  it  may  be  said, 
that  he  has  not  only  shown  human  nature1  as  it  jutft 
in  r$al  exigencies,  but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials, 
to  which  it  cannot  be  exposed. 
...  ThU  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  that 
Jiis  drama  is  the  mirrpr  of  life;  that  he  who  has 
mazed  his,  .imagination,  in  following  the  phantoms 
.which  others  raise,  up  before  him,   may  here  be 


<>      


*  •«  Qtnerit  qood  irasqtiam  est  gtntium,  repertt  tfmfcn, 
"  Facit  illud  verisiiiiite  quod  metxUcium  «l. -' 

Plauti  Paeudolut,  Act  I.  fife,  iv. 
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cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by  reading  human 
sentiments  in  human  language,  by  scenes  from  which 
a  hermit  may  estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world, 
and  a  confessor  predict  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

Shakspearc  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry  with  th« 
world  open  before  him;  the  rules  of  the  ancients 
were  yet  known  to  few ;  the  public  judgment  was 
unformed ;  he  had  no  example  of  such  fame  as  might 
force  him  upon  imitation,  nor  critics  of  such  autho- 
rity as  might  restrain  his  extravagance :  he  there- 
fore indulged  his  natural  disposition  ;  and  his  dispo- 
sition, as  Rhymer  has  remarked,  led  him  to  comedy. 
In  tragedy  he  often  writes,  with  great  appearance  of 
toil  and  study,  what  is  written  at  last  with  little  feli- 
city ;  but,  in  hie  comic  scenes,  he  seems  to  produce, 
without  labour,  what  no  labour  can  improve.  In 
tragedy  he  is  always  struggling  after  some  occasion 
to  be  comic ;  but  in  comedy  he  seems  to  repose,  or 
to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thinking  congenial  to 
his  nature.  In  his  tragic  scenes  there  is  always 
something  wanting,  but  his  comedy  often  surpasses 
expectation  or  desire.  His  comedy  pleases  by  the 
thoughts  and  the  language,  and  his  tragedy  for  the 
greater  part  by  incident  and  action.  His  tragedy 
seems  to  be  skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct. 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered  little 
diminution  from  the  changes  made  by  a  century  and 
a  half,  in  manners  or  in  words.  As  his  personages 
act  upon  principles  arising  from  genuine  passion, 
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very  little  modified  by  particular  forms,  their  plea- 
sures and  vexations  are  communicable  to  all  timea 
a^nd  to  all  places;  they  are  natural,  and  therefore 
durable :  the  adventitious  peculiarities  of  personal 
habits  are  only  superficial  dyes,  bright  and  pleading 
for  a  little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tincty 
without  any  remains  of  former  lustre;  but  the  dit* 
criminations  of  true  passion  are  the  colours  of  ha* 
ture :  they  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and  can  only 
perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  acci- 
dental compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  am 
dissolved  by  the  chance  which  combined  them.;  bat 
the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive  qualities  neitfeart 
admits  increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  The  sand  heaped 
by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another,  but  the  rock 
always  continues  in  its  place.  The  stream  of  tin** 
which  .is  continually  washing  the  dissoluble  fabrics 
of  other  poets,  passes  without  injury  by  the  adamant 
of  Shakspeare.  lf  • .« 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  thai 
Shaksjfeare  wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no  rqgo? 
lar  education,  nor  much  skill  in  the  dead  language*) 
Jonson,  his  friend,  affirms,  that  he  had  small  Zx&in, 
mdle$$  Greeks  who,  besides  that  he  had  no  ima* 
gitiable  temptation  to  falsehood,  wrote  at  a  thi* 
When  the  character  and  acquisitions  of  Shakspeare 
were  known,  to  multitudes.  His  evidence  ought 
therefore  to  decide  the  controversy,  unless  torn 
testimony  of  equal  force  could  be  opposed. 
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Som6  have  imagined,  that  they  have  discovered 
dfeep  learning  in  many  imitations  of  old  writers ; 
but  the  examples  which  I  have  known  urged  were 
drawn  from  books  translated  in  his  time;  or  were 
such  easy  coincidences  of  thought,  as  wilt  happen  to 
ail  who  consider  the  same  subjects ;  or  such  remarks1 
on  life  or  axioms  of  morality  as  float  in  conversation,' 
and  are  transmitted  through  the  world  in  proverbial 
sentences. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that,  in  this  important 
sentence,  Go  before^  Pttfottow,  we  read  a  translation 
at '  Ipr<e9  sequar.  I  have  been  told,  than  when  Calfc 
ban,  after  a  pleasing  dream*  says,  /  cnfd  to  sleep 
again,  the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  had,  like 
every  other  man,  the  same  wish  on  the  same  occaJ 
skin.  .?..•...!,., 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for 
imitations,  but  so  few,  that  the  exception  only  con- 
firms the  rule;  he  obtained  them  from  accidental 
quotations,  or  by  oral  communication,  and  as  he 
used  what  he  had,  would  have  used  more  if  he  had 
obtained  it. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confessedly  token  from 
die  Menachmi  of  Plautus ;  from  the  only  play  of 
Plautus  which  was  then  in  English.  What  can  b# 
more  probable,  than  that  he  who  copied  that  would 
have  copied  more;  but  that  those  which  were  hot 
translated  were  inaccessible  ? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages  is  un- 
certain.    That  his  plays  have  some  French  scenes 
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proves  but  little ;  he  might  easily  pfoetire  thetttt'  to 
be  written,  and  probably,  even  though  he  had  kati*tft' 
the  language  in  the  common  degree,  he  could  fcftt 
haw  written  it  without  assistance.  In  the  storj^eP 
Komeo  and  Juliet  he  is  observed  to  hare  fotfowW 
the  English  translation,  where  it  deviates  from  thfe 
Italian:  but  thiB  on  the  other  part  protes  notMnfg3 
against  hi*  knowledge  of  the  original.  He  Was  tb  . 
copy,  not  what  he  knew  himself,  but  what  was  knowtr 
to  his  audience.  "•'" 

'It  is  most  likely  that  he  hfed  learned  Latin  stif- 
fioierttly  to  make  him  acquainted  witV  construction1; ' 
hat  that  he  never  advanced  to  dri  erfsy  pcfusal  bf S# 
Roman  authors.  Concerning  his  skill  in  wiodttW 
languages,  I  can  find  no  sufficient  gtound  of  deno- 
mination ;  but  as  no  imitations  of  French  or  ItaHAi' 
authors  h*ve  been  discovered,  though  the  ItaKah 
poetry  whs  then  high  in  esteem,  I  am  inclined  W 
believe,  that  he  read  little  mote  than  Engtfoh,  oftd* 
chose  for  Us  fables  only  such  teles  as  he  (bond* 
translated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  scattered  over  hi* 'wo**' 
m  very  justly  observed  by  Pope ;  but  it  is  ofeeri  such 
knowledge  as  books  did  not  Supply.  He  that  will 
Understand  Shakspeare,  must  not  be  content  to 
study  him  in  the  eloset,  he  must  look  for  hfe  mean-1 
flag  stomtftitnea  among  the  sports  of  the  field,  oh* 
sometimes  among  the  manufactures  of  the  shop.  ^ 
There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was  a 
very  diluent  reader,  nor  was  our  language  their  to 
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indigent  oi'  books,  but  that  he  might  very  liberally 
indulge  ins  curiosity  without  excursion  into  foreign 
literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were  trans- 
lated, and  some  of  the  Greek;  the  Reformation 
had  filled  the  kingdom  with  theological  learning ; 
most  of  the  tonics  of  human  disquisition  had  found 
English  writers ;  and  poetry  had  been  cultivated, 
not  only  with  diligence,  but  success.  This  was  a 
stock  of  knowledge  sufficient  for  a  mind  so  capable 
of  appropriating  and  improving  it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the 
product  of  his  own  genius.  He  found  the  English 
stage  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  rudeness ;  no  essays 
cither  in  tragedy  or  comedy  had  appeared,  from 
which  it  could  be  discovered  to  what  degree  of  de- 
light either  one  or  other  might  be  carried.  Neither 
character  nor  dialogue  were  yet  understood.  Shak- 
speare  may  be  truly  said  to  have  introduced  them 
both  amongst  us,  and  in  some  of  his  happier  scenes 
to  have  carried  them  bodi  to  the  utmost  height. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  proceeded, 
is  not  easily  known ;  for  the  chronology  of  Ids  works 
is  yet  unsettled.  Rowe  is  of  opinion,  that  perhaps 
•we  are  not  to  look  for  his  beginning,  like  those  of 
other  writers,  in  his  least  perfect  'works;  art  had  so 
little,  and  nature  so  large  a  share  in  what  he  did, 
that  for  aught  I  know,  says  he,  the  performances  of 
his  youth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous,  were  the 
best.  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the  power  of 
using  to  any  certain  purpose  the  materials  which 
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diligence  procures,  or  opportunity  supplies.  NftUtte 
gives  no  man  knowledge,  and,  when  images  are  £bl- 
leeted  by  study  and  experience,  can  only  assist  in 
combining  or  applying  them.  Shftkgpeare,  howfeiter 
favoured  by  nature,  could  impart  only  what  he  had 
learned ;  and  as  he  must  increase  his  ideas,  like 
dther  mortals,  by  gradual  acquisition,  be,  like  them, 
'grew  wiser  as  he  grew  older,  could  display  life 
tetter,  as  he  knew  it  more,  and  instruct  with  more 
efficacy,  as  he  was  himself  more  amply  instructed. 
'  There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  accuracy 
dof  distinction  which  books  and  precepts  canhbt  cdfc- 
fer ;  from  this  almost  all  original  and  native  excel- 
lence proceeds.  Shakspeare  must  have  looked  upon 
mankind  with  perspicacity,  in  the  highest  degifee 
curious  and  attentive.  Other  writers  borrow  their 
characters  from  preceding  writers,  and  diversify 
thetiti  only  by  the  accidental  appendages  of  prfcstot 
manners;  the  dress  is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body 
is  thte  same.  Our  author  had  both  matter  and  form 
to  provide  ;  for  except  the  characters  of  Chaucer,  to 
whom  I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there  Wcfre 
no  writers  in  English,  and  perhaps  not  martyin 
x  other  modern  languages,  which  showed  life  In  its 
native  colours. 

x  The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or 
''malignity  of  man  had  hot  yet  commenced.  Specu- 
lation had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyze  the  mind, 
'to  trace  the  passions  to  their  sources,  to  unfold  the 
seminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or  sound'  the 
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,deptbs  of  the  heart  for  the  motives  of  action*     All 
those  .enquiries,  which  from  that  time  that  human 
nature,  became  the  fashionable  study*  have  been 
made  sometimes  with  nice  discernment,  but  often 
with  idle  subtility,  were  yet  unattempted.  The,tal*s, 
with  which   the  infancy  of  learning  was  satisfied, 
exhibited  only  the  superficial  appearances  of  actipn, 
related  the  events,  but  omitted  the  causes,  and  were 
formed  for  such  as  delighted  in  wonders  rather*  than 
in  truth.     Mankind,  was  not  then  to  be  studied  in 
the  closet;  be  that  would  know  the  world,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  gleaning  his  own  remarks,  by  ming- 
ling as  he  could  in  its  business  and  amusements,  -i  . 
Boyle  congratulated  .himself  upon  his  high  birth, 
because  it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by  facilitating  his 
access*.     Shakspeare  had  no  such  advantage.;  Jhe 
came  to  London  a  needy  adventurer,  and  lived  for 
a  time  by  very  mean,  employments*    Many  works  of 
genius  and. learning  have  been  performed  in.  states 
of  life  that  appear  very  little  favourable  to  thought 
or  to  inquiry ;  so  many,  that  be  who  considers  them 
is  inclined  to  think  that  he  sees  enterprise  and,  per- 
severance predominating  over  alL  external  agency 
and  bidding  help  and  hinderance  vanish  before  theni. 
The  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  not  to  hfe.  depressed 
by  the  weightof  poverty,  nor  limited. by  the  narrow 
conversation .  to  which  men-  ia  want  ,axe  inevitably 
condemned ;  the  incumbrances  of  his  fortune  w^re 
shaken  from  hi&  mind,  as  dew  drops  from,  a  lion's 
.mane..  ,...,-   .-.  .-.•  .......     ....  ,..-...   y  .*.-.. »/-.  ,*.   » 
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■ .  Though  he  had  to  many  dd&enlltt&ta  encounter, 
and  go  little  assistance  to  surmount  them*  iie  has 
been  able  to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  many 
modes  of  life*,  and  many  casts  of  native  disposition** 
to  vary  them  with  great  mnkiplkityi  to  mark  them 
by  snioe  distinctions;  and  to  show  thorn  in  full  view 
by  proper  combinations*  In  this  part  of  his  per- 
formances he  had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  been 
himself  imitated  by  all  succeeding  writers ;  and  k 
may  be  doubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors 
more  maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more 
rules  of  practical  prudence*  can  be  collected,  than 
he  alone  has  given  to  his  country*.  ;.  ,v 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actios*  of 
men;  he  wag  an  exact  surveyor,  of  the  tnanimotq 
world  j  his  descriptions  hs^re  always  some  peculiasft 
ties*  gathered  by  contemplating  things  as  they  really* 
exist*    It  may  be  observed,  that  the  oldest  poet*  oC 
many  nations  preserve  their  reputation,  and  that  <ha; 
following  generations  of  wit,  after  m  tjuxt  celebrity*; 
sink  into  oblivion*     The  first,  whoever  they ,  be*; 
must  take  their  sentiments  and  descriptions  iqnnef, 
diately  from  knowledge ;  the  resemblance  is  there*, 
fore  just,  their  descriptions  are  verified  by  every  eye, 
and  their  sentiments  acknowledged  by^every  breast 
Those  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  same  st«dies» 
copy  partly  them,  and  partly  nature,  till  the  boob 
of  one  age  gain  such  authority,  as  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  nature  to  another ;  and.  imitation,  always 
deviating  a  little,  becomes  at  last  capricious  .and  . 
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casuaL  Shakspcarc,  whether  life  or  nature  <  be  bis 
subject,  shows  plainly  thai  be  ha*  sees*  with  bis  own 
eyes;  be  gives  the  image  which  ha  receives?  not 
weakened  or  distorted  by  the  intervention  of  any 
other  mind;  the  ignorant  feel  his  representations  to 
be  just,  and  the  learned  see  that  they  are  complete* 

JORNSOH.     ' 


<W    •    I 
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■  » 

1 


4<i 


What  heate  of  learning  kindled  your  desire, 
(Ye  Muses  Sonnes)  to  set  your  house  on  fire  ? 
What  love  of  learning  in  your  brests  did  buttle 
Those  sparke*  of  vertufc  into  flames  to  tume  ?  > 
Or  was't  dome  higher  cause  •'•?■  were  die  hoi  Godsy  ' 
Venus  and  Vulcan  (old  friends),  now  at  odds  ? 
If  that  be  so,  then  never  let  the  Dolt 
Be  prais'd  for  making  Armes,  o*  thunderbolt 
Let  Poets  pennes  paint  onely  his  disgrace^ 
His  clubby  foote,  hom'd  brow*  and  sooty  face. 


v: 


■v 


-.Mi      ■   '      .  fj 


What  ere  wai  cause,  sure  ill  was  the  event,  ' ' 

Which  justly  all  die  Mused  may  lament. 
But  above  all  (for  names  sake)  Polyphymny 
Bewayle  the  downefall  of  the  learned  chimney. 
Thdfe  might  you  see,  where  without  Speech  or  Sence, 
Lay  the  sad  ashes  of  an  Accidence. 


.■* 
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What  number  then  of  Nounes  to  wrack  did  goe  ? 
A»  Domus,  Liber,  and  a  great  sort  moe*  ■ 
A  wofull  case  !  No  Case  die  flame  did  spare c 
Each  Gender  in  this  losse  had  common  share. 


3. 

There  might  you  see  the  rueful  Declinations, 
The  fifteen  Pronounes,  and  foure  Conjugations ; 
Some  Gerunds  Di9  and  Do  were  overcome, 
Th'  other  with  heate  and  smoake  was  quite  struucke 

Dum  s 
Supines  lay  gasping  upwards  voyde  of  Sences, 
The  Moodes  grew  mad  to  see  imperfect  Tenses,; 
Adverbs  of  place  were  throune  downe  lofty  stories. 
As  Ubi9  ibiy  illic9  intus,  forts. 
Conjunctions  so  disjoyn'd,  as  you  would  wonder  ,: 
No  coupling  there,  but  it  was  burnt  asunder. 

» 

,     .  • 

The  Propositions  knew  not  where  to  be : 
Each  interjection  cry'd,  hei  /  woe  is  me. 
For  the  due  joyning  of  which  words  againe,  - 
A  Neighbour  call'd  qui  mihi  come  amaine ; 
Else  sure  the  fire  had  into  flames  them  turn'd  : 
Now  'gan  the  flames  the  Heteroclites  to  cumber, 
And  poore  Supellex  lost  his  Plural  Number ; 
Of  Verbes  there  had  been  left  scarce  one  in  twenty, 
Had  there  not  come  by  chance  As  in  prasetUi., 

Archy's  Banquet  of  Jests.    Lond,  1636. 
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UBTTJBR  FROM  #».   W<  BOWYER- TQ  J&B.    WAft- 
BURTON,  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTEB,  1763.     - 

[Mr.  Bowyer  printed  the  first  edition  of  "  Wtrbarton'a  Doctrine  of 
Grace."  The  work  sold  rapidly,  and  a  second  edition  was  soon  wanted ; 
but  Mr.  Bowyer  not  having  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  it,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  himself  from  reflection*  that  Might 
arise  oa  this  apparent  change  in  his  Patron's  sentiments.  "  On  that 
subject,  however,"  says  Mr.  Nichols,  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge,  i*s 
I  can  assert,  on  the  authority  of  another  right  reverend  Prelate,  that  not- 
withstanding any  little  altercations  which  had  happened,  Bishop  mar- 
burton  always  continued  to  retain  a  sincere  regard  for  Mr*. Bowyer.*' 
The  sincerity  of  such  regard  might  have  been  questionable,  if, .contrary 
to  what  Mr.  Nichols  also  informs  us,  this,  and  other  two  letters  of  Mr. 
Bowyer  upon  the  same  subject,  had  ever  been  sent  to  the  Bishop.] 

My  Lord, — When  I  understood  that-  you  had 
appointed  Mr*  v  ..  ■  -  to  print  the  Second  Edition 
of  your  book  on  M  Grace,"  I  was  tempted  to  cry  obt 
with  your  Lordship,  "  In  what  light  must  you  stand 
with  honest  and  candid  men ;  if,  when  I  had  gone 
through  the  trouble  of  the  first  edition,  the  secofad 
is  ordered  away  to  another  Printer,  even  against  the 
recommendation  of  your  Bookseller?"  But  a*  thfc 
honest  and  candid  will  little  trouble  themselves  with 
any  difference  between  your  lordship  and  me;  I  >w%ll 
appeal  to  the  judge  within,  your  own  breaeW-      ^ 

*  "  Pulsa  dignoscere  cautus 
'-      Quid  soUduni  crtpet,  et  pieta!  tectetia  lhigthe."  '        ^ 

Your  Lordship  will  say,  you  removed  your  Book 
to  another  Printer,  because  I  had  printed  the  first 
edition  of  it  very  incorrectly.     I  answer,  my  Lord, 
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that  you  gaw  every  proof-sheet  yourself  and  ought 
to  share  with  me  at  least  in  the  imputation  of  incor* 
rectness.  You  said,  indeed,  at. fist  Betting  out* 
that  you  would  not  be  my  corrector ;  but  then,  my 
lord,  you  should  not  be  your  own.  When  sheets 
are  hurried  away  to  an  impatient  author  late  at 
night  by  the  post,  the  printer  is  precluded  from 
reviewing  them  with  that  accuracy  be  otherwise 
should  bestow  upon  them.  In  the  cancelled  leaves 
which  your  lordship  complains  o£  there  were  no 
less  than  six  faults  in  one  page,  wz.  p.  151 ;  only 
one  of  which,  upon  the  return  of  the  sheet,  was  cor-* 
rected  by  your  lordship,  the  others  being  left  for 
me  to  discover ;  and  when  I  had  done  so,  I  natu- 
rally cried.  How,  does  this  man  seek  an  occasion  of 
quarrel  against  me  /—Prophetic  I  was ;  for,  instead 
of  receiving  thanks  from  you  for  my  care,  I  am  con- 
demned for  passing  over  two  others,  jointly  with 
your  lordship,  in  the  following  terms :  "  Show  him 
what  an  admirable  corrector  he  is,  and  in  a  reprinted 
page  too.  He  has  suffered  opposite,  against  all  sense, 
to  go  for  apposite;  and  in  the  note,  obscurant  against 
all  grammar,  for  obscuriorem"  Under  favour, my 
lprd,  not  against  sense  or  grammar ;  for  I  had  re* 
duced  obscurem  to  both,  by  making  it  obscurant, 
which  was  as  far  as  a  sudden  conjecture,  without 
the  copy,  could  go.  "  Theologiam  invenit — ipsis 
Pythagoricis  numeris  et  Heracliti  notis  obscurant." 
As  for  opposite  comparison,  I  will  not  defend  it;  but 
a  reader,  not  wholly  inattentive,  might  be  misled  -to 
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reflect,  that  comparisons  which  are  odious  (and  suchfr 
my  lord,  you  and  1  could  make)  must  needs  be  op 
pdsite  too.  I  would  further  observe,  my  lord,  Chat 
this  error  might  be  the  more  easily  pardoned,  be* 
cftUfce  the  Tery  same  word  has  unluckily  (or  luckily, 
shall  I  say?)  escaped  your  lordship  in  a  work  of 
your  younger  years,  if  the  world  is  right  in  ascrib- 
ing it  to  you.  In  p.  95,  I  find  this  passage :  "  But 
I  chose  this  instance  of  our  author's  knowledge  of 
nature,  not  so  much  for  its  greatness,  as  for  its 
opposite vess  to  our  subject"  Critical  and  Philo* 
sophical  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and 
Miracles.  Land.  1727.^-1  n  short,  my  lord,  ya* 
have  prescribed  a  law  to  me,  by  which  no  other 
printer  will  ever  be  bound,  viz.  that  I  should  su£ 
fer  for  every  error  of  the  press  which  you  leave 
uncorrected.  I  am  singled  out  -from  the  flock  for 
muddmg  the  stream  below,  which  your  lordship 
drinks  of  at  the  fountain-head;  But,  my  loud* 
vfctuty  or  partiality  leads  me  to  think  some  other 
motive,  besides  incorrectness,  has  carried  you  over 
to  another  printer.     For  why,  of  all  men,  td  Mr* 

■  ■  -i ,  who,  ill  die  last  book  he  had  printed  for 

you,  vs.  the  Second  Part  of  die  Divirte  Legation^ 
A.©.  1758,  so  incensed  your  lordship,  that  yo* 
declared  he  never  should  print  for  you  another 
eheet?  If  solicitation,  or  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
the  times,  have  changed  your  mind,  I  blame  you 
not.  Every  tfne  is  to  follow  his  pleasure  or  interest, 
is  his  inclination  leads  him.     I  only  beg  that  we 
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may  be  dropped  with  decency,  and  that  contumely 
may  not  give  an  edge  to  our  disgrace.  As  your 
lordship  has  been  pleased  to  go  from  me  to  Mr. 

i  from  Mr. to  me*  and  to  Mr."     ■ 

•gain,  I  might  hope  another  successful  wind  would 
blow  you  back  again*  My  lord,  if  I  cannot,  like  a 
courtier,  have  the  credit  of  resigning  my  place,  I 
will  be  still  greater,  and  hereby  promise  not  to 
accept  it  again.  And,  to  keep  up  the  character  of 
an  old  fallen  minister,  I  will  make  bold  to  lay  beforfc 
you  what  I  have  suffered*  and  what  I  hare  done^tA 
your  lordship's  service;  and  then  we  will  draw' to 
die  tables,  and  balance  the  obligations,  which  •  your 
lordship  has  greatly  lessened  by  upbraiding  me  wftft 
them,  at  a  very  unbecoming  juncture,  as  will  bete* 
after  appear.  The  liberty  I  take  you  will  impute 
to  that  period  of  life  to  which  I  am  arrived,**— thfe 
grand  climacteric ;  which,  as  it  levels  all  honour** 
so  it  mitigates  all  disgraces.  You  must  not  wander 
if  I  take  courage  the  nearer  I  approach  my  hom£; 
even  that  borne  which  is  a  refuge  against  all  conV>  . 
plaints,  and  where  the  brambled  turf  over  my  gnv* 
shall  preach  as  effectually  as  the  lettered  marble 
over  your  lordship's.  With  this  contemplation  I 
take  my  leave  for  the  present ;  and  am,  my  lord, 
your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  setvant*  ^   - 

Nichols'  Literary  Anfxdotes,  Vol.  iL  ~ 
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ORIGINAL  LETTER  FROM  THE  L ATI;  SIR  JOHN 
,.  DALRTMPLE,  BART.  AUTHOR  OF  TEE  •!?  J4E- 
*     MOIRS    OF    GREAT   BRITAIN/9   &C  &C.  &C   TO 

THE  LATE  ADMIRAL  DALRYMPLB, 

i  -  .  ... 

\     '•     ■    ■  '  ■  •  ■ .  •' 

Cranston,  Jan.  1,  IT1 2.  ., 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  shirts  are  safe.  I  have  made 
many  attempts  upon  them;  but  Bess,  who  has  in 
honesty  what  she  wants  in  temper,  keeps  them  in 
safety- for  you.  . 

J-  ,¥ou  ask  me,  what  I  have  been  doing?  To  die 
best  of  ray  memory,  what  has  passed  since  I  came 
home  is  as  follows :— 

Finding  the  roof  bad,  I  sent  slaters,  at  the  pet& 
of  their,  necks,  to  repair  it.  They  mended;  three 
holes,  and  made  thirty  themselves. 

I  pulled  down  as  many  walls  round  the  house  as 
would  have  fortified  a  town.  This  was  in  summer : 
But  now  that  winter  is.  come,  I  would  give  all  the 
money  to  put  them  up  again  that  it  cost  me  to  take 
them  down. 

5  I  thought  it  would  give  a  magnificent  air  to  the 
hall  to  throw  die  passage  into  it.  After  it  was  done* 
I  went,  out  of  town  to  see  how  it  looked.  It  was 
night  when  I  went  into  it;  the  wind  blew  out  the 
candle  from  the  over-size  of  the  room;  upon  which, 
I  ordered  die  partition  to  be  built  up  again,  that  I 
might  not  die  of  cold  in  the  midst  of  summer. 
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I  ordered  the  old  Umber  to  be  thinned ;  to  which, 
perhaps,  the  love  of  lucre  a  little  contributed*  The 
workmen,  for  every  tree  they  cut,  destroyed  three, 
by  letting  them  fall  on  each  other.  I  recehtod  a 
momentary  satisfaction  from  hearing  that  the  car- 
penter I  employed  had  cut  off  his  thumb  in  felling 
a  tree.  But  this  pleasure  was  soon  allayed,  when, 
upon  examining  his  measure,  I  found  that  lie  had 
measured  false,  and  cheated  me  of  twenty  per  cent.  * 

Instead  of  saddle-horses  I  bought  marts,  and 
hod  them  .sent  to  on  Arabian.  When  I  went,1 
some  months  after,  to  mount  them,  the  groom  tbH 
me  I  should  kill  the  foals ;  and  now  I  walk  on  foot, 
with  the  stable  full  of  horses,  unless  when,  With 
much  humility,  I  ask  to  be  admitted  into  the  chaise^ 
which  is  generally  refused  me. 

Remembering,  with  a  pleasing  complacency,  the 
Watcombe  pigs,  I  paid  thirty  shillings  for  a  sow 
with  pig.    My  wife  starved  them.    They  ran  over ' 
to  a  madman,  called  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  who  din 
trained  them  for  damage ;  and  the  mother,  with  tda1 
helpless  infants,  died  of  bad  usage. 

Loving  butter  much,  and  cream  more,  I  boogfct ! 
tw*  Dutch  cows,  and  had  plenty  of  both.    I  Jbade 
my  wife  a  present  of  two  more ;  she  learned  ffcfr 
way  to  market  for  their  produce ;  and  I  hare  t*mret 
got  a  bowl  of  cream  since. 

I  made  a  fine  hay-stack ;  but  quarrelled  with  my 
wife  as  to  the  manner  of  drying  the  hay,  and  boild* 
ing  the  stack.     The  hay-stack  took  fire ;  by  which 
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I  had  the  double  mortification  of  losing  my  hay, 
and  finding  my  wife  had  more  sense  than  myself. 

J  kept  no  plough ;  for  which  I  thank  my  Maker.; 
because  then  I  must  have  wrote  this  letter  from  a 
g*oL 

I  paid  twenty  pounds  for  a  dung-hill,  because  I 
w^as  told  it  was  a  good  thing  *  and  now- 1  would 
give  any  body  twenty  shillings  to  tell  me  what  to  da 
with  it. 

I  built  and  stocked  a  pigeon-house ;  but  the  cats 
watched  below,  the  hawks  hovered  above  j  and 
pigeon-soup,  roasted  pigeon,  #r  cold  pigeon-pie, 
have  I  never  seen  since*  > 

I  fell  to  drain  apiece  of  low  ground  behind  the 
house;,  but  hit  upon  the  tail  of  the  rock,  and  drain- 
ed the  well .  of  the  house  ;  by  which  I  can  get  no 
water  for  my  victuals. 

I,  entered  into  a  great  project  for  selling  limey' 
upon  a  promise  from  one  of  my  own  farmers  to  give 
me  land  off.  bis.  farm-  But  when  I  went  to  take  off 
the  ground,  be  laughed,  said  he  had  choused  die 
lawyer,  and  exposed  me  to  a  dozen  law-suits  for 
breach  of  bargains,  which  I  coald  not  perform. 

iX  fattened  black  cattle  and  sheep ;  but  could  not 
agree  with  the  butchers  about  the  price.      Fronts 
mage  economy,  we  eat  them  ourselves,  and  almost 
killed  all  the  family  with  surfeits. 

J.  bought  two  score  of  she-year  old  wethers -for 
my  own  table;  but  a  butcher,  who  rented  one  of  the 
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fields,  put  my  mark  upon  his  own  carrion  sheep; 
by  which  I  have  been  living  upon  carrion  all  the 
summer. 

I  brewed  much  beer;  but.  the  small  turned  soar, 
and  the  servants  drank  all  the  strong. 

I  found  a  ghost  in  the  house,  whose  name  was 
M'Alister,  a  pedlar,  that  had  been  killed  in  one  of 
the  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house  two  <cen tunes  ago. 
No  servant  would  go  on  an  errand  after  the  sun  was 
set  for  fear  of  M'Alister,  which  obliged  me  to  set 
off  one  set  of  my  servants.  Soon  after  the  house* 
keeper,  your  old  friend  Mrs.  Brown,  died,  aged  90 ; 
and  then  the  belief  ran,  that .  another  ghost  was  in 
the  house,  upon  which  many  of  the  new  set  of  ser- 
vants begged  leave  to  quit  the  house,  and  got  it. 
.  In  one  thing  only  I  have  succeeded.  I  have 
quarrelled  with  all  my  neighbours ;  so  •  that,  with  a 
dozen  gentlemen's  seats  in  my  view,  I  stalk  alone 
like  a  lion  in  a  desart. 

I  thought  I  should  have  been  happy  with  my 
tenants,  because  I  could  be  insolent  to  them  without1 
their  being  insolent  to  me.  But  they  paid  me  no 
rent ;  $uid  in  a  few  days  I  shall  have  above  one-half 
of  the  very,  few  friends  I  have  in  the  country  in  a 
prison. 

9  Such  being  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  I  in* 
tend  to  quit  them  all  in  about  a  month,  to  submit  to 
the  mortification  of  spending  the  spring  in  London, 
where,  I  am  happy  to  hear,  we  are  to  meet.     But  I 
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am  infinitely  happier  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Dalrymple 
is  doing  so  well.  May  God  preserve  her  long  to> 
you  !  for  she  is  a  fine  creature.  * 

Just  when  I  was  going  to  you  last  spring,  I  re* 
ceived  a  letter  from  Bess  that  she  was  dying.  I* 
put  off  my  journey  to  Watcombe,  and  almost  killed 
myself  with  posting  to  Scotland,  where  I  found1 
Madam  in  perfect  good  health.  Yours  always,  myf 
dear  Jack,  John  Dalrymple.- 

Nichols*  Illustrations,  Vol.  i.    •' 


The  Desolation  brought  upon  some  Provinces  of  Oude. 
by  the  Misgovemment  of  Colonel  Hannayy  and  the*. 
Insurrection  at  Goruckpore  against  that  Officer  in 
consequence. 

[From  Mr.  Sheridan's  celebrated  oration  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.] 

->  •  *  ...» 

If  we  could  suppose  a  person  to  have  come  suddenly 
into  the   country,  unacquainted  with  any  circutnut 
stances  that  had  passed  since  the  days  of  Sujah  uf ' 
Dowlah,  he  would  naturally  ask—what  cruel  hantit' 
has  wrought  this  wide  desolation,  what  barbarian* 
foe  has  invaded  the  country,  has  desolated  its  fields, ■ 
depopulated  its  villages  ?    He  would  ask,  what  d»* 
puted  succession,  civil  rage,  or  frenzy  of  the  inhabit 
tants,  had  induced  them  to  act  in  hostility  to  the ; 
words  of  God,  and  the  beauteous  works  of  man?  { 
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He  would  ask,  what  religious  zeal  or  frenzy  had 
added  to  the  mad  despair  and  horrors  of  war  ?  The 
ruin  is  unlike  any  thing  that  appears  recorded  iir 
any  age;  it  looks  like  neither  the  barbarities  .of 
men,  nor  the  judgments  of  vindictive  heaven.  There 
fe  a  waste  of  desolation,  as  if  caused  by  fell  destroyers 
never  meaning  to  return,  and  making  but  a  short 
period  of  their  rapacity.  It  looks  as  if  some  fabled 
monster  had  made  its  passage  through  the  country, 
whose  pestiferous  breath  had  blasted  more  than  its 
voracious  appetite  could  devour. 

If  there  had  been  any  men  in  the  country  who 
had  not  their  hearts  and  souls  so  subdued  by  fear, 
as  to  refuse  to  speak  the  truth  at  all  upon  sucb  a 
subject,  they  would  have  told  him,  there  had  been 
no  war  since  the  time  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah — tyrant, 
indeed,  as  he  was,  but  then  deeply  regretted  by  his 
subjects — that  no  hostile  blow  of  an  enemy  had  been 
struck  in  that  land — that  there  had  been  no  disputed 
succession — no  civil  war — no  religious  frenzy.  But 
that  these  were  the  tokens  of  British  friendship,  the 
marks  left  by  the  embraces  of  British  allies — more! 
dreadful  than  the  blows  of. the  bitterest  enemy. 
They  would  tell  him,  that  these  allies  had  converted . 
a  prince  into  a  slave,  to  make  him  the  principal  in 
the  extortion  upon  his  subjects ;— that  their  rapacity 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  supplying 
their  avarice  diminished ; — that  they  made  the  Sove- 
reign pay  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  an  increased 
price,  because  the  labour  of  extortion  and  plunder 
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increased.     To  such  causes,  they  would  tell  him, 
these  calamities  were  owing. 

Need  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  strong  testi- 
mony of  Major  Naylor  when  he  rescued  Colonel 
Hannay  from  their  hands — where  you  see  that  this 
people,  born  to  submission,  and  bent  to  most  abject 
subjection — that  even  they,  in  whose  meek  hearts 
injury  had  never  yet  begat  resentment,  nor  even 
despair  bred  courage — that  their  hatred,  their  ab- 
horrence of  Colonel  Hannay  was  such,  that  they 
clung  round  him  by  thousands  and  thousands— * 
that  when  Major  Naylor  rescued  him,  they  re- 
fused life  from  the  hand  that  could  rescue  Han- 
nay;— that  they  nourished  this  desperate  consola* 
tion,  that  by  their  death  they  should  at  least  thin 
the  number  of  wretches  who  suffered  by  his  devas- 
tation and  extortion.  He  says  that,  when  he  cross- 
ed the  river,  he  found  the  poor  wretches  quivering 
upon  the  parched  banks  of  the  polluted  river,  en- 
couraging their  blood  to  flow,  and  consoling  them- 
selves with  the  thought,  that  it  would  not  sink  into 
the  earth,  but  rise  to  the  common  God  of  humanity, 
and  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  on  their  destroyers  ! 
This  warm  description— which  is  no  declamation  of 
mine,  but  founded  on  actual  fact,  and  in  fair  clear 
proof  before  your  Lordships — speaks  powerfully 
what  the  cause  of  these  oppressions  were,  and  th$ 
perfect  justness  of  those  feelings  that  were  occasion-? 
ed  by  them.  And  yet,  my  Lords,  I  am  asked  to 
prove  why  these  people  arose  in  such  concert :— 
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."  there  must  have  been  machinations,  forsooth,  and 
the  Begums'  machinations,  to  produce  all  this  !"— 
Why  did  they  rise  ? — Because  they  were  people  in 
human  shape ;  because  patience  under  the  detested 
tyranny  of  man  is  rebellion  to  the  sovereignly  of 
God ;  because  allegiance  to  that  Power  that  gives 
us  the  forms  of  men,  commands  us  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  men.  And  never  yet  was  this  truth  dis- 
missed from  the  human  heart— never  in  any  time, 
in  any  age — never  in  any  clime,  where  rude  man 
ever  had  any  social  feeling,  or  where  corrupt  re- 
finement had  subdued  all  feelings — never  was  this 
one  unextinguishable  truth  destroyed  from  the  heart 
of  man,  placed,  as  it  is,  in  the  care  and  centre  of  it 
by  his  Maker,  that  man  was  not  made  the  property 
of  man ;  that  human  power  is  a  trust  for  human 
benefit;  and  that  when  it  is  abused,  revenge  be- 
comes justice,  if  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  injured. 
These,  my  Lords,  were  the  causes  why  these  people 
rose. 

Exercise  of  Mental  Abilities  towards  Evil  Purposes. 

Another  passage  in  the  second  day's  speech  is  remarkable, 
as  exhibiting  a  sort  of  tourney  of  intellect  between  Sheridan 
and  Burke,  and  in  that  field  of  abstract  speculation  which 
was  the  favourite  arena  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Burke  had,  in 
opening  the  prosecution,  remarked,  that  prudence  is  a  qua- 
lity incompatible  with  vice,  and  can  never  be  effectively  en- 
listed in  its  cause  :  "  I  never  (he  said)  knew  a  man  who  was 
bad,  fit  for  service  that  was  good.     There  is  always  some 
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disqualifying  ingredient,  mixing  and  spoiling  the  compound* 
The  man  seems  paralytic  on  that  side,  his  muscles  there 
have  lost  their  very  tone  and  character— they  cannot  move* 
In  short,  the  accomplishment  of  any  thing  good  is  a  physical 
impossibility  for  such  a  man.  There  is  decrepitude  as 
well  as  distortion:  he  could  not  if  he  would,  is  not  more 
certain  than  that  he  would  not  if  he  could."  To  this  senti- 
ment the  allusions  in  the  following  passage  refer : — 

.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  is  one  idea 
which  must  arise  in  your  Lordships'  minds  as  a 
subject  of  wonder, — how  a  person  of  Mr.  Hastings9 
reputed  abilities  can  furnish  such  matter  of  accusation 
against  himself.  For  it  must  be  admitted,  that  never 
was  there  a  person  who  seems  to  go  so  rashly  to  work, 
with  such  an  arrogant  appearance  of  contempt  for  all 
conclusions  that  may  be  deduced  from  what  he  ad- 
vances upon  the  subject.  When  he  seems  most 
earnest  and  laborious  to  defend  himself,  it  appears 
as  if  he  had  but  one  idea  uppermost  in  his  mind-— a 
determination  not  to  care  what  he  says,  provided  he 
keeps  clear  of  fact.  He  knows  that  truth  must  convict 
him,  and  concludes,  d  converso,  that  falsehood  will 
acquit  him ;  forgetting  that  there  must  be  some  con- 
nexion, some  system,  some  co-operation,  or  other- 
wise his  host  of  falsities  fall  without  an  enemy,  self- 
discomfited  and  destroyed.  But  of  this  he  never 
seems  to  have  had  the  slightest  apprehension.  He 
falls  to  work,  an  artificer  of  fraud,  against  all  the 
rules  of  architecture  ; — he  lays  his  ornamental  work 
first,  and  his  massy  foundation  at  the  top  of  it;  and 
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thus  his  whole  building  tumbles  upon  his  head. 
Other  people  look  well  to  their  ground,  choose  their 
position,  and  watch  whether  they  are  likely  to  be 
surprised  there ;  but  he,  as  if  in  the  ostentation  of 
his  heart,  builds  upon  a  precipice,  and  encamps 
upon  a  mine,  from  choice.  He  seems  to  have  no 
one  actuating  principle,  but  a  steady  persevering 
resolution  not  to  speak  the  truth,  or  to  tell  the  tact, 
It  is  impossible  almost  to  treat  conduct  of  this 
kind  with  perfect  seriousness ;  yet  I  am  aware  that 
it  ought  to  be  more  seriously  accounted  for,  because 
I  am  sure  it  has  been  a  sort  of  paradox,  which  most 
have  struck  your  Lordships,  how  any  person  having 
so  many  motives  to  conceal— -having  so  many  rea- 
sons to  dread  detection— should  yet  go  to  work  so 
clumsily  upon  the  subject.  It  is  possible,  indeed* 
that  it  may  raise  this  doubt— whether  such  a  person 
is  of  sound  mind  enough  to  be  a  proper  object  of 
punishment ;  or  least  it  may  give  a  kind  of  confused 
notion,  that  the  guilt  cannot  be  of  so  deep  and  black 
a  grain  over  which  such  a  thin  veil  was  thrown,  and 
so  little  trouble  taken  to  avoid  detection,  I  am 
aware  that,  to  account  for  this  seeming  paradox, 
historians,  poets,  and  even  philosophers — at  least  of 
ancient  times — have  adopted  the  superstitious  solu- 
tion of  the  vulgar,  and  said  that  the  gods  deprive 
men  of  reason  whom  they  devote  to  destruction  or 
to  punishment  But  to  unassuming  or  unprejudiced 
reason,  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  any  supposed 
supernatural  interference;  for  the  solution  will  be 
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found  in  the  eternal  rules  that  formed  the  mind,  and 
gave  a  quality  and  nature  to  every  passion  that  in* 
habits  in  it. 

An  honourable  friend  of.  urine,  who  is  *>ow,<I 
believe,  near  me,— a  gentleman,  to  whom  I  never 
can  on  any  occasion  refer  without  feelings  of  respect* 
and,  on  this  subject,  without  feelings  of  the  most 
grateful  homage,— a  gentleman,  whose  abilities  upea 
this  occasion,  as  upon  some  former  ones,  happily 
for  the  glory  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  are  not 
intrusted  merely  to  the  perishable  eloquence  of  th* 
day,  but  will  live  to  be  the  admiration  of  that  hour 
when  all  of  us  are  mute,  and  most  of  us -forgotten  j 
—-that  honourable  gentleman  has  told  you,  that 
Prudence,  the  first  of  virtues,  never  can  be  used  M 
the  cause  of  vice.  If,  reluctant  and  diffident,  I 
might  take  such  a  liberty,  I  should  express  a  doubt* 
whether  experience,  observation,  or  history,  will 
warrant  us  in  fully  assenting  to  this  observation,  it 
is  a  noble  and  a  lovely  sentiment,  my  Lords,  worthy 
the  mind  of  him  who  uttered  it,  worthy  that  proud 
disdain,  that  generous  scorn  of  the  means  and  in^ 
struments  of  vice,  which  virtue  and  genius  nnttt 
ever  feel.  But  I  should  doubt  whether  we  can  tread 
the  history  of  a  Philip  of  Macedon*  a  Caesar,  or  a 
Cromwell,  without  confessing  that  there  have  been 
evil  purposes,  baneful  to  the  peace  and  to  the  rights 
of  men,  conducted — if  I  may  not  say  with  prudence 
or  with  wisdom — yet  with  awful  craft  and  most  suc- 
cessful and  commanding  subtilty.     If,  however,  I 
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might  make  a  distinction,  I  should  say  that  it  is  the 
proud  attempt  to  mix  a  variety  of  lordly  crimes,  that 
unsettles  the  prudence  of  the  mind,  and. breeds  this 
distraction  of  the  brain..  •  One  master-passion,  domi- 
neering in  the  breast,  may  win  the  faculties  of  the 
understanding  to  advance  its  purpose,  and  to  direct 
to  that  object  every  thing  that  thought  or  human 
knowledge  can  effect;  but,  to  succeed,  it  must 
maintain  a  solitary  despotism  in  the  mind-— each 
rival  profligacy  must  stand  aloof,  or  wait  in  abject 
vassalage  upon  its  throne.  For  the  Power,  that  has 
not  forbade  the  entrance  of  evil  passions  into  man's 
mind,  has,  at  least,  forbade  their  union; — if  they 
meet  they  defeat  their  object,  and  their  conquest,  or 
their  attempt  at  it,  is  tumult.  Turn  to  the  Virtues, 
—how  different  the  decree  !  Formed  to  connect,  to 
jblend,  to  associate,  and  to  co-operate ;  bearing  the 
same  course,  with  kindred  energies  and  harmonious 
sympathy,  each  perfect  in  its  own  lovely  sphere, 
each  moving  in  its  wider  or  more  contracted  orbit, 
with  different,  but  concentering  powers,  guided  .by 
the  same  influence  of  reason,  and  endeavouring  at 
the  same  blessed  end — the  happiness,  of  the  indivi- 
dual, the  harmony  of  the  species,  and  the,  glory  of 
the  Creator,  In  the  Vices,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  discord  that  ensures  the  defeat—each  clamours 
to  be  heard  in  its  own  barbarous  language ;  each 
claims  the  exclusive  cunning  of  the  brain ;  each 
thwarts  and  reproaches  the  other ;  and  even  while 
their  fell  rage  assails  with  common  hate  the  peace 
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and  virtue  of  .the  world,  the  civil  war  among  their 
owti  tumultuous  legions  defeats  the- purpose  of  die 
foul  conspiracy.  These  are  the  Furies  of  the  mind* 
my  Lords,  that  unsettle  the  understanding;  these 
are  the  Furies  that  destroy  the  virtue,  Prudence,— 
while  the  distracted  brain  and  shivered  intellect  pro- 
claim the  tumult  that  is  within,  and  bear  their  testi- 
monies from  the  mouth  of  God  himself  to,  the  foul 
condition  of  the  heart. 

Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan. 
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■  i  .  ■ 

(By  the  Rev,  Alexander  Stewart,  Minister  of  Doughs.  J    • 

In  whatever  light  we  view  education,  it  cannot  &il 
to  appear  the  most  important  subject  that  can  en* 
gage  the  attention  of  mankind.  When  we  contrast 
the  ignorance,  the  rudeness,  and  the  helplessness  of 
the  savage,  with  the  knowledge,  the  refinement,  and 
the  resources  of  civilized  man,  the  difference  be- 
tween them  appears  so  wide,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  of  the  same  species.  Yet  compare 
the  infant  of  the  savage  with  that  of  the  most  en- 
lightened philosopher,  and  you  will  find  them  in  all 
respects  the  same.  The  same  "  high  capacious 
powers"  of  mind  "  lie  folded  up"  in  both ;  and  in 
both,  the  organs  of  sensation  adapted  to  these  mental 
powers   are   exactly   similar.      All   the  difference, 
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is  afterwards  to  distinguish  them,  depends 
upbn  their  education.      While  the  mind  of  the 
savage,  left  entirely  neglected,  will  scarcely  raise 
him  above  the  level  of  the  animals  around  him,  in- 
sensible to  all  the  wonders  of  creation,  and  shut  out 
from  all  the  treasures  of  nature,  the  more  fortunate 
member  of  enlightened   society,  whose  capacities 
shall  be  evolved  by  a  proper  education,  will  compre- 
hend within  the  ample  range  of  his  intelligence  the 
universe  of  God ;  all  the  ^beauties  of  creation  will 
lie  unveiled  before  him ;  nature  will  unlock  to  him 
her  sacred  stores,  and  reveal  her  secret  laws ;  the 
powers  of  other  creatures  will  become  subject  to  his 
control;  and  the  faculties  and  the  attainments  of 
men  will  be  made  subservient  to  his  advantage  or 
his  delight. — Such  is  the  importance  of  education  to 
tjie  intellectual  improvement,  and  consequently  to 
the  happiness  of  man.     But  it  is  not  by  his  intellec- 
tual improvement  alone  that  it  enlarges  the  sphere 
of  his  enjoyment     It  opens  to  him  sources  of  still 
more  exquisite  pleasure,  in  the  moral  and  religions 
tendencies  of  his  nature*    The  untutored  barbarian,' 
like  the  beasts  which  he  hunts  for  subsistence,  or 
from  which  he  dreads  destruction,  acts  merely  undef 
the  guidance  of  instinct,  or  from  the  impulse  of 
appetite,  passion,  or  feeling.    A  stranger  to  con- 
trol,  he  acknowledges  no  law  but  his  own  will; 
Not  disciplined  to  subordination,  or  trained  to  re- 
flect on  the  relations  of  society,  and  the  duties  which 
arise  out  of  these  relations,  he  submits  to  no  supe- 
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rior,  but  the  leader  whom  he  chooses  to  conduct 
him  to  the  gratification  of  his  private  or  national 
animosities;  and  his  wildest  desires  are  indulged 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  any  future  conse- 
quence, or  to  any  feelings  or  interests  but  his  own* 
His  enjoyments,  therefore,  are  entirely  selfish ;  and. 
gloomy  as  they  are  contracted,  they  spring  merely 
from  the  gratification  of  the  most  ferocious  passions, 
or  the  most  grovelling  appetites.  Even  his  religion 
tends  only  to  debase  his  nature,  and  to  increase  hi* 
wretchedness.  His  devotion  is  a  feeling  of  terror; 
and  the  whole  system  of  his  superstition  is  a  fabric 
reared  by  his  vices,  which  it  serves,  of  course,  to 
fortify  and  confirm.  Ascribing  to  his  gods  his  own* 
passions  and  partialities,  he  hears  in  the  thunder 
and  the  hurricane  only  the  voice  of  their  wrath* 
which  he  is  led  to  appease  by  some  dreadful  expia- 
tion, or  by  some  deed  of  feller  vengeance  against 
their  enemies  .and  his  own.  He  may  hope  for  im- 
mortality; for. who  ever  left  the  precincts  of  thi* 
world  without  casting  forward  an  anxious  look  to 
another  ? ,  But  the  scenes  which  he  pictures  to  hinw 
self  beyond  the  limits  of  time,  derive  all  their  colour^ 
ingirpm  his.«wn  dark  imagination;  and  the  enpec-: 
tation  of  a  heaven,  not  of  tranquil  benignity,  but  o£ 
insulting  triumph  over  vanquished  foes,  inflames  to 
greater  violence  the  malignant  passions  which  rankle- 
in  his  breast.  > 

Can  a  nature  thus  selfish,  thus  fiend-like,  thus* 
wretched,  be  transformed  by  any  culture  into  the 
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likeness  of  man,  as  we  contemplate  him  in  the  more 
enlightened  and  happier  regions  of  the  world  ?    Do 
the  men  whom  we  see  united  in  regular  communi- 
ties, directed  by  the  same  government,  submitting 
to  the  same  laws,  and,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
private  interest,  co-operating  towards  the  general, 
good,  bear  any  affinity  to  the  lawless,  and  untracea- 
ble native  of  the  wilderness  ?  .  Are  the  benevolent 
schemes,  which  embrace  in  their  object  the  happi- 
ness of  millions,  conceived  by  minds  akin  to  those, 
whose  ingenuity  was  never  exercised  but  in  plans  of 
murder  and  devastation  ?   Is  the  heart  which  knows 
no  aim  superior  to  the  gratification  of  the-  lowest 
appetites,  and  the  most  odious  passions,— which  in- 
vests in  its  own  grossness  even  the  powers  of  heaven,' 
whom  it  fancies  the  abettors  of  its  lust  and  malig- 
nity—-of  a  common  descent,  and  of  a  kindred  na- 
ture, with  his,  who,  spurning  each  low  and  .sordid 
object,    "  exalts   his   generous   aim   to  all   diviner 
deeds," — who,  glowing  with  the  inspiration  of  celes- 
tial love,  beholds  in  all  creatures  the  objects  of  the 
Creator's  paternal  regard,  and  rejoices  in  co-operat-: 
ing  with  the  divine  beneficence?    Can,  the >  earth- 
bound  soul,  .which  scarcely  darts  a  glance  beyond, 
the  tomb,  or  which,  through  the  mist  of  sensuality, 
seems  to  descry. a  country,  where  the  unhallowed 
desires  by  which  it  is  now  agitated  shall  riot  in  foil 
enjoyment,— claim  alliance  with  the  heaven+born,* 
heaven-aspiring  spirit,  whose  thoughts,  wandering 
through  eternity,  rejoice  in  the  anticipation  of  ks 
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escape  from  the  encumbrance  of  mortality,  and  of 
its  perpetual  progress  in  excellence  and  felicity  ? 

Yes  !  these  natures,  opposite  as  they  appear,  are' 
formed  originally  after  the  same  image.     It  is  tor 
education  alone  that  the  civilized  and  enlightened 
man  owes  all  his  superiority.    It  is  education  whichy 
raising  him  above  the  degrading  dominion  of  sensey 
teaches  him  to  respect  die  voice  of  reason,  and  to 
follow  her  as  the  guide  of  his  conduct.     It  is  edu- 
cation which  reminds  him  of  the  necessity  of  subor- 
dination in  regular  communities;  and  which,  con- 
vincing him  how  much  the  happiness  of  the  indivi- 
dual is  promoted  and  secured  by  submission  to  go- 
vernment and  laws,  expands  even  his  selfish  feelings 
into  loyalty  and  patriotism.     It  is  education  which, 
leading  him  to  reflect  on  the  ties  that  unite  him  with 
friends,  with  kindred,  and  with  the  great  family  of 
mankind,  makes  his  bosom  glow  with  social  tender- 
ness, confirms  the  emotions  of  sympathy  into  habi- 
tual benevolence,  imparts  to  him  the  elating  delight 
of  rejoicing  with   those   who   rejoice,    and,   if  his 
means  are  not  always  adequate  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  charity,  soothes  him,  at  least,  with  the  melan- 
choly pleasure  of  weeping  with  those  who  weep  :  in 
a  word,  which  renders   even  his  self-love   only  a 
modification    of  generosity,   and   enables    him    to 
gather  his  purest  bliss   from  seeing  others   blest. 
It  is  education  which,  elevating  his  thoughts  habi- 
tually to  his  Creator,  gives  constancy  to  his  virtues 
amidst  all  the  trials  of  life,  and  serenity  to  his  mind 
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amidst  all  its  evils ;  which  leads  him  to  repose  on 
the  wisdom,  die  goodness,  and  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Lord  of  the  universe;  and  carries  forward  his 
views  to  the  regions  of  immortality,  where  the  appa- 
rent confusion  and  intricacy  of  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence shall  be  unravelled  into  the  most  perfect 
order ;  and  the  toils,  and  struggles,  and  sufferings 
of  persevering  goodness,  shall  be  rewarded  with  an 
eternity  of  unalloyed  enjoyment. 

Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia. 
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PATHETIC,  MORAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS 

PIECES. 


COMPOSURE  OF  MIND  AMID  PREMATURE  DECAY. 
bruce's  ELEGY  TO  SPRING. 


"  Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest."— Gray. 

Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  elevate  and 
affect  the  heart,  than  the  reflection  upon  those  per- 
sonages who  have  performed  a  distinguished  part  on 
the  theatre  of  life,  whose  actions  were  attended  with 
important  consequences  to  the  world  around  them, 
or  whose  writings  have  animated  or  instructed  man* 
kind.  The  thought  that  they  are  now  no  more,  that 
their  ashes  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  meanest 
and  most  worthless,  affords  a  subject  of  contempla- 
tion, which,  however  melancholy,  the  mind,  in  a 
moment  of  pensiveness,  may  feel  a  secret  sort  of  de- 
light to  indulge  in.  "  Tell  her,"  says  Hamlet, 
"  that  she  may  paint  an  inch  thick  ;  yet  to  this  she 

must  come  at  last." 

z 
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When  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  his  numerous  army, 
saw  all  his  troops,  arranged  in  erdfr  before  him,  he 
burst  into  tears  at  the  thought,  that  in  a  short  time 
they  would  be  sweeped  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  be  removed  to  give  place  to  those  who  would 
fill  other  armies,  and  rank  under  other  generals. 

Something  of  what  Xerxes  felt,  from  the  consi- 
deration that  those  who  then  were  should  cease  to 
be,  it  is  equally  natural  to  feel  from  the  reflection, 
that  all  who  have  formerly  lived  have  ceased  to  live, 
and  that  nothing  more  remains  but  the  memory  of  a 
very  few,  who  have  left  some  memorial  which  keeps 
alive  their  names,  and  the  fame  with  which  those 
names  are  accompanied. 

But,  serious  as  this  reflection  may  be,  it  is  not  so 
deep  as  the  thought,  that,  even  of  those  persons  who 
were  possessed  of  talents  for  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  the  world,  for  having  their  memory  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  much  the  greater  part,  it  is 
likely,  from  hard  necessity,  or  by  some  of  the  van- 
ous  fatal  accidents  of  life,  have  beeu  excluded  from 
the  possibility  of  exerting  themselves,  or  of  being 
useful  either  to  those  who  lived  in  the  same  age,  or 
to  posterity*  Poverty  in  many*  and  untoward  cala- 
mity in  others,  have  "  chilled  the  genial  current  of 
the  soul ;"  and  numbers  have  been  cut  off  by  pre* 
mature  death,  in  die  midst  of  project  and  ambition* 
Bow  many  may  there  have  been,  in  the  ages  that 
are  past,  how  many  may  exist  at  this  very  moment, 
who,  with  all  the  talents  fitted  to  shine  in  the  world, 
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to  guide  or  to  instruct  it,  may,  by  some  secret  mis- 
fortune, have  had  their  minds  depressed,  or  die  fire 
of  their  genius  extinguished  ! 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections,  from  the 
perusal  of  a  small  Tohame  of  poems,  which  happen* 
now  to  he  before  me,  which,  though  possessed  of 
very  considerable  merit,  and  composed  in  this  coun- 
try, are,  I  believe,  very  little  known.  In  a  well 
written  preface,  the  reader  is  told,  That  most  of 
them  are  the  production  of  Michael  Bruce :  that  thM 
Michael  Bruce  was  bora  in  a  remote  village  in  Kill* 
rosshire,  and  descended  from  parents  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  tfeefr 
lives  ;  that  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Ms  age  he  was 
seized  with  a  consumption,  which  p*t  an  end  to  his 
life.  -,-.$. 

Nothing,  methinks,  has  more  the  power  of  awak- 
ening benevolence,  than  the  consideration  of  genius* 
thus  depressed  by  situation,  suffered  to  pine  in  ob- 
scurity, and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  this  urifblv 
tsraate  young  man,  to  perish,  it  may  be,  for  want  «f 
those  comforts  and  conveniences  which  might  havtf 
fostered  a  delicacy  of  frame  or  of  mind  itt  calculated 
to  bear  the  hardislhtps  which  poverty  lays  6»  both; 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  pass  the  place  (a  little 
hamlet,  skirted  with  a  circle  of  old  ash  trees,  about 
two  raiies  on  this  side  of  Kinross)  where  Michaet 
Bruce  resided; — I  never  look  on  his  dwelling*  (i 
small  thatched  house,  distinguished  from  the  cot- 
tages of  the  other  inhabitants  only  by  a  s&&t&  «#«<• 
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dow  at  the  end,  instead  of  a  lattice,  fringed  with  a 
honeysuckle  plant,  which  the  poor  youth  had  trained 
around  it) ; — I  never  find  myself  in  that  spot,  but  I 
stop  my  horse  involuntarily,  and,  looking  on  the 
window,  which  the  honeysuckle  has  now  almost 
covered,  in  the  dream  of  the  moment,  I  picture  out 
a  figure  for  the  gentle  tenant  of  the  mansion.  I  wish, 
and  my  heart  swells  while  I  do  so,  that  he  were  alive, 
and  that  I  were  a  great  man,  to  have  the  luxury 
of  visiting  him  there,  and  of  bidding  him  be  hap- 
py.  1  cannot  carry  my  readers  thither;  but,  that 

they  may  share  some  of  my  feelings,  I  will  present 
them  with  an  extract  from  a  poem  in  the  little  vo- 
lume before  me,  which  from  the  subject,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  written,  cannot  fail  of  touch- 
ing the  heart  of  every  man  who  reads  it 

A  young  man  of  genius,  in  a  deep  consumption, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  feeling  himself  every  mo- 
ment going  faster  to  decline,  is  an  object  sufficiently 
interesting ;  but  how  much  must  every  feeling  on 
the  occasion  be  heightened  when  we  know,  that  this 
person  possessed  so  much  dignity  and  composure  of 
mind,  as  not  only  to  contemplate  his  approaching 
fate,  but  even  to  write  a  poem  on  the  subject ! 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  any  language, 
is  that  of  the  Abb6  de  Chaulieu,  written  in  expec- 
tation of  his  own  death,  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Ferre, 
lamenting  his  approaching  separation  from  his  friend* 
Michael  Bruce,  who,  it  is  probable,  never  heard  of 
the  Abb6  de  Chaulieu,  has  also  written  a  poem  on 
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his  death ;  with  the  latter  part  of  which  I  shall  con- 
clude this  paper.  Lord  Ckaig. 

[  The  poem  is  here  given  entire.'} 
ELEGY  TO  SPRING. 

I. 

'Tis  past :  the  iron  North  has  spent  his  rage ; 

Stern  Winter  now  resigns  the  length'ning  day ; 
The  stormy  howlings  of  the  winds  assuage, 

And  warm  o'er  ether  western  breezes  play. 

II. 

Of  genial  heat  and  cheerful  light  the  source, 
From  southern  climes,  beneath  another  sky, 

The  sun,  returning,  wheels  his  golden  course  y 
Before  his  beams  all  noxious  vapours  fly.   ; 

III. 

Far  to  the  north  grim  Winter  draws  his  train, 
To  his  own  clime,  to  Zembla's  frozen  shore ; 

Where,  thron'd  on  ice,  he  holds  eternal  reign ; . 
Where  whirlwinds  madden,  and  where  tempests 
roar. 

IV- 

Loos'd  from  the  bands  of  frost,  the  verdant  ground 
Again  puts  on  her  robe  of  cheerful  green, 

Again  puts  forth  her  flow'rs ;  and  all  around,  ,  r 
Smiling,  the  cheerful  face  of  spring  is  seen, 
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V. 

Behold  !  the  trees  new-deck  their  withered  boughs, 
Their  ample  leaves,  the  hospitable  plane, 

The  taper  elm,  and  lofty  ash  disclose ; 

The  blooming  hawthorn  variegates  the  scene, 

VI. 

The  lily  of  the  vale,  of  flowers  the  queen, 
Puts  on  the  robe  she  neither  sew'd  nor  spun : 

The  birds  on  ground,  or  on  the  branches  green, 
Hop  to  and  fro,  and  glitter  in  the  sun. 

VII. 

Soon  as  o'er  eastern  hills  the  morning  peers, 
From  her  low  nest  the  tufted  lark  upsprings ; 

And,  cheerful  singing,  up  the  air  she  steers ; 

Still  high  she  mounts,  still  loud  and  sweet  she  sings. 

VIII. 

On  the  green  furze,  cloth'd  o'er  with  golden  blooms 
,  That  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  all  around, 
The  linnet  sits,  and  tricks  his  glossy  plumes, 
While  o'er  the  wild  his  broken  notes  resound. 

IX. 

While  the  sun  journeys  down  the  western  sky, 
Along  the  green  sward,  mark'd  with  Roman  mound, 

Beneath  the  blithsome  shepherd's  watchful  eye,  : 
The  cheerful  lambkins  dance  and  frisk  around. 
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Now  is  the  time  for  thoie  who  wisdom  love, 
Who  love  to  walk  in  Virtue's  flow'ry  road* 

Along  the  lovely  paths  of  spring  to  rove, 
And  follow  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

XI. 

Thus  Zoroaster  studied  Nature's  laws; 

Thus  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  mankind ; 
Thus  heav'n-taught  Plato*  trac'd  th9  Aknighty  cau&e, 

And  left  the  Wond'ring  multitude  behind. 

XII. 

Thus  Ashley  gathered  academic  bays ; 

Thus  gentle  Thomson,  as  the  seasons  roll* 
Taught  them  to  sing  the  great  Creator's  praise,     '' 

And  bear  their  poef  s  name  from  pole  to  pel*. 

XIII. 

Thus  have  I  walk'd  along  the  dewy  lawn  \ 

My  frequent  foot  the  blooming  wild  hath  wjm&i  ; 

Before  the  lark  I've  sung  the  beauteous  dawn*     ;  <? 
And  gathered  health  from  all  die  gales  ottootn. 

XIV. 

And,  eVn  when  Winter  chittM  the  aged  year, 
I  wander'd  lonely  o'er  the  hoary  plain : 

Tho'  frosty  Boreas  warii'd  me  to  forbear, 
Boreas,  with  all  his  tempests,  warn'd  in  vain. 
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XV. 

Then,  sleep  my  nights,  and  quiet  bless'd  my  days ; 

I  fear'd  no  loss,  my  Mind  was  all  my  store; 
No  anxious  wishes  e'er  disturb'd  my  ease ; 

Heav'n  gave  content  and  health— I  ask'd  no  more. 

XVI. 

Now  Spring  returns :  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known ; 

Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  burns,  - 

And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown. 

XVII. 

Starting  and  shiv'ring  in  th'  inconstant  wind, 
Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  «f  what  I  was, 

Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclin'd, 
And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass : 

XVIII. 

The  winged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 
No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 

Whose  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the  dead, 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  that  rest. 

XIX. 

Oft  morning-dreams  presage  approaching  fate ; 

And  morning-dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are  true. 
Led  by  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  Death's  dark  gate, 

And  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu. 
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XX. 

I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  woe ; 

I  see  the  muddy  wave,  the  dreary  shore, 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below, 

Which  mortals  visit,  and  return  no  more. 

XXI. 

Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields  !  ye  cheerful  plains  ! 

Enough  for  me  the  church-yard's  lonely  mound, 
Where  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns, 

And    the  rank  grass  waves  o'er   the  cheerless 
ground. 

* 

XXII. 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  shut  of  eve, 
When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  laborers  eyes ; 

The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leave, 

And  talk  with  Wisdom  where  my  Daphnis  lies. 

XXIII. 

There  let  me  sleep  forgotten  in  the  clay, 
When  death  shall  shut  these  weary  aching  eyes ; 

Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day, 
Till  the  long  night's  gone,  and  the  last  morn  arise. 

Michael  Bruce's  Poems. 
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Look  where  he  comes— -in  this  embowVd  alcove 
Stand  close  conceal'd,  and  see  a  statue  move ; 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fix'd,  foot  falling  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasp'd  below, 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress, 
Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 
That  tongue  is  silent  now ;  that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song* 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend, 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renounc'd  alike  its  office  and  its  sport, 
Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short ; 
Both  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  sway, 
And  like  a  summer  brook  are  past  away. 
This  is  a  sight  for  Pity  to  peruse, 
Till  she  resemble  faintly  what  she  views, 
Till  Sympathy  contract  a  kindred  pain, 
Pierc'd  with  the  woes  that  she  laments  in  vain. 
This,  of  all  maladies  that  man  infest, 
Claims  most  compassion,  and  receives  the  least : 
Job  felt  it,  when  he  groan'd  beneath  the  tod 
And  the  barb'd  arrows  of  a  frowning  God ; 
And  such  emollients  as  his  friends  could  spare, 
Friends  such  as  his  for  modern  Jobs  prepare. 
Blest,  rather  curst,  with  hearts  that  never  feel, 
Kept  snug  in  caskets  of  close-hammer'd  steel, 
With  mouths  made  only  to  grin  wide  and  eat, 
And  minds,  that  deem  derided  pain  a  treat, 
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With  limbs  of  British  oak,  and  nerves  of  wire, 

And  wit  that  puppet-prompters  might  inspire* 

Their  sovereign  nostrum  is  a  clumsy  joke 

On  pangs  enforced  with  God's  severest  stroke. 

But  with  a  soul*  that  ever  felt  the  sting 

Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing : 

Not  to  molest,  or  irritate*  oar  raise 

A  laugh  at  his  expense,  is  slender  praise ; 

He  that  has  not  usurped  the  name  of  man, 

Does  all,  and  deems  too  little  all,  he  can, 

T  assuage  the  throbbings  of  the  fester*d  part, 

And  staunch  the  bleedings  of  a  broken  heart. 

'Tis  not,  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose, 

Forg'ry  of  fancy,  and  a  dream  of  woes ; 

Man  is  a  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 

Each  yielding  harmony  disposed  aright ; 

The  screws  revers'd  (a  task  which,  if  he  please, 

God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease), 

Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose, 

Lost,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  pow/r  and  use* 

Then  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  feir 

As  ever  recompens'd  the  peasant's  care, 

Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufted  hills, 

Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills,  ,   / 

Parks  in  which  Art  preceptress  Nature  weds, 

Nor  gardens  interspers'd  with  flow'ry  beds, 

Nor  gales,  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves, 

And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves, 

Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye, 

That  passes  all  lie  sees  unheeded  by ; 
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No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels, 

No  cure  for  such,  till  God,  who  makes  them,  heals. 

And  thou,  sad  sufFrer  under  nameless  ill, 

That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill, 

Improve  the  kind  occasion,  understand 

A  Father's  frown,  and  kiss  his  chast'ning  hand. 

To  thee  the  dayspring,  and  the  blaze  of  noon, 

The  purple  ev'ning  and  resplendent  moon, 

The  stars,  that,  sprinkl'd  o'er  the  vault  of  night, 

Seem  drops  descending  in  a  shower  of  light, 

Shine  not,  or  undesir'd  and  hated  shine, 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine  : 

Yet  seek  him,  in  his  favour  life  is  found, 

All  bliss  beside  a  shadow  or  a  sound : 

Then  heav'n,  eclips'd  so  long,  and  this  dull  earth, 

Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth ; 

Nature,  assuming  a  more  lovely  face, 

Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace, 

Shall  be  despis'd  and  overlook'd  no  more, 

Shall  fill  thee  with  delight  unfelt  before, 

Impart  to  things  inanimate  a  voice, 

And  bid  her  mountains  and  her  hills  rejoice ; 

The  sound  shall  run  along  the  winding  vales,     . 

And  thou  enjoy  an  Eden  ere  it  fails. 

Cowper.  . 
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COWPER  ON  THE  RECEIPT  OF  HIS  MOTHER^ 

PICTURE. 

O  that  those  lips  had  language  !  Life  has  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  solac'd  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  ! " 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it,)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own ; 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief, 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother  !  when  I  learn'd  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorr'wing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gav'st  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss— 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile  !  it  answers — Yes. 
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I  heard  the  bell  toll'd  on  thy  burial  day, 

I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 

And,  turning  from  my  nurs'ry  window,  drew 

A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  ! 

But  was  it  such  ? — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone, 

Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 

May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 

The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more  ! 

Thy  maidens,  griev'd  themselves  at  my  concern. 

Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 

What  ardently  I  wish'd,  I  long  believed. 

And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deoeWd. 

By  expectation  ev'ry  day  beguil'd, 

Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 

Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 

Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant-sorrow  spent, 

I  learn'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 

But,  though  I  less  depWd  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more* 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nurs'ry  floor; 
And  where  the  gard'ner  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapp'd 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  cap, 
'Tis  now  become  a  hist'ry  little  known, 
That  once  we  call'd  the  past'ral  house  our  own. 
Short-liv'd  possession  !  but  the  record  &ir, 
That  mem'ry  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  efikc'd 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  trac'd. 
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Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 
That  thou  mights*  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid ; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home. 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestow'd 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  giowM ! 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 
Ne'er  roughen' d  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes ; 
All  this  still  legible  in  mem'ry's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age* 
Adds  joy  to-duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial*  but  sincere, 
Not  scorn'd  in  Heav'n,  though  little  notie'd  here*  » 
Could  time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours* 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissu'd  fiow'rs, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  prick'd  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,   and 

smile), 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them 

here? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart— the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desir'd,  perhaps  I  might.— 
But  no — what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  lov'd,  and  thou  so  much, 
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That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weather'd  and  the  ocean  cross'd), 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle, 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift  1  hast  reach'd  the  shore, 
"  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar,,,# 
And  thy  lov'd  consort  on  the  dang'rous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest  toss'd, 
Sails  ripp'd,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost, 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosp'rous  course. 
Yet  O  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he  ! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthron'd,  and  rulers  of  the  Earth ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell — Time  unrevok'd  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 

•  Garth. 
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By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  t'  have  liv'd  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  renew'd  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft— 
Thyself  remov'd,  thy  pow'r  to  soothe  me  left. 

Cowper. 
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As  soon  as  Saville  could  man  his  feelings  for  the 
task,  he  set  out  for  the  mountains  of  Cumberland, 
to  view  the  graves  of  his  parents,  and  the  scenes  of 
his  own  boyish  days.  In  entering  on  such  a  jour- 
ney, there  comes  a  tinge  of  romance  over  almost  any 
mind ;  and,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  latter,  there  are 
few  things  not  immediately  connected  with  relation- 
ship and  affinity,  which  dash  the  cup  of  anticipated 
pleasure  more  rudely  from  the  hand.  Wlten  we 
leave  in  early  youth  the  scenes  of  our  infancy,  thesti 
scenes  remain  upon  the  mind  in  all  the  freshness  of 
infant  pleasure.  Pass  where  we  may,  or  happen  to 
us  what  will, — though  half  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  should  stretch  its  vast  curve  between,  and 
though  misfortune  should  roll  over  us  its  deepest 
and  most  turbid  wave, — still  the  calm  and  clear 
light  of  morning  plays  on  that  fairy-land  of  life,  and 

2a 
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reflects  a  pleasing  ray  over  its  gloomiest  prospects. 
But  then,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  this  pleasure  unbroken, 
we  must  not  return.  We  forget  not  the  scenes  of 
our  youth,  but  the  scenes  of  our  youth  forget  us ; 
and  while  we  sit  by  the  rivers  of  Babel,  thinking 
with  delight  on  the  promised  land,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  land  think  not  of  us.  The  grey-haired  rus- 
tics, whom  in  our  boyhood  we  regarded  as  the  ora- 
cles of  wisdom,  sleep  each  beneath  his  green  sod ;  our 
playmates  are  scattered,  or  have  forgotten  us ;  and 
the  hearths  around  which  we  laughed  and  talked 
the  winter's  evening,  are  either  razed  and  gone,  or 
in  the  hands  of  strangers,  who  have  no  feeling  and 
no  sympathy  in  common  with  us. 

Saville  felt  in  this  manner;  for,  through  all  the 
sorrow  which  had  settled  down  upon  him,  his  pulse 
was  beating  quicker  and  more  strongly  as  he  ap* 
proached  the  mountains  of  Cumberland*  The  con* 
tour  of  those  grand  features  of  nature  struck  a  count- 
terpart  in  his  bosom,  which  no  grief  could  altogether 
hide.  He  rode  alone  over  the  hills  which  he  had 
once  hoped  to  call  his  own ;  he  looked  for  the  house 
it*  which  he  had  drawn  his  first  breathy  the  pick* 
axe  of  an  old  labourer  was  rooting  out  die  last 
stone.  Glenfebgus. 
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THE  FOURTH  OF  JUNE— WRITTEN  IN  THE 

TEAR  1820. 

[This  piece  seem*  pretty  n^ar  a-kin  to  that  species  of  literary  composition 
commonly  called,  "  Prose  run  mad,**  The  writer,  no  doubt,  imagines 
it  as  truly  "  poetical  prose,"  as  the  critics  pronounced  Mr.  Southey's 
Vision  of  Judgment  to  be  "  prosaic  Terse."  It  is  the  sentiment  which 
pervades  it  that  has  secured  it  a  place  in  this  volume.] 

The  Fourth  of  June  !  What  a  crowd  of  associations 
of  times  long  past  arise  at  the  bare  mention  of  that 
day!  How  many  thousand  young  hearts  have 
bounded  in  transport  at  its  near  approach !  How 
many  have  passed  their  sleepless  nights  watching  its 
first  peep  of  dawn,  till  the  clamours  of  their  little 
artillery  made  the  walls  of  our  chambers  to  echo, 
"  Sleep  no  more  to  all  the  house."  And  how  does 
its  now  altered  scene  offer  matter  of  reflection  td 
every  thinking  mind.  So  lately  known  but  as  a  day 
of  tumult  and  rejoicing,  of  festivity  and  revelling— 
a  day  on  whieh  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life  were 
Overawed  by  the  splendour  of  its  parade  and  page* 
antry.  Now,  like  Hamlet  over  the  skull  of  Yorick* 
we  may  say  of  it,  where  be  now  your  flashes  of  mervt 
riment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ? 
quite  chop-fallen — and  to  this  complexion  all  worlds 
ly  grandeur  must  come. 

How  many  of  our  kindred  rose  from  infancy  tq 
manhood*— started  in  and  "  won  the  race  that  led  to 
"glory'sgoal"-*— conferred  honours  upon  their  country 
and  themselves— and  now  no  more,  who  still  knew 
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the  Fourth  of  June  as  no  other  than  a  day  singled 
from  the  annual  round,  and  rendered  sacred  to  and 
inseparable  from  public  rejoicing.  As  such,  Fergus- 
son  and  Burns  have  celebrated  it  in  imperishable 
lays ;  but,  now  for  it,  is  hushed  alike  the  laureat's 
lay,  and  the  cannon's  roar.  For  it  the  sempstress 
no  more  plies  her  needle — no  more  for  it  the  court 
butterfly  trims  his  airy  trappings,  and  longs  in 
breathless  expectation  to  mingle  in  the  fluttering 
crowd ;  and  heedless  now  is  the  man  of  office  to  pre- 
pare the  civic  feast,  and  preface  bumpers  to  the 
monarch,  the  statesman,  and  the  hero.  The  Fourth 
of  June,  now  only  in  name,  presents  a  sullen  monu- 
ment that  such  things  were.  It  is  as  the  pale  cold 
marble  over  the  tomb  of  him  who  once  swayed  the 
domains  of  the  empire  and  the  palace.  Now  the 
busy  hum  of  every-day  life  is  uninterrupted  by  its 
maddening  noise,  and  the  sober  path  of  industry 
pursued,  as  if  such  a  day  had  been  heretofore  un- 
noticed and  unhonoured.  The  Fourth  of  June  now 
reminds  us  of  the  transitory  nature  of  all  sublunary 
concerns — that  the  highest  honours  of  human  at- 
tainment, and  life,  and  honours,,  prolonged  to  the 
latest  period,  exhibit  only  "  Man  dressed  in  a  little 
brief  authority."  It  now  enforces  the  solemn  truth, 
that  the  longest  life  will  have  an  end ;  and,  over  the 
grave  of  an  aged  and  a  beloved  monarch,  proclaims 
that  the  highest  pitch  of  worldly  grandeur  bars  not 
against  its  wearer  the  portals  of  the  tomb,  where 
king  and  peasant  repose  on  equal  terms.  . 
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The  Fourth  of  June  this  year  passed  over  us  in 
the  tranquillity  of  a  Sabbath-day,  betokening  as  it 
were  an  earnest  of  a  day  of  rest  henceforth,  after  its 
bustle  and  turmoil  during  the  lapse  of  threescore 
years.  Original. 
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Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmless  head; 
The  war-horse  masterless  is  on  the  earth, 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth ; 
And  near  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remained, 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  reined  ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie, 
Whose  waters  mock  the  lips  of  those  that  die ; 
That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  in  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death, 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop— the  last — to  cool  it  for  the  grave ; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept, 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimson'd  turf  have  crept; 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste, 
But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taste ; 
They  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partake — 
Why  pause  ?  No  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake — 
It  is  unquenched,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not ; 
It  was  an  agony — but  now  forgot !  Byron. 
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[The  following  lines  are  extracted  from  the  "  Town  EcLoatrs,"  •  poem 
published  in  Edinburgh  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.  Distinguished 
alike  for  sterling  poetry  and  for  brutal  satire,  its  appearance  excited  ft 
hubbub  not  short  of  that  more  recently  occasioned  by  the  Chaldse 
Manuscript.  It  is  now  become  exceedingly  rare.  The  Editor  of  this 
volume  might  have  given  it  entire,  had  he  not  been  swayed  by  just  feel- 
ings of  respect  for  individuals  yet  alive,  venerable  in  talents  as  in  years, 
and  for  the  survivors  of  others  now  no  more,  the  objects  of  its)  satire. 
Again  to  point  the  finger  of  malice  at  such  characters,  might  to  them 
be  perfectly  innocuous.  It  is,  however,  but  an  unwtrtby  purpsfse  to 
pander  to  those  who  are*  mdre  prone  W  indulge  their  appetite  fokr  slanJer, 
than  to  appreciate  talents  and  virtues  exalted  above  the-  level  of  their 
own.] 

D.  Hast  thou  «ot  learned  poor  hapless  Aiitia' 0  fete  ! 
'Too  sad  to  hear,  too  cruel  to  delate* 
O,  will  net  heavfcn  its  arm  of  vengeance  bare ! 
Smite  the  assassin  gf  the  pregnant  fair, 
Who  first  entrant,  then  ldft  her  in  the  Share  ! 
She  bloom'd  in  *****'s  sweet  sequestered  dale, 
A  pure  and  fragrant  lily  of  tlte  vale, 
Her  parent's  *  datiihg,  till  a  spoiler  came, 
Robb'd  him  of  happiness  and  her  bf  fame ; 
Brought  her  in  triumph  to  this  godly  forth, 
Reflection's  pangs  in  folly's  stream  to  drttwn ; 
In  four  short  months  betrayed  die  sacred  trust, 
And  left  her  to  a  hireling's  brutal  hist. 


*  He  held  a  small  farm  under  the  seducer  of  fci*  only  child. 
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Soon  as  her  destiny  appeared  too  cleat1,  i 

Abandon'd  by  the  man  she  held  most  dear, 
In  abject  want*  (and  pkinder'd  by  the  knave 
To  whom  the  wretch  the  base  commission  gave ;     } 
With  lifted  eyes,  clasps  hands,  dishevel'  dhan% 
She  sat  a  monument  of  dumb  despair ; 
Till  in  the  poppy's  juice  fche  sought  repose, 
And  drank  a  long  oblivion  to  her  woes. 

R.   Did  not  die  neighbours,  kaowing  what  was  done* 
Swift  to  her  life's  relief  impatient  run ; 
Expel  the  poison  she  had  rashly  quafPd, 
And  save  her  from  distraction's  fatal  draught ; 
Pour  down  some  antidote  to  th'  horrid  bowl, 
And  give  a  respite  to  her  injurM  soul  ? 

# 

D.   In  stupid  apathy  they  staring  stood, 

No  head  conceiv'd,  no  hand  attempted  good ; 

Unmoved  they  heard  these  words—"  1 77tws£  depart, 

"  For  I  have  broke  a  tender  father's  heart ; 

"  Ah  !  why  on  earth  one  moment  should* I  fetay, 

"  When  all  I-  love  thereon  is  fled  «way  ? 

"  Ah  !  litde  thought  I  WthiA AM  Could  betray."      h 

She  ceas'd — a  torpor-seized  'each  polish'd  limb,      •  • 

Her  eyes,  once  brilliant,  waxing  dull  and  dim, 

The  potent  drug  congealing  ev'ry  grace, 

Blasting  the  roses  df  her  lovely  face, 

Till  stretch'd  she  lay,  when  fl^d  her  latest  breath, ' 

A  beauteous  statue  for  the  fane  of  death. 


i . 
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R.  Did  not  the  rigid  censurers  of  vice, 
Who  in  their  social  circles  are  so  nice ; 
The  prim,  the  pure,  the  pious,  and  precise, 
Consign  to  infamy's  remotest  den, 
And  hoot  the  monster  from  the  haunts  of  men  ? 

D.  Ah,  no  !  he  boldly  drives  his  mad  career , 
Struts  arm  in  arm  with  commoner  and  peer ; 
Whilst  he  can  drink,  and  dance,  and  dice,  and  whore, 
He's  still  "  a  damn'd  good  fellow,"  as  before. 

R.  If  rich,  ne'er  mind  what  conscience  saith  within, 
Here  poverty  alone  is  all  the  sin ; 
If  at  a  tayern  you  can  pay  your  stake, 
What  if  each  day  you  each  commandment  break* 
O  !  did  fond  mothers  rightly  understand, 
They  train  their  offspring  for  a  villain's  hand ; 
When  for  external  charms,  and  tinsel  grace, 
They  slight  the  mental  beauties  of  their  race ; 
Few  with  bold  mien,  and   limbs  expos'd,  would 

swerve 
From  modest  delicacy's  chaste  reserve. 
But  mark  the  lounge  of  fashionable  fools, 
The  public  flancings  of  our  boarding-schools ; 
Their  praise  matures  affected  impudence, 
And  vanity  runs  riot  with  expense : 
There  coxcombs,  hii^d  to  teach  the  tender  fair 
The  wanton  attitude,  the  wanton  air, 
Brush  the  fresh  bloom  from  off  the  rip'ning  plumb* 
And  leave  it  mellow  for  the  time  to  come. 
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And  it  hath  gone  into  the  grave  of  time— 
The  past — the  mighty  sepulchre  of  all ! 
That  solemn  sound — the  midnight's  mournful  chime, 
Was  its  deep  dead-bell ! — but,  within  the  hall, 
The  old  and  young  held  gladsome  festival. — 
What  hath  it  left  them,  thus  to  cause  such  joy  ? — 
Gray  hairs  to  some — and  hearts  less  green  to  all, 
And  fewer  steps  to  where  their  fathers  lie 
Low  in  the  church-yard  cell — cold — dark — and 
silently.— 

Strange  time  for  mirth— when  round  the  leafless 

tree 
The  wild  winds  of  the  winter  moan  and  sigh, 
And  while  the  twilight  saddens  o'er  the  lea, 
Mute  every  woodland's  evening  melody — 
Mute  the  wide  landscape — save  where,  hurrying  by, 
Roars  the  dark  torrent  on  its  headlong  flight, 
Or,  slowly  sailing  through  the  blackening  sky, 
Hoots  unto  solitude  the  bird  of  night, 
Seeking  the  domeless  wall— -the   turret's  hoary 

height: — 

And  yet  with  Nature,  sooth,  we  need  not  grieve ; 
She  does  not  heed  the  woes  of  human  kind : 
No ;  for  the  tempests  howl,  the  waters  heave 
Their  hoary  hills  unto  the  raging  wind, 
And  the  poor  bark  no  resting-place  can  find  ; 
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And  friends  on  shore  shall  weep— and  weep  in  vain, 
For,  to  the  ruthless  elements  consigned, 
The  seaman's  corpse  is  drifting  through  the  Alain, 
Ne'er  to  be  seen  by  them^-^ior  heard  of  e'er  again ! 

Now  o'er  the  skies  the  Orbs  of  light  are  spread. 

And  through  yon  shoreless  sea  they  wander  dn  :»— 

Where  is  the  place  of  your  abode,  ye  dead  ? 

To  what  far  regions  have  jour  spirits  gone  ? 

But  ye  are  silent— silent  as  the  stone 

That  gathers  moss  above  youfbed  of  rest, 

And  from  the  land  of  souls  returneth  none 

To  tell  us  of  the  place  to  which  we  haste  : 

But  time  will  tell  us  all— and  time  will  tell  us  b**fc 

How  still— how  soft-^and  yet  how  dread  is  ill 
The  scene  around  !<-*the  silent  earth  and  air  ! 
What  glorious  lamps  are  hung  in  Night's  high  hall-^- 
Htr  dome— ^so  vast,  magnificent,  and  fair ! 
Oh  !  for  an  angel's  wing,  to  waft  me  there  I 
How  sweet,  methinks,  e'en  for  #ne  little  d|ty, 
To  leave  this  cold,  dull  sphere  of  cloud  and  care, 
And  midst  the  immortal  bowers  above,  to  fetray 
In  lands  of  light  and  love — unblighted  by  decay  ! 

Surely  there  is  a  language  in  the  sky— 
A  voice  that  speaketh  of  a  world  to  come ; 
It  swells  from  out  thy  depths,  Immensity  ! 
And  tells  us  this  is  not  our  final  home. — 
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As  the  toss'd  bark,  amidst  the  ocean's  foam, 
Hails,  through  the  gloom*  the  beacon  o'er  the  wave ; 
So  from  life's  troubled  sea,  o'er  which  we  roam, 
Ttie  stars,  like  beaooti  lights,  beyond  the  grave,    i 
Shine  through  the  deep,  o'er  ^hich  our  barks  We 
hope  to  save! 

Now  gleams  the  moon  on  Arthur's  mighty  crest,   't 
That  dweller  of  the  fcir— abrupt  and  lone ;  * 

Hush'd  is  the  city  in  her  nightly  rest ; 
But  hark  !*— there  comes  a  sweet  and  solemn  tone*  i 
The  lingering  strains,  that  swell' d,  in  ages  gone* 
The  music  of  the  wake-^-uli  1  many  an  ear, 
Rais'd  from  the  pillow  gentle  sleep  hath  flown, 
Lists  with  delight,  while  blend  the  smile  and  tear, 
As  recollections  rise  of  many  a  vanisb'd  year. .  .  , 

It  speaks  of  former  scenes-— of  days  gone  by-*- 
Of  early  friendships— of  the  lov'd  and  lost — 
And  wakes  such  music  in  the  heart,  as  sigh 
Of  evening  wooes  from  harpstrings  gently  crofct ; 
And  thoughts  and  feelings  crowd — a  varied  host, 
O'er  the  lone  bosom  from  their  slumbers  deep, 
Unfelt  amidst  its  winter's  gathering  frost, 
Till  the  soft  spell  of  music  o'er  it  creep, 
And  thaw  the  ice  away,  and  bid  the  dreamer  weep  ! 

Edinburgh  Magazine. 
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DRUNKENNESS. 

Drunkenness  is  either  actual  or  habitual ;  jus£  as 
it  is  one  thing  to  be  drunk,  and  another  to  be  a 
drunkard.  What  we  shall  deliver  upon  the  sub- 
ject must  principally  be  understood  of  a  habit  of 
intemperance;  although' pari  of  the  guilt  and  dan- 
ger described,  may  be  applicable  to  casual  excesses ; 
and  all  of  it,  in  a  certain  degree,  forasmuch  ,as  every 
habit  is  only  a  repetition  of  single  instances. 

The  mischief  of  drunkenness,  from  which  we  are 
to  compute  the  guilt  of  it,  consists  in  the  following 
bad  effects : 

1.  It  betrays  most  constitutions  either  to  extra- 
vagances of  anger,  or  sins  of  lewdness. 

2.  It  disqualifies  men  for  the  duties  of  their 
station,  both  by  the  temporary  disorder  of  their 
faculties,  and  at  length  by  a  constant  incapacity  and 
stupefaction. 

3.  It  is  attended  with  expenses,  which  can  often 
be  ill  spared. 

4.  It  is  sure  to  occasion  uneasiness  to  the  family 
of  the  drunkard. 

5.  It  shortens  life. 

To  these  consequences  of  drunkenness  must  be 
added  the  peculiar  danger  and  mischief  of  the  exam- 
ple. Drunkenness  is  a  social  festive  vice ;  apt,  beyond 
any  vice  that  can  be  mentioned,  to  draw  in  others 
by  the  example.     The  drinker  collects  his  circle; 
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the  circle  naturally  spreads ;  of  those  who  are  drawn 
within  it,  many  become  the  corrupters  and  centres 
of  sets  and  circles  of  their  own :  every  one  coun- 
tenancing, and  perhaps  emulating  the  rest,  till  a 
whole  neighbourhood  be  infected  from  the  contagion 
of  a  single  example.  This  account  is  confirmed  by 
what  we  often  observe  of  drunkenness,  that  it  is  a  local 
vice ;  found  to  prevail  in  certain  countries,  in  certain, 
districts  of  a  country,  or  in  particular  towns,  with- 
out any  reason  to  be  given  for  the  fashion,  but  that 
it  had  been  introduced  by  some  popular  examples^ 
With  this  observation  upon  the  spreading  quality  of 
drunkenness,  let  us  connect  a  remark  which  belongs 
to  the  several  evil  effects  above  recited.  The  con-* 
sequences  of  a  vice,  like  the  symptoms  of  a  disease, 
though  they  be  all  enumerated  in  the  description* 
seldom  all  meet  in  the  same  subject.  In  the  in- 
stance under  consideration,  the  age  and  temperature 
of  one  drunkard  may  have  little  to  fear  from  inflam- 
mations of  lust  or  anger ;  the  fortune  of  a  second 
may  not  be  injured  by  the  expense ;  a  third  may  have 
no  family  to  be  disquieted  by  his  irregularities ;  and 
a  fourth  may  possess  a  constitution  fortified  against 
the  poison  of  strong  liquors.  But  if,  as  we  always 
ought  to  do,  we  comprehend  within  the  consequences 
of  our  conduct  the  mischief  and  tendency  of  the  ex- 
ample, the  above  circumstances,  however  fortunate 
for  the  individual,  will  be  found  to  vary  the  guilt  of 
his  intemperance  less,  probably,  than  he  supposes* 
The  moralist,  may  expostulate  with  him  thus.;  AU 
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though  the  waste  of  time  and  of  money  be  of  small 
importance  to  you,  it  may  be  of  the  utmost  to  some 
one  or  other  whom  your  society  corrupt*.  Re-* 
peated  or  long-continued  excesses,  which  hurl  not 
your  health,  may  be  fatal  to  your  companion*  Al* 
though  you  have  neither  wife,  nor  child,  nor  pa* 
rent,  to  lament  your  absence  from  home,  or  expect 
your  return  to  it  with  terror ;  other  families,  in  which 
husbands  and  fathers  have  been  invited  to  share  in 
your  ebriety,  or  encouraged  to  imitate  it,  may  justly 
lay  their  misery  or  ruin  at  your  door.  This  will 
hold  good  whether  the  person  seduced  be  seduced 
immediately  by  you,  or  the  vice  be  propagated  from 
you  to  him  through  several  intermediate  examples. 
All  these  considerations  it  is  necessary  to  assemble,  to 
judge  truly  of  a  vice  which  usually  meets  with  mild* 
er  names  and.  more  indulgence  than  it  deserves* 

I  omit  those  outrages  upon  one  another,  and  upon 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 
drunken  revels  often  end ;  and  also  those  deleterious 
and  maniacal  effects  which  strong  liquors  produce 
upon  particular  constitutions;  because,  in  general 
propositions  concerning  drunkenness,  no  consequent 
ces  should  be  included,  but  what  are  constant 
enough  to  be  generally  expected. 

Drunkenness  is  repeatedly  forbidden  by  Saint 
Paul :  "  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess." 
"  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness."  "  Be  not  deceived:  neither 
fornicators,  nor  drunkards,  npr  revilers,  nor  extoiv 
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tioners,  sliall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  Epbu 
v.  18;  Rom.  xiii.  13 ;  1.  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.  The  game 
apostle  likewise  condemns  drunkenness,  a$  peculiar* 
ly  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession  :— n 
"  They  that  be  drunken,  are  drunken  in  the  nights 
but  let  us,  who  are  of  the  day,  be  sober,"  1  Thess. 
v.  7,  8,  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  argument; 
the  word*  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  drunkenness* 
and  the  authority  is  conclusive. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  how  fur 
drunkenness  is  an  excuse  for  the  Crimea  which  th« 
drunken  person  commits. 

In  the  solution  of  this  question,  we  will  first  sup- 
pose the  drunken  person  to  be  altogether  deprived 
of  moral  agency,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  reflection  and 
foresight.  In  this  condition,  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
no  more  capable  of  guilt  than  a  madman ;  although, 
like  him,  he  may  be  extremely  mischievous.  The 
only  guilt  with  which  he  is  chargeable,  was  incur-* 
red  at  the  time  when  he  voluntarily  brought  himself 
into  this  situation.  And  as  every  man  is  respon* 
sibte  for  the  consequences  which  he  foresaw,  or 
might  have  foreseen,  and  for  no  other,  this  guilt 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  such  con* 
sequences  ensuing.  From  which  principle  results 
the  following  rale,  viz*  that  the  guilt  of  any  action 
in  a  drunken  man  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the 
guilt  of  the  like  action  in  a  sober  man,  that  the  pro- 
bability of  its  being  the  consequence  of  drunkenness 
bears  to  absolute  certainty.     By  virtue  of  this  rule, 
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those  vices  which  are  die  knmn  effects  erf  dre&kei*^ 
nesv  either  in  general,  or  upon  particular  rionstfcii* 
tkynaTj,'  are  in  all,  or  in  men  of  such  constitutiof»; 
nearly  as  criminal  as  if  committed  with  all'  theh* 
faculties  and  senses  about  them.  •  •  .  i 

'  *  If  the  privation  of  reason  be  only  partial,  the  guilt 
4*411  be*  tof  a  mixed  nature*  For  so  much  of  his  self- 
government  as  the  drunkard  retains,  he  is  as  respond 
sible  then  as  at  any  other  time.  He  is  entitled  to 
lto 'abatement  beyond  the  strict  proportion  in  which 
his  moral  faculties  are  impaired.  Now  I  call  the 
guilt  of  the  crime,  if  a  sober  man  had  committed  it, 
the  whole  guilt.  A  person  in  the  condition  we  de- 
scribe, incurs  part  of  this  at  the  instant  of  perpetra- 
tion ;  and  by  bringing  himself  into  such  a  condition, 
he  incurred  that  fraction  of  the  remaining  part, 
which  the  danger  of  this  consequence  was  of  an 
integral  certainty.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  a  man  loses  half  his 
moral  faculties  by  drunkenness;  this  leaving  him 
but  half  his  responsibility,  he  incurs,  when  he  com- 
mits the  action,  half  of  the  whole  guilt.  We  Will 
also  suppose  that  it  was  known  beforehand,  that  it 
was  an  even  chance,  or  half  a  certainty,  that7  this 
crime  would  follow  his  getting  drunk.  This  makes 
him  chargeable  with  half  of  the  remainder;  so  that 
altogether,  he  is  responsible  in  three  fourths  of  the 
guilt  which  a  sober  man  would  have  incurred  by  the 
same  action. 

I  do  not  mean  that  any  real  case  can  be  reduced 
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to  numbers,  or  the  calculation  be  ever  made  with 
arithmetical  precision ;  but  these  are  the  principles, 
and  this  the  rule  by  which  our  general  admeasure- 
ment of  the  guilt  of  such  offences  should  be  regu- 
lated. 

The  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors  appears  to 
me  to  be  almost  always  acquired.  One  proof  of 
which  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  return  only  at  particular 
times  and  places  :  as  after  dinner,  in  the  evening,  or 
on  the  market-day,  at  the  market-town,  in  such  a 
company,  at  such  a  tavern.  And  this  may  be  the 
reason  that,  if  a  habit  of  drunkenness  be  ever  over- 
come, it  is  upon  some  change  of  place,  situation, 
company,  or  profession.  A  man  sunk  deep  in  a 
habit  of  drunkenness  will,  upon  such  occasions  as 
these,  when  he  finds  himself  loosened  from  the  asso- 
ciations which  held  him  fast,  sometimes  make  a 
plunge,  and  get  out.  In  a  matter  of  so  great  impor- 
tance, it  is  well  worth  while,  where  it  is  in  any 
degree  practicable,  to  change  our  habitation  and 
society,  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment. 

Habits  of  drunkenness  commonly  take  their  rise 
either  from  a  fondness  for,  and  connexion  with,  some 
company,  or  some  companion,  already  addicted  to 
this  practice ;  which  affords  an  almost  irresistible 
invitation  to  take  a  share  in  the  indulgences  which 
those  about  us  are  enjoying  with  so  much  apparent 
relish  and  delight ;  or  from  want  of  regular  employ- 
ment, which  is  sure  to  let  in  many  superfluous  crav- 
ings and  customs,  and  often  this  amongst  the  rest ; 
2b 
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on  lastly,  from  grief,  or  fatigue,  both  which  strong* 
ly  solicit  that  relief  which  inebriating  liifsm  jnV 
minister,  and  also  furnish  a  specious  excuse  Sir 
complying  with  the  inclination.  But  the  habit, 
when  once  set  in,  is  continued  by  different  motives 
from  those  to  which  it  owes  its  origin.  Persons 
addicted  to  excessive  drinking  suiter,  in  the  inter* 
vats  of  sobriety,  and  near  the  return  of  their  accus- 
tomed indulgence,  a  fiuntaess  and  oppression  circa 
pracordia9  which  it  exceeds  the  ordinary  patience 
of  human  nature  to  endure.  This  is  usually 
ibr  a  short  time  by  a  repetition  of  the  same 
and  to  this  relief,  as  to  the  removal  of  every 
continued  pain,  they  who  have  once  experienced  &, 
are  urged  almost  beyond  the  power  of  resistance. 
This  is  j*ot  all :  as  the  liquor  loses  its  stimulus,  the 
dose  must  be  increased,  to  reach  the  same  pitch  of 
elevation  or  ease  ;  which  increase  proportionate 
accelerates  the  progress  of  all  the  maladies  that 
drunkenness  brings  on.  Whoever  reflects  upon  the 
violence  of  the  craving  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
habit,  and  the  fatal  termination  to  which  the  grati- 
fication of  it  leads,  will,  the  moment  he  perceives 
in  himself  the  first  symptoms  of  a  growing  inchuu 
tion  to  intemperance,  collect  lib  resolution  to  this 
point ;  or  (what  perhaps  he  will  find  his  best  secu- 
rity) arm  himself  with  some  peremptory  rale,  as  to 
the  times  and  quantity  of  his  indulgences.  I  own 
myself  a  friend  to  the  laying  down  of  rules  to  our* 
selves   of  this   sort,  and   rigidly  abiding  by  tltem. 
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They  may  be  exclaimed  against  as  stif£  but  they  are 
often  salutary.  Indefinite  resolutions  of  abstemious- 
Bess  are  apt  to  yield  to  extraordinary  occasions; 
and  extraordinary  occasions  to  occnr  perpetually. 
Whereas,  the  stricter  the  rule  if,  the  more  tenacious 
we  grow  of  it ;  and  many  a  man  will  abstain  rather 
than  break  his  rule,  who  would  not  easily  be  brought 
to  exercise  the  same  mortification  from  higher  mo- 
tives. Not  to  mention,  that  when  our  rule  is  once 
known*  we  6re  provided  with  an  answer  to  every 
importunity. 

There  is  a  difference,  no  doubt,  between  convivial 
intemperance,  and  that  solitary  sotdshness  which 
waits  neither  for  company  nor  invitation.  But  the 
one*  I  am  afraid,  commonly  ends  in  the  other :  and 
this  last  in  the  basest  degradation  to  which  the 
faculties  and  dignity  of  human  nature  can  he  re* 
duced.  Paley. 
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I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend, 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this 
universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.  And,  therefore, 
God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism, 
because  his  ordinary  works  convince  it.  It  is  true 
that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to 
atheism;  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's 
minds  about  to  religion  ;  for  while  the  mind  of  man 
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looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  m&j  ttattt£ 
limes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  farther-  but when% 
beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked 
together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Dtitf. 


Nay,  even  that  school  which  is  most  acctteeif  (df 
atheism  doth  most  demonstrate  religion ;  that  is,  thfe 
school  of  Leucippus,  and  Democritus,  and  Epieurui. 
For  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  credible,  that  four 
mutable  elements  and  one  immutable  fifth  esserite 
duly  and  eternally  placed  need  no  God,  than  tbdt 
an  army  of  infinite  small  portions,  or  seeds  uflpla&d* 
shouldh  aye  produced  this  order  and  beauty  without 
a  divine  marshal.  The  scripture  saith,  w  The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God :"  it  k  not 
said,  "  The  fool  hath  though  t[in  his  heart ;"  so  as  he 
rather  saith  it  by  rote  to  himself,  as  that  he  would 
have,  than  that  he  can  thoroughly  believe  it,  or  be 
persuaded  of  it.  For  none  deny  there  is  a  God, 
but  those  for  whom  it  maketh  that  there  were  no 
God.  It  appeareth  in  nothing  more,  that  atheism  is 
rather  in  the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  man,  than  by 
this,  that  atheists  will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their 
opinion,  as  if  they  fainted  in  it  within  themselves, 
and  would  be  glad  to  be  strengthened  by  the  con* 
sent  of  others ;  nay  more,  you  shall  have  atheists 
strive  to  get  disciples,  as  it  fareth  with  other  seetfe; 
and,  which  is  most  of  all,  you  shall  have  of  them 
that  will  suffer  for  atheism,  and  not  recant ;  where- 
as, if  they  did  truly  think  that  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  God,  why  should  they  trouble  themselvea? 
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Epicurus  is  charged,  that  he  did  but  dissemble  for 
his  credit's  sake  when  he  affirmed  there  were  bless- 
ed natures,  but  such  as  enjoyed  themselves  without 
having  respect  to  the  government  of  the  world; 
wherein  they  say  he  did  temporize,  though  in  secret 
he  thought  there  was  no  God ;  but  certainly  he  is 
traduced,   for  his   words    are    noble    and  divine: 
#  "  Non  Deos  vulgi  negare  profanum ;   sed  vulgi 
opiniones  Diis  applicare  profanum/'     Plato  could 
have  said   no  more.     And   although   he   had   the 
confidence    to    deny    the    administration,   he   had 
not  the  power  to  deny  the  nature.     The  Indians 
of  the  west  have  names  for  their  particular  gods, 
though  they   have  no   name  for   God;   as   if  the 
heathens    should    have    had    the   names    Jupiter^ 
Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  but  not  the  word  Deus ;  which 
shows,  that  even  those  barbarous  people  have  the 
notion,  though  they  have  not  the  latitude  and  ex-* 
tent  of  it :  so  that  against  atheists  the  very  savages 
take  part  with  the  very  subtilest  philosophers.    The 
contemplative  atheist  is  rare ;  a  Diagoras,  a  Bion,  a 
Lucian  perhaps,  and  some  others ;   and  yet  they 
seem  to  be  more  than  they  are;  for  that  all  that 
impugn  a  received  religion  or  superstition  are  by 
the  adverse  part  branded  with  the  name  of  atheists* 
But  the  great  atheists  indeed  are  hypocrites,  which 
are  ever  handling  holy  things,  but  without  feeling ; 


*  It  is  not  profane  to  deny  the  gods  of  the  vulgar ;  but  it  is  profane  to 
apply  the  vulgar  opinions  to  the  gods. 
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so  as  they  must  needs  be  cauterized  in  the  end* 
The  causes  of  atheism  are,  divisions  in  religion^  if 
they  be  many;  for  any  one  main  division  addetb 
zeal  to  both  sides,  but  many  divisions  introduce 
atheism*  Another  is,  scandal  of  priests,  when  it  is 
come  to  that  which  S.  Bernard  saith,  *  "  non  est  jam 
dicere,  ut  populus,  sic  sacerdos ;  quia  nee  sic  popu- 
1ns,  ut  sacerdos.11  A  third  is,  a  custom  of  profane 
scoffing  in  holy  matters,  which  doth  by  little  and 
little  deface  the  reverence  of  religion.  And,  lastly, 
learned  times,  especially  with  peace  and  prosperity ; 
for  troubles  and  adversities  do  more  bow  men's 
minds  to  religion.  They  that  deny  a  God  destroy 
man's  nobility ;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the 
beasts  by  his  body ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God 
by  his  spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature*  It 
destroys  likewise  magnanimity,  and  the  raising  of 
human  nature ;  for  take  an  example  of  a  dog,  and 
mark  what  a  generosity  and  courage  he  will  put  on 
when  he  finds  himself  maintained  by  a  man,  who 
to  him  is  instead  of  a  God,  or  f  "  melior  natura :" 
which  courage  is  manifestly  such  as  that  creature, 
with  that  confidence  of  a  better  nature  than  his  own, 
could  never  attain.  So  man,  when  he  resteth  and 
assureth  himself  upon  divine  protection  and  favour, 
gaihereth  a  force  and  faith  which  human  nature  in 


*   We  can  no  longer  say,  "  As  is  the  people,  so  is  the  priest !"  for  the 
people  now  are  not  so  tol  as  the  priest. 

f  Better  nature. 
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itself  could  not  obtain  ;  therefore*  as  atheism  is  in  att 
respects  hateful,  $o  hi  this,  that  it  deprived*  human 
nature  of  the  means  to  exalt  itself  above  hutaoB 
frailty.  As  it  is  in  particular  persons,  so  it  is  in  na» 
tions :  never  was  there  such  a  state  for  magnanimity 
as  Rome;  of  this  state  hear  what  Cioero  saiUt^ 
*  "  Quam  volmnu%  licet,  palres  coaucripti ;  not 
amemus,  tamen  nee  numero  Hispanos,  nee  robot* 
Gallos,  nee  calliditate  Pcenos,  nee  artibus  Graeos* 
nee  denique  hoc  ipso  hujus  gentis  et  terra  dome** 
tico  nativoque  sensu  Italos  ipsos  et  Latiaoa;  stfd 
pietate,  ac  religione,  atque  hac  una  sapientia,  quod 
deorum  immortal ium  numine  omnia  regi  guberna- 
rique  perspeximus,  omnes  gentes  nationesque  supe- 
ravimus."  Bacon. 
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Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 


*  We  may  admire  ourselves,  cbnsjnript  fathers,  as  much  as  wc  pleasp: 
nevertheless,  it  was  neither  by  numbers  that  we  subdued  the  Spaniards* 
nor  by  strength  the  Gauls,  nor  by  craft  the  Carthaginians,  dor-  by  tactftfe 
the  Grecians,  nor,  in  fine,  by  the  homebred  and  native  good  seme  of  th% 
people  and  country,  the  Italians  themselves,  and  the  Latins  j  but  by  piety 
and  religion  :  and  by  this  sole  wisdom,  namely,  that  we  perceived  that  all 
things  are  ruled  and  governed  by  the  providence  of  the  immortal  gods,  did 
we  subdue  all  peoples  and  nations. 
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To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to?  reskt*  ;  •  --*-•.  "'  < 
In  thriilmgregkms  of  thkk-ribbed  ioer;  "■'* ^  -V;J^ 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  witidsf^  ;  -*  "-v.v 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about  *  ^»iw 
The  pendant  world ;  or  to  be  worse  thsiv^o^st  >^>^ 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts '^Y-  -**> 
Imagine  howling  !— 'tis  too  horrible !  .■..;.:.■::»■* 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  wordly  life,   <     :>.um 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment* 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death.  Shakbkauk^ 


•ill 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


■a- 


Men  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark ; 
and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is  increased  with 
tales,  so  is  the  other.     Certainly  the  contemplation 
of  death  as  "  the  wages  of  sin,"  and  passage  to  ano- 
ther world,  is  holy  and  religious;  but  the  fear  of  it, 
as  a  tribute  due  unto  nature,  is  weak*     Yet  in  reli- 
gious meditations  there  is  sometimes  mixture  of 
vanity  and  of  superstition.     You  shall  read  in  some 
of  the  friars'  books  of  mortification,   that  a   man 
should  think  with  himself  what  the  pain  is,  if  he 
have  but  his   finger's    end  pressed,  or   tortured, 
and    thereby    imagine    what  the   pains    of   death 
are,  when  the  whole  body  is  corrupted  and  dis- 
solved ;  when  many  times  death  passeth  with  less 
pain  than  the  torture  of  a  limb ;  for  the  most  vital 
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parts  are  not  the  quickest  ,*2f<*4n3Qt -,»  Andfcy 
that  spake  only:  as  ft  philosopher  afidnatiurai  summit 
was  well  said*  f  &  Pompa  mortis  magia  ftenret,  quani 
mors  ipsa*"    Groans,  and  convulsicuay  and  <a  id& 
coloured  fece,: and  friends  weeping, ;  and; btaeka>  and 
obsequies,  and  the  like,  show  d^ath  terrfihle,     It^ 
worthy  the  observing^  that  there  is  m>  passion  ia4h* 
mind  of  man  so  weak,  but.  it  mates  and  masters  thfc 
fear  of  death ;  and  therefore  death?  is  no  -such  tecrifc 
ble  enemy,  when  a  man  hath  so  many  attendant 
about  him  that  can  win  the  combat  of  him.  '  R& 
venge  triumphs  over  death ;  love  slights  it ;  honour 
aspireth  to  it ;  grief  flieth  to  it ;  fear  pre-occupateth 
it ;  nay,  we  read,  after  Otho  the  emperor  had  slain 
himself,  pity  (which  is  the  tenderest  of  affections) 
provoked  many  to  die  out  of  mere  compassion*  $o 
their  sovereign,  and  as  the  truest  sort  of  followers* 
Nay,  Seneca  adds,  niceness  and  satiety ;  f  u  Cogita 
quamdiu  eadem  feceris ;  mori  velle,  non  tantum  fo*> 
tis,  aut  miser,  sed  etiam  fastidiosus  potest/'    A  man 
would  die  though  he  were  neither  valiant  not  mise* 
rable,  only  upon  a  weariness  to  do  the  same  thing 
so  oft  over  and  over.     It  is  no  less  worthy  to  oh* 

'/  r 

r-  •  *•' 

*  The  circumstances  attendant  on  death  are  more  terrific  ilan  defcft 
itself!  .;>> 

f  Think  for  how  long  a  time  you  have  done  only  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again :  so  that  not  only  a  valiant  man,  or  a  wretched  man,  may 
wish  to  die  ;  but  even  one  who  is  cfoytd  or  satiated.         <  1; 
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serve  how  little  alteration  in  good  spirits  the  ap- 
proaches of  death  make ;  for  they  appear  to  be  the 
same  men  till  the  last  instant.  Augustus  Ceasar 
died  in  a  compliment :  *  "  Livia,  conjugii  nostrt 
memor  vive,  et  vale :"  Tiberius  in  dissimulation,  -as 
Tacitus  saith  of  him,  +  "  J*111  Tiberium  vires  et 
corpus,  non  dissimulatio,  deserebant :"  Vespasian  in 
a  jest,  sitting  upon  the  stool,  %  "  Ut  puto  Dens  fio :" 
Galba  with  a  sentence,  §  "  Feri,  si  ex  re  sit  populi 
Romani,"  holding  forth  his  neck :  Septimius  Sere* 
rus  in  dispatch,  ||  "  Adeste,  si  quid  mihi  restat 
agendum,"  and  the  like.  Certainly  the  Stoics  be- 
stowed too  much  cost  upon  death,  and  by  their 
great  preparations  made  it  appear  more  fearful. 
Better,  saith  he,  f  "  qui  finem  vitae  extremum  inter 
munera  ponit  naturae."  Jt  is  as  natural  to  die  as  to 
be  born ;  and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps  the  one  is 
as  painful  as  the  other.  He  that  dies  in  an  earnest 
pursuit  is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood; 
who,  for  the  time,  scarce  feels  the  hurt :  and  there- 
fore a  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  is 


*  Live  mindful  of  our  wedlock,  my  Livia,  and  farewell, 

f  The  bodily  strength  of  Tiberius  began  now  to  fail  him  ;  but  not  hit 
eUwimulation. 

|  1  fancy  I  am  about  to  become  a  god. 

J  Strike,  if  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Roman  people. 

{j  Approach,  if  there  i»  any  more  huaiueta  for  me  to  transact. 

^  "  Who  counts  it  Nature 'a  privilege  to  die.*'— Dhyde  v. 
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good,  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  death :  but  above 
all,  believe  it,  the  sweetest  canticle  is,  *  "  Nunc 
dimittis,"  when  a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends 
and  expectations.  Death  hath  this  also,  that  it 
opeueth  the  gate  to  good  fame,  and  extinguished* 
envy :  +  "  Extiuctus  amabitur  idem." 

Bacon. 


1.  I  have  often  thought  upon  death,  and  I  find  it 
the  least  of  all  evils.  All  that  which  is  past  is  as  a 
dream ;  and  he  that  hopes  or  depends  upon  time 
coming,  dreams  waking.  So  much  of  our  life  as  we 
have  discovered  is  already  dead ;  and  all  those  hours 
which  we  share,  even  from  the  breasts  of  our  mo- 
ther, until  we  return  to  our  grandmother  the  earth, 
are  part  of  our  dying  days ;  whereof  even  this  is 
one,  and  those  that  succeed  are  of  the  same  nature, 
for  we  die  daily ;  and  as  others  have  given  place  to 
us,  so  we  must  in  the  end  give  way  to  others. 

2.  Physicians,  in  the  name  of  death,  include  alt  > 
sorrow,  anguish,  disease,  calamity,  or  whatsoever 
can  fall  in  the  life  of  man,  either  grievous  or  unwel- 
come :  but  these  things  are  familiar  unto  us,  and  we 
suffer,  them  every  hour ;  therefore  we  die  daily,  and 
I  am  older  since  I  affirmed  it. 


*   An  allusion  to  the  Song  of  Simeon,  •*  Now  lcttest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace.** 
f  The  same  person  when  dead  shrJl  he  heloved. 
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8,  I  know  many  wise  men  that  fear  to  die;1  Cor 
the  change  is  bitter,  and  flesh  would  refuse  to  prove 
it ;  besides,  the  expectation  brings  terror,  and  that 
exceeds  the  evil.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
inan  fears  to  be  dead,  but  only  the  stroke  of  death: 
and  such  are  my  hopes,  that  if  Heaven  be  pleased, 
and  Nature  renew  but  my  lease  for  twenty-one  years 
more,  without  asking  longer  days,  I  shall  be  strong 
enough  to  acknowledge,  without  mourning,  that  I 
was  begotten  mortal.  Virtue  walks  not  in  the  high- 
way,  though  she  go  per  aUa:  this  is  strength  and 
the  blood  to  virtue,  to  contemn  things  that  be  desir* 
ed,  and  to  neglect  that  which  is  feared. 

4.  Why  should  man  be  in  love  with  his  fetters, 
though  of  gold  ?  Art  thou  drowned  in  security  ? 
Then  I  say  thou  art  perfectly  dead.  For  though 
thou  movest,  yet  thy  soul  is  buried  within  thee,  and 
thy  good  angel  either  forsakes  his  guard  or  sleeps. 
There  is  nothing  under  heaven,  saving  a  true  friend, 
who  cannot  be  counted  within  the  number  of  move- 
ables, unto  which  my  heart  doth  lean.  And  this 
dear  freedom  hath  begotten  me  this  peace,  that  I 
mourn  not  for  that  end  which  must  be,  nor  spend 
one  wish  to  have  one  minute  added  to  the  uncertain 
date  of  my  years.  It  was  no  mean  apprehension  of 
Lucian,  who  says  of  Menippus,  that  in  bis  travels 
through  hell  he  knew  not  the  kings  of  the  earth 
from  other  men,  but  jonly  by  their  louder  cryings 
and  tears ;  which  was  fostered  in  them  through  the 
remorseful  memory  of  the  good  days  they  had  seen, 
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and  the  fruitful!  havings  which  they  so  unwillingly 
left  behind  them :  he  that  was  well  seated^  looked 
back  at  his  portion,  and  was  loth  to  forsake  his 
farm ;  aaid  others  cither  minding  marriages*  plea* 
sures,  profit,  or  preferment,  desired  to-be  excused 
from  death's  banquet :  they  bad  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  earth,  looking  at  the  blessings  not  the 
hand  that  enlarged  them ;  forgetting  how  unclothed* 
ly  they  came  hither,  or  with  what  naked  ornaments 
they  were  arrayed, 

■  5.  But  were  we  servants  of  the  precept  given,  and 
observers  of:  the  heathen's  rule,  memento  mart,  and 
not  become  benighted  with  this  seeming  felicity,  we 
should  enjoy  it  as  men  prepared  to  lose,  and  not 
wind  up  our  thoughts  upon  so  perishing  a  fortune. 
He  that  is  not  slackly  strong,  as  the  servants  of 
pleasure,  how  can  he  be  found  unready  to  quit  the  veil 
and  false  visage  of  his  perfection  ?  The  soul  having 
shaken  off  her  flesh,  doth  then  set  up  for  herself ; 
and  contemning  things  that  are  under,  shows  what 
finger  hath  enforced  her;  for  the  souls  of  idiots  are 
of  the  same  piece  with  those  of  statesmen,  but  nofrr 
and  then  nature  is  at  a  fault,  and  this  good  guest 
of  ours  takes  soil  in  an  imperfect  body,  -  and  so  is 
slackened  from  showing  her  wonders;  like  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  who  cannot  utter  himself  upon  a. 
defective  instrument, 

6.  But  see  how  I  am  swerved,  and  lose  my  course, 
touching  at  the  soul,  that  doth  least  hold  action  with 
death,  who  hath  the  surest  property  in  this  frail  act; 
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his  style  is  the  end  of  all  flesh,  and  the  beginning  of 
incorruption. 

This  ruler  of  monuments  leads  men  for  the  most 
part  out  of  this  world  with  their  heels  forward,  in 
token  that  he  is  contrary  to  life;  which  being  obtain- 
ed, sends  men  headlong  into  this  wretched  theatre 
where  being  arrived,  their  first  language  is  that  of 
mourning.  Nor  in  my  own  thoughts  can  I  oompar* 
men  more  fitly  to  any  thing,  than  to  the  Indian  fig- 
tree,  which  being  ripened  to  his  full  height,  is  said 
to  decline  his  branches  down  to  the  earth ;  whereof 
she  conceives  again,  and  they  become  roots  in  thcfir 
own  stock. 

So  man  having  derived  his  being  from  the  earth, 
first  lives  the  life  of  a  tree,  drawing  his  nourishment 
as  a  plant,  and  made  ripe  for  death  he  tends  down* 
wards,  and  is  sowed  again  in  his  mother  the  earth, 
where  he  perisheth  not,  but  expects  a  quickening. 

7.  So  we  see  death  exempts  not  a  man  from  be- 
ing, but  only  presents  an  alteration ;  yet  there  are 
some  men,  1  think,  that  stand  otherwise  persuaded. 
Death  finds  not  a  worse  friend  than  an  alderman,  to 
whose  door  I  never  knew  him  welcome ;  but  he  is 
an  importunate  guest,  and  will  not  be  said  nay. 

And  though  they  themselves  shall  affirm  that  they 
are  not  within,  yet  the  answer  will  not  be  taken: 
and  that  which  heightens  their  fear  is,  that  they 
know  they  are  in  danger  to  forfeit  their  flesh,  but 
are  not  wise  of  the  payment  day  :  which  sickly  un- 
certainty is  the  occasion  that,  for  the  most  part,  they 
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step  out  of this  world  unfurnished  for  their  general 
account,  and  being  ail  unprovided,  desire  yet  to  hold 
their  gravity,  preparing  their  souls  to  answer  in 
scarlet* 

Thus  I  gather,  that  death  is  disagreeable  to  most 
citizens,  because  they  commonly  die  intestate :  this 
being  «  rule,  that  when  their  will  is  made,  they  think 
themselves  nearer,  a  grave  than  before  :  now  they, 
out  of  the  wisdom  of  thousands,  think  to  scare  des- 
tiny, from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  by  not  making 
a  will ;  or  to  live  kteger,  by  protestation  of  their  un- 
willingness to  die.  They  are  for  the  most  part  well 
made. in  this  world,  accounting  their  treasure  by 
legions,  us  men  do  devils;  their  fortune  looks  to- 
wards them,  and  they  are  willing  to  anchor  at  it,  and 
desire,  if  it  be  possible,  to  put  the  evil  day  far  off 
from  them,  and  to  adjourn  their  ungrateful  and 
killing  period. 

No,  these  are  not  the  men  which  have  bespoken 
death,  or  whose  looks  are  assured  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  him. 

8.  Death  arrives  gracious  only  to  such  as  sit  in 
darkness,  or  lie  heavy  burdened  with  grief  and  irons ; 
to  the  poor  Christian,  that  sits  bound  in  the  galley ; 
to  despairful  widows,  pensive  prisoners,  ami  depos- 
ed kings :  to  them  whose  fortune  runs  back,  and 
whose  spirit  mutinies;  unto  such  death  is  a  re- 
deemer, and  the  grave  a  place  of  retiredness  and 
rest. 


v 
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^;As  to  the  seqttel,/ ft  wm  joo/fr  oncb^ 'insteai  of 
points^  Mr*  Pope, 'i  tbink,  first  altered  iv  and  M*. 
Theobald  followed  him,  but  upon:  what  authority  tf 
Jtnow  not;  but  if  this  emendation  bo  not  warranted 
by  any  old  edition,  I  should  be  for  retaining  2*?r&> 
jf  1>ei»g  tery  good.  English  to  say,  the  mhd  bla&s 
muh&r  such  apart.  Besides  as  quarters  foMowft,'ttte 
Word  points  stems  to  me  to  make  a  mere  tautology* 
ftr  I  know  no  difference  ift  respect  of  winds  between 
pfartefs  and  points  fl  am  sure  we  itiake  none  III 
oommon  discourse,  it  being  the  same  thing  fornix 
say,  the  wind's  in  such  a  quarter f  «  t»  swA  a  point* 
But  one  can  make  no  very  good  tense  of  tWf  pas- 
sage, as  it  now  stands,  with  either  of  these  readings^ 
wherefore  I  suspect  the  rhymes  have,  been  transposed 
in  copying,  and  that  the  whole  ought  to  be  restored 
thus :  -M-.  •.  i\.        v. 

I  myself  have  all  the  other, 
And  the  very  *  ports  do  know, 
All  the  quarters  that  they  blow    ' 
I'th*  thiptnaa'a  card.  •-.,-. 

She  has  the  other  winds,  she  says ;  and  what  is 

more,  knows  the  several  ports  they  blow  to,  and  atf 

die  quarters"  they  \Aovtfrom. 

5  'But  to  return  now  to  what  we  were  upon,  viz.  the 

d^Tings  of  magicians  and  ehdiaiiters  with  Winds: 


*  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  change  very  into  various,  but  there  is 
no  occasion  for  it.  The  sense  is,  my  knowledge  is  so  perfect  and  exact  In 
this  matter,  that  I  know  the  very  port*  which  the  several  wiads  Wow.' 
litis  is  both  very  good  sense,  and  very  good  English*  ■  •     -        ••...- 
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ft  The  Laplanders,"  says  Schefi'er,  "  have  a  cord 
tied  with  knots  for  the  raising  of  wind ;  they,  a* 
Ziegler  relates  it,  tie  their  magical  knots  in  this 
cord ;  when  they  untie  the  first,  there  blows  a 
favourable  gale  of  wind ;  when  the  second,  a  brisker  j 
when  the  third,  the  sea  and  wind  grow  mighty 
stormy  and  tempestuous.  This  that  we  have  report. 
ed  concerning  tfie  Laplanders,  is  by  Olaus  Magnus, 
and  justly  related  of  the  Finlanders,  who  border  on 
the  sea,  and  sell  Kinds  to  those  merchants  that 
traffic  with  them,  when  they  are  at  any  time  detain- 
ed by  a  contrary  one." 

Scheffei  thinks,  that  what  Ziegler  relates  of  the 
Laplanders,  does  not,  in  fact,  belong  to  them,  but 
to  the  Finlanders  of  Norway,  because  no  other 
writers  mention  it,  and  because  the  Laplanders  live 
in  an  inland  country.  However,  the  method  of  sell- 
ing winds  is  this :  "  They  deliver  a  small  rope  with 
three  knots  upon  it,  with  this  caution,  that  when 
they  loose  the  first,  they  shall  have  a  good  wind  ;  if 
the  second,  a  stronger;  if  the  third,  such  a  storm 
will  arise  that  they  can  neidier  see  how  to  direct  the 
ship  and  avoid  rocks,  or  so  much  as  stand  upon  the 
decks,  or  handle  tiie  tackling."  He  notes  also  ano- 
ther particular,  not  less  extraordinary  than  their 
selling  of  winds.  "  Those,"  says  he,  "  that  are 
skilled  in  this  art,  have  command  chiefly  over  the 
winds  that  blow  at  their  birth,  so  that  this  wind 
obeys  principally  one  man,  that  another,  as  if  they 
obtained  this  power  when  they  first  received  their 
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Mot)*."  Sometbing.oi  thitytof  one  person!*  having 
3*> vet' liver  one  wtn&iiattd  another  over  another  is 
4rfde#tly  *ttudedfc;te  ii*  i  the  conversation  of  rtite 
*itabe*  ia  Mfcchetb*i  quoted  above.  These  northern 
tmnW&a  pretended  alsi»  to/  a  power  of-  stopping  the 
tatorfee  o^diips.j  ^riflj)ift:see»s^.iera^;«i£fibiited  bdth 
J*f fiber  Finlimdertitof .fiNbrway  *ik1  ^he,L«pl«Dders, 
;rttfy  jl*CMrdilig;tfc.'^^ 

for  ttwrehaotey  meiaer  the  *eji  either  cahaer  or  more 
JWftpestooUfe*;.    '■  -jib    <j.    Kviub;    ;.v.   lufs:  ■  =  .* 

a^I  ahali  now  ehow  *ha* these  notions  iud  practices 
were  not  confined  to  these  northern]  (parte  only, 
tat  Ukewite  extended  to.the.,inqre  southern  otfes. 
$bu*  Pdmponiii*  Mela,,  vita  wrotoJn  the  reign  of 
tfje  Emperor  Ciaudqwf.defilreni,  cancelling  a  set  of 
{pfestesse*  >  ia  the,  idkuid  cf  ,*Se*ie*  or  theJLsLe  des 
8tWto»  on  the;  cote  t  .of  Gwal9  "  Sena , ki  Britannico 
iMwi  ,Qstsitoifti»  advej^Htidribtis,:  Gallici  numinis 
tiQsjwIotmsigp&^^^.itity^  vh> 

*giijitati&  laactaa,  JUtt&trafc  mmem  jcssaiitfaduntur : 
fR^m^^Mivodan^;  pt*aatqua  iogeaiia  singnlaribus 
ytfsedite*,.  mari*  ».  ventoa  concitare  -carmimbus, 
§#li|e  in  quae  veliAt  animalia  vertere^  ^anare,  quae 
■jWld < >alip# ;  iaaanafcilfaL  gunk  scire  ventura-  et  pro* 
iflyrtreftiged  »on -ioisa  :dejtkaa  riavdgantibus^  et  in  id 
tflfttum  tit'se  itoDsalerent  ptbfectis;"  which  may  be 
tftiP9h»<ed  tbtis:  ^  The  island  of  Sena,  which  ties 

:b»tt'.'.'    «    • :  •    .*"..■.      ...     .'   i    •',    \  ■     .  ./..!>'■' 

r      >   . ■  ■  '         » 

7**!W   1.  r.53  .n'  ''  ://;  ?!:''     ••  ".:':   -^'>     ■•-  ;       •*••';  -  :>i- 
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\w  the  British'  sea,  opposite  to  the  ooart  of  the  Osi* 
uaifiit  ife  famous  for  an  oracle  of  a  Gaulbhdeitji  The 
priestesses,  who  profess  peipetual/ttfgiiiitjFi'*s6jaai4 
to  be- ih  number  rihie:  they  call  ihemBarrigetl*, 
aucLe*teem  them  to  foe  endowed  with  very  eartraor* 
dinary  qualities :  such  as  troubling  the  sea,  anditaife 
rag  the  winds,  by  their  enchantjiwnte ;  transfbiromg 
themselves  into  whatever  animals  they pleatt;  cur- 
ing disorders  incurable  by4  every  body  else,  and 
knowing  and  foretelling  things  future* '.  Howpvef, 
they  are  subservient  only  to  seafaring  people,  and 
ei%  to  Michof  them  ds.  Dome  *ori>  t>tf*pose  ♦o-ectadult 

tMKl*'>       •     •         ■•''    '  ^     '■•!"     '-'"    "'   »<    •    !*'*••'  'i»>  rVk*.  :../:siiP» 

» •  It'  w  remarkable,'  that  they,  were  tftoughfc  *ot  dity 
abl*  to  disturb  the  sta,  and  •  miscf :  thfe  wind; '  a«^  the 
I&pfaftd&g,  or  rathe*  FkilanckTsyftbove^ -«i%«ti^ 
posed  to  be;  bjit  'moreover*  to  be  empk*ye«^^ 
they '  were,  chiefly  in  the  service  of  navigated,  tthftdtf 
makes  the  «  resemblance*  more  striking*  ;  A  leartied 
man  thinks,  and  another  grert.schokr  assents*  ttf-ity 
ict'tb'  French,  wbrd  ftftftog^frfw  -<x*ne*  from  A<J 
rii&mblmgs  and  gibberish' of  these  stfrcercf&'tfhd 
Werfc  called  Bawigentt. ■■»  ■»■"'   :'  <<■'•    <     >    »yi 

•But  there  is  an  instance  still  more  appofcite?  1ihj*tt 
thte:  jftanalph  Higden  tells  us  in  the '  Polyebroit 
don,  p.  195^  that  the  witches,  in  the  'Isle  of  "MM 
anciently  sold  winds  to  mariners,  and  delivered  them 
in  knots  tied  upon  a  thread,  exactly  as  the  Laplan- 
ders did.  "  In  ilia  insula  vigent  sortilegia,  super- 
stitiones,  atque  prestigia,  inam'BHilierea  ibidem  na- 
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Vtgafuris  ventum  vendunt,  quasi  sub  tribus  fili  nodis 
inclusum,  ita  utsicut  plus  de  vento  habere  voluerint 
phires  nodos  evolvant." 

-"  Thift  ndtiofe  of  confining  and  bestowing  winds  is 
al  ancient  as  it  was  extensive,  for  thus  it  is  said  of 
.Solus  in  the  Odyssey, 

'Ait  Idog  with  mighty  gifb  my  wit  appror'd, 
v  Tbe  adfme  winds  in  leathern  bag*  he  ftroc'd, 
v- -*i  Cbatpitss'd  their  force,  tad  lockM  each  struggling  blast ; 
These  in  my  hollow  ships  the  monarch  hung 
Securely  fetter'd  by  a  silver  thong.* 

^Eustatiu*  says,  they  who  practised  the  art  of  in-, 
eantation,  or  charms,  made  use  of  the  skin  of  a  dol- 
pWfl,  and  pretended,  by  certain  ceremonies,  to  bind 
or  loose  die  winds  as  they  pleased.f  However, 
Dlyases's  companions  were  so  foolish  afterwards  as 
1$  set  these  adverse  winds  at  liberty.  But  there  is 
gtatoe  'difference  between  this  case  and  those  above- 
mentioned  ;  -3Eolus,  being  king  of  the  winds,  was  a 
proper  power  to  dispose  of  them;  and  moreover, 
they  were  die  adverse,  or  unfriendly  winds  that  were 
imprisoned,  whilst  die  favourable  ones  were  at  liber- 
ty. '  Calypso,  in  other  places  of  the  Odyssey,  ia 
supposed  to  be  able  to  confer  favourable  winds4 
This  approaches  nearer  to  the  cases  of  Lapland, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  only  it  is  not  said  that  her 


*  Pope's  Odyss.  lib.  x.  18,  seq.  f  See  the  notes  on  Pope's  Odyss. 

\  See  lib.  t.  tl6,  841,  and  lib.  vii.  862. 
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winds  were  confined,  as  those  of  the  witches  and 
sorcerers  of  the  north  are  supposed  to  be. 

Our  sailors,  I  am  told,  at.  this  very  day,  I  mean 
the  vulgar  sort  of  them,  have  a  strange  opinion  of 
the,  devil's  power  and  agency  in  stirring  up  winds, 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  they  so  seldom  whistle 
on  ship-board,  esteeming  that  to  be  a  mocking,  and 
consequently  an  enraging  of  the  devil.  And  it  ap- 
pears now,  that  even .  Zoroaster  himself  imagined 
there  was  an  evil  spirit  called  Vato,  that  could  excite 
violent  storms  of  winds.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  God  is  said  to  bring  the  winds  out  of  hit  trxa- 
$ur£Sj  it  is  also  written,  that  at  his  ward  the  stormy 
fpitid  ariseth ;  so  that. the  dsvil  was  formerly  endea* 
vpuring  to  ape  th$  divine  omnipotency,  ip  this  part 
tiqular  as  well  as  so  many  others.  He  is,  indeed* 
called  in  scripture,  the  prince  of  the  power,  qftia 
air**  and  it  is  wonderful  to  reflect  how  far  and  ham 
Wid^i  and  how  generally,  he  has  propagated  *be 
fqlse  persuasion,  that,  he  and  his  instruments,  witches 
em4  wizards,  had  it  in  their  power  to  raipe  pr.  abate* 
to.  change,  to  communicate,  to  sell  and  transferee 
wind.  Gent.  Mac-.  1763, .,  i 

*  ■  ■  ■  ** 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  DREAMS. 

Dbsams  jma'oae  of  die  most  extraordinary  pherto- 
iatena  of  the  humto  frame;  they  are  by  gome,  pei?- 
ferfpsi  top  litdty  by  other*  too  rtroch,  regarded*:  Motile 
afe  dcmtimuftly  torturing  them  into  meaning*  aai& 
idtirdriiE^th«iw  iritd  presages  and  pradtetioits/ 
w^rilsfc  othfers  ^terfy  slight  them  as  the  daprieio^ 
**ricmg*  ctf  a  wanton' feney  let  loose  from  the  re4 
itftteiiits'bf  te*sd*4^  •  .  •  ■•       > '  <r    '  ''  ' 

i  Tbete^rte  p&ttotis,  arid  thotfe  of  ho  foconridarable 
note'  in  the  repabftc  of  letter  whd  have  maintain,* 
tfatct  dreakhs^ara  too*  the  toteatm**  df  our  Own  feneyv 
nor' die  $ffecw  of  the  iofHtatibri  of  odr  own  totitid*? 
bw  ]the  Juggeapon*  tod  ifrfu&ktod  of  spitf  ttal*efcig* 
which  surround  u&  ^ey  ft&y,  tha*the  sotfl  cftfmot 
tUnkor  act  ^i rfibm?  beiftg  co*f§tie«&  of  its  thinking 
and  actiag,  attics' all  tile  tdriotas  s&hes  rind  4dven- 
ttffai  Which present th^meeW^ te  feleep  seetH  ta>u» 
*o*ib*  efcterfiat  >Md  net  ^er  o#tv  p*edticti6to>  it U 
tkfcvifef*  iinpodribtetkttt'k  «hdu*d?  they  urg*  fi»* 
ther,  that  ft  fc  not  at  all  likely  the*  fconl  should ;  take 
plefetfrb  mtk*rin£htrrtg  itself,  and  yet  in  dreams  w£ 
ate  often  tossed,  or  pursued  by  mad  bulls  or  wild 
beasts ;  we  fall  over  precipices,  sink  in  rivers,  and 
are  involved  in  a  variety  bf  distresses  as  exquisitely 
afflictive  for  the  time  they  last  as  if  they  were  real. 
To  the  first  of  these  arguments  it  may  be  answered, 
that  every  thought  is  not  attended  with  conscious- 
ness ;  every  one  who  has  been  absent,  or  in  a  reverie, 
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knows  that  we  often  think. without  reflecting  that  we 
do  sq?  we  fall  into  trains  of  thought,  and  eagerly 
potiftteqthcm  aulopg  tune>;^^  to  tha 

object*  about  us,-or;  reflecting  apori  the,  operation*  xrf 
our  *nn<tej  and  if  we  are  tbne  imconscieus  and  %m+ 
refecting  >wheit  we  are  awake,  our  unconsciaufnest 
ia'dJtitiftfeingi;  w|ien  *dl' sensation  i*  suspended,  ougbt, 
nofc  eebe  wondered  at^  and  qui  be  110  objection  i  to 
tiMtaffeittny  th^txlFeiarafe  are  the^pr<>ductions  of.  ou^ 
owii  efrtods.  As J  to  the  other  argument  drawn  ^from,, 
th*i*qM^Wlity  of  <*o*  totti>enl^;c«rselvc%  with 
fi%lMfcitffii^^  thosa, 

who  consider  how  apt  our  waking  thoughts  aae  la 
iW&fri  wander,  and  tha£h*e  are  so  for  feonx  hav- 
ing aft  absolute  command  aver  them,  \  that,  in  spite 
o# 'gtit&ebes*  they  will  oftett*  run  out  upon  unpkasH 
fog,' arid' ^e*lfoo^^  .  -••   .--..-i 

1  Di%  Cheyhe^  I  think,  aomewbere  gin*  us  a  i  les*. 
e^eeptkmable  rationale,  <rf  dreaming:,  he  contest 
that  slldreatning  ia  imperfect  and  confuted  thinkingy 
and  that' -there  are  various  degrees  -of  it  between 
sound  feleep,  and  being  jbroad  awake ;  conscious  to 
gukf  tninking  and  not  thinking  at  all,,  being  the  two 
esefrenies,  and  that  in  proportion,  as-  we  incline  to 
waking 4>r^to  «oqnd  sleep*  1**  dreaaa.  inoi*i  x>r  least? 
and  oUr-dreama'are  mpre  wiid,J  extravagant, :  and 
effused,  of  mote  mtion^l^aW1  tsc^oaiatenu  4od 
indeed  the  Dr.  seems  to  have  truly  explained. the 
phenomenon  in  every  «resp6ct,-  except  in  supposing 
the  soul  not  to  thiftk  ordreanviit  all  in  sound  sleepy 
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for  i  imagine  that  in  sound  sleep  the  memory  and 
reflective  powers  of  the  soul  are  so  locked  up,  or 
rather  so  clouded  and  impeded  by  the  indisposition 
and  relaxation  of  the  bodily  organs,  that  when  we 
awake  we  cannot  recollect  the  least  traces  of  the 
images  which  the  soul  amuses  herself  with  at  that 
j  imcture.  Although  I  cannot  be  of  opinion,  with  the 
celebrated  Des  Cartes,  that  extension  is  the  essence 
of  matter,  yet  I  cannot  but  agree  with  him,  that 
thought,  if  not  the  essence,  is  at  least  essential  to 
spirit,  and  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  though  she 
is  not  always  conscious  of,  nor  always  reflects  upon, 
her  thoughts. 

The  soul  and  body  being  strictly  united,  mutually 
affect  and  act  upon  each  other,  and  we  (mil  that  the 
powers  of  the  soul  are  more  or  less  vigorous,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  humours  of  the  body  are  healthy  or 
morbid.  A  proper  tone  and  vigour  in  the  corporeal 
organs  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  perfect  exer- 
tion  and  operation  of  the  powers  of  the  soul,  but 
that  particular  disposition  of  the  solids  and  fluids 
which  inclines  to  sleep,  impairs  this  tone,  relaxes 
the  whole  corporeal  system,  and  superinduces  a 
certain  cloudiness,  indolence,  and  inactivity  on  the 
soul.  The  more  this  soporific  disposition  prevails, 
the  more  the  soul  is  indisposed  to  thinking,  and 
clogged  and  impeded  in  her  operations :  and  as  the 
exertion  of  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind  requires 
more  vigorous  efforts,  so  we  find  that  these  are  the 
powers  affected  and  suspended  by  sleep,  judgment, 
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memory,  reflection,  and  consciousness  gradually 
ceasing,  and  the  imagination  alone  being  left  awake; 
which  active  faculty  being  indeed  the  power  of  think- 
ing and  forming  ideas,  is  not  to  be  overpowered  or 
suspended,  for  the  soul  must  always  necessarily 
think,  although  she  may  be  so  disturbed  or  restrain- 
ed by  the  impressions  of  matter  as  not  to  be  always 
capable  of  arranging  her  thoughts,  and  reflecting 
and  reasoning  upon  them.  The  state  of  the  soul  in 
sleep  therefore  seems  to  me  not  to  be  the  weakest 
proof  of  her  immortality  and  excellence.  Sleep  is 
justly  observed  to  be  the  image  of  death,  and  this 
temporary  death,  we  see,  does  not  destroy  the  power 
of  thinking ;  the  soul  indeed  seems  to  be  deprived 
of  her  nobler  faculties,  but  that  is  only  caused  by 
the  still  subsisting  union  between  her  and  the  sleep- 
ing body,  which  clogs  and  renders  her  less  active 
and  powerful.  But  were  the  death  rendered  per- 
fect and  complete  by  the  dissolution  of  this  union, 
and  the  soul  quite  disencumbered,  then  we  might 
expect  that  she  would  not  only  exert  all  her  present 
faculties  with  inconceivable  vigour,  but  perhaps  find 
new  powers  to  which  she  is  now  quite  a  stranger. 
Her  nobler  faculties  are  impeded  by  the  indisposition 
of  the  bodily  organs,  and  suspended  by  her  union 
with  them  whilst  they  are  in  a  dead  and  torpid  state, 
and  rise  in  perfection  and  vigour  according  as  her 
material  fetters  less  encumber  and  sit  lighterupon  her. 
In  the  argument  I  have  considered  dreaming  in 
general  as  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  our  own 
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fltftuiiyitt*  imUed  1  behere  hi  is ;.  bat  I  do  not.  abson 
bM^fdetty  that  <lrwms  ia*y  sometimes  foe.  suggested 
by  xupcrk*  spiritaal  beings.  The  propereat  tiioo 
tor  «ch  impressions*  or>infasionfiy  is  certainly  srhejar 
tt&aMi'&net  octtttsciotts*  rior  under  her  dwit  co**«* 
n*a^  her^owe**  suspended/  and; Jaerano^  rigilanfe 
a*d  dteeeinihg  cetttmeis  asleep*  -  Tb«  femouia  SylW 
fctttof  ;h<K  tit  all  addicted  ttr  supers*  itionv  gave  greei> 
etecttt to  drawn  ft;  wei  have  instances  of  several  ex* 
frflordmary  diree^  fi*><  holy  writ*  and  we  find  *ll 
antkprity  paid  nigf^at'n^fd  to  Actn.  But  suefcr 
pt^dfetiver  inspired  cbreams  must  be  Very  ran*  dbcgrt 
ftjust  be  also  Tatiotml  and  consistent^  and  tb©  <m^ 
^tfeastahb  Strong  and  ftvelyy  a»d 'therefore  easily  i<Hs^ 
tiiigarishdbie  ifrdm  otherfc,  and  not  needing  interpret/ 
tattofr, '  so  tfcat  those  instances*  should  afford  nor 
encouragement  to  a  weak  iimd  superstition*  an&iftyt 
aAd;  sofidtttdti  tobout  every'  idle*  fancy  that  •passes; 
through  our  heads  i&  'sleep,  nor  induce  us  to  pay  anjr 
regard  W  the  ridiculous  4ukl  drearamg  rules  given  by 
Artemidefrus  and  other  profound  persoiiages,  f6r  tfae> 
fcterptietatioh  e£ dreams.  Gbnt.  MaOv  1754.  ,»i 

•  •  •  »         • 

.*!'.;     '.:  :  if     ';    '     <•;[»  7j<;jI     .       :  .  r.    ;.>".'   t    ,    ♦ ',.'-»   "..•i",,; 
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Thajf.w*  axe  frequq^tysjflfected  iu  a  much^mpr,* 
Hyely  j&anojer  ( with  joy  and  grief  ir>  our  dreamy  tfjan 
we  ever  experienced  whefl.  awakens  a  fact  sufficient- 
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lyubotoriouK  I  There  i^  often  a.  peculiar  -gla#  of 
eqbatanagwbwt  raptures*  *od  in  aar>4bfcteiiea^jtt 
these  imaginary  scenes,  which  no  power  of  language 
chrodescribe^iior  any  situation  in  actual  hfe  ifeaUflfc 
ftpr peraons^  /I  i>elttrrer  hare  ever  pasted  thrMgh 
1Mb 'without  Dialmig  <hig  reflection.  Philosophies,;  I 
loamy  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  .phefiot 
■frahonf  by  supposing,  ;that  tbeJ  sokit  in  sleep*  being 
iawn«:  «b^racted  fronii  thebodj^  is  caoreepet*  to 
lHbse>iftier  sennbilitics  which  the  grateness  <tf  oar 
taateriai  organs  either  totally  extinguishes,  or  col*. 
s*Ueab4y  deadens*  when*  we  arte  awake*  but*  I  most 
osnfeiuji  the  errors  the'  follies,  the  absurdities,  of 
drebrnfrMte  such;  that  i  cannot  draw  any  inference 
frrartfap  saf^k^7)*BTfectioii  of  the  soolin  that-statev 
tb*^63ipl«jn  any  phenomBnon  whatever^  An  intelhV 
geitt'Snefld  with  whom  I  was  <ioov«reing  o«  the  subi- 
jact^&as  given  a  much  more  easy>  and,  a*  k  appeal 
tetoe^aatisft^ctoryy  solution  of  the  <]uestk>n»  -  **  WheA 
Wateffiflikej"  says-he,  **  we  arenever  entirely  oc«- 
thffied  wiih  the  object  before  u&;  we  are  either  lookf 
ijig  biti  on  <he  past*  or  forward  to  the  future ;  •  and 
whp  attention  is  always,  in  some  degree,  more  of 
'less,  diverted  from  the  direct  impression  of  the 
mme&tjf'  but,  in  sleep,  both  memory  and  foresight 
a*e  extinguished  5  we  are  solely  occupied  with  the 
object  before  as ;  and  we  receive  from  that  object 
theftill  impression  it  is  capable  of  producing  on  out 
minds;'1 
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\Tfcwe  «»!jBOt  wanting  a  variety  of  topics  itailios^ 
|»»t»jtpA«fr>nrfii  tfa»  opinion  of  my  irnnd*  j8iq^ 
ppMAg  thfc)  natural  acutcsness,  o£  feeliag  the  sameya 
IMA  ?pQMWPqi3  eemUrility.:  in  ^proportion  as  he  is 
afoteacfrA  I rom  the  cares  of  Kfk  A  man  immeraed 
in.  b)AMDn^ia>Qt  4>leajnce  jean  never  be  a  man  of  seiK 
ajfeiUty. .  The  man  of  sensibility  is,  if  I  may  say  so, 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  dream,;  he  lives  and  acts  in  a 
world  of  his  own  creation ;  and  attends  to  external 
circumstances  little' more  than -as  they  coincide  with 
bis,  internal  system.— ^He  feels  more  than  other  men 
on  particular  subjects,  because  he  feels  on  other 
isubjects  less.  The.  effect  of  ^ebriety  is  to  make  us 
forgetful  of  the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future:  in 
this  state  we  are  particularly  open  to  the  impression 
of  the  moment ;  those  impressions  t  are  generally 
pleasurable,  and  a  state  of  moderate . intoxication  is 
a  state  of  jollity ;  but  we.  are  highly  susceptible  on 
these  occasion  of  grief  as  well  as  of  joy,  and  the 
most  affecting  scenes  I  ever  .witnessed  have  /taken 
place  after  a  free  circulation  of  the  bottle.  Mad- 
ness, that  most  dreadful  and  tremendous  calamity 
which  afflicts  the  human  species— madness  appears 
often  to  arise  from  excess  of  sensibility. .  A.m*n  of 
high  and  acute.  feelings  is  deeply  struck  witfe.4ome 
momentous  event ;  he  broods  over  it  day  and.  night ; 
his  mind  at  length,  becomes  totally  occupied,  and 
possessed  with  this  idea;  and  we  behold  him  a 
maniac.     I  speak  from  observation.     That  these  are 
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"<in  madness  joys  which  none  but  madmen  kanttr," 
bap; been. cffirmed  by.  one  who  was  not  unacqttai&ted 
wi(h  the  sensations  at  that  frightfol  malady ;  and  I 
believe  him.  There*  appear,  too,  to  be  aonflMjs  and 
atognish  in  that -state*  which  no  sound  imaghiattoJi 
am  conceive.  Gbntlbm an'*  M*Gk  lff98. 
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;..!    A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fost, 

Atod  fills  the  White  and  rustling  sail, 
:  ^  And  bends  the  gallant  mast  ; 
;-i  •  A«d  bends  tbe  gaHant  mast,  my  boysf 
^  White  like  anv^eagle  free, 
}"    Away  the  good  ^hip  flies,  and  leaves  * 


-.j-"i,'.ti.-> 
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'  <51d  Ibgtard  on  the  lee. 


-4»» 


*■*•*■ 
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•• w  ©  for  a  soft 'and  gentile  wind,        ;    '      '         '   v 
*'  •  I  heard  a  feir  one  cry;  .--■-< 

"r  Bat  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze,  *«* 

>  ^vAnd1 white  Waves  heaving  high ; 
• ;  Afiffl  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys  ! 
rTW good  ship  tight  and  free ;  " 

•  The.  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 
And  merry  men  are  we. 
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l/»r .  ■  ■  •  ■     '    •      . •'  «■'  ■..»«•     ■/>  ~F       t  *  •  ■  •  .... 

fi  :><  <Th^^  tempest 'id'yon  horned  moon* 

triere*        :* 
wita&  is  piping  4oud$ 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  bpys  ! 
The  lightning  flashes  free, 
While  the  hollow  pak  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 

Allan  Cunningham. 


I*  ■•-•  Aft* lightning  Aft ^yon  ekwd    -'■" 

■  iu» .  Audi1  hark  *  the  musie^  marinere*        :  *  ■    " 
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I  happened  to  be  lately  rummaging  among  some  old 
books  belonging  to  a  fnienid  of  mi***  whb  h*s  a  very 
complete  collection  /of  the  l  theological  works  ithich 
appeared  in  Scotland  from  ihe-thneirf  the  Infor- 
mation down  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  following  title-page  struck  my  eye: 
"  The  Last  Battel.of  the  Souk  in  Death.  By  Mr. 
Zacharie  Boyd.  Edinburgh,  1G29."  The  author  I 
had  often  heard  mentioned  as  having  exerted  his 
genius  in  a  metrical  .paraphrase  of  the  Bible;  and 
from  What  I  had  heard  of  that  production,  I  cannot 
say  I  anticipated  much  edification  from  his  "  Last 
Battel."  After  having  perused  it,,  however,  I  may 
safely  affirm,  that  it  is  a  very  interesting  Jbook/  and 
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that  if  I  have  derived  no  benefit  from  it,  the  fault  is 
myxKwn*  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  vigo- 
rous intellect,  and  of  a  strongs  if  Jiot  vefyjnefiiied 
imagination.  Moreover,  if  we  may  judge  f  roih  the 
work,  Mr*  ZacharieiBoyd  must  have  been  eminent- 
ly qualified  for  that  important  part  of  die  pastoral 
office^the  consolation  of  the  sick* 
/  It  is  true,,  that  the  style  of  the  times  ini  which  it 
w&6  written,  and  df  which  tit  hath/ft  strong  savour,  is 
scarcely  adapted  to  the  fastidious  taste  of  this  polish- 
ed/age  ^  but  many  of  jaour readers,  lam  persuaded, 
will  not  on  that  account  torn  away  with  disgust  from 
a  work  of  real  intrinsic  merit, 
-  As  the  book  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,:  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  extracting  ffbm  it  some  passages 
which  may  give  your  readers  a  proper  idea  of  it 
It  ism  divided ;  into  eight  conferences,  which/  (take 
place  chiefly  between**,  dying  man  and  his  spiritual 
guide.  It  also  contains  the  last  speech  of  the  former 
to  this  wife  and:  children,  ?md  concludes  with  a  dis- 
pute between  the  Bervil  and  the  angel  Michael, 
touching  the  soul  about Ito  be  disembodied.  .  t; 
•  ^  At » the  beginning  of  the  conversation* the  ■  side 
■Man  is Mgbuelyu beset  with  temptations  of  diifiw^nt 
fcracbu  ■>  By  his  own-  <ionfeesk>n^  hisi  attachment  to 
the  wotfd  is  great,  and  it  ib  not;  without  a  violent 
struggle  that  he  i8*ble<to  wean -1  lis  thoughts*  from 
it*  i  The  faithful  paMor^hdwover,  is  always  at  hand 
with  hig  assistance,  mid  ustjsithe  following  argumHU 
'  to  reconcile  him  to  quit  the  worlw :  >**  If  ft  lord  shdttld 
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give  to  some  of  Ins  teunants  a  cottage-house  of  day, 
with  some  little  piece  of  ground  for  colewort  or  cab- 
bage for  to  live  upon,  saying,  This  wilt  I  give  thee  for 
my  life  time ;  but  if  afterward  this  lord  should  say. 
Fetch  thee  my  good  servant  out  of  his  clattie  cot- 
tage, and  bring  him  to  my  palace,  that  he  may  eat 
at  mine  own  table  for  ever :  Tell  me,  if  by  the 
change  that  servant  hath  lost ;  would  that  servant, 
think  yee,  say,  No,  lOrd,  I  will  not  come  to  thy 
table,  for  thou  hast  promised  me  this  cottage-house 
for  my  life  time  ?  What  lord  in  the  land  was  ever 
troubled  with  such  an  answer  ?" 

Some  conversation  here  ensues,  but  the  minister's 
words  are  not  attended  with  any  immediately  whole- 
some effect.  The  dying  man  continues  to  speak  his 
mind  plainly,  and  confesses,  without  hesitation,  his 
carnal  attachments.  "  I  have  filled  my  barnes,  and 
I  desire  to  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof.  There  is  no 
man  but  hath  desire,  after  great  paines,  to  reape 
some  fruites  of  his  labours  :  I  wish  that  death  would 
excuse  me  for  some  years :  This  is  my  griefe,  for  I 
must  be  plain  with  you,  I  cannot  well  accord  to 
leave  such  comforts."  After  some  farther  argumen- 
tation, he  still  remains  very  much  in  the  same  state 
of  feeling.  "  I  have  latelie  bought  some  heritage; 
my  servants  are  plowing  it;  before  I  die  I  would 
wish  once  to  reap  the  fruites  thereof."  And  again, 
"  My  lands  are  laboured  ;  the  harvest  draweth  neere ; 
there  is  a  plentiful!  croppe  upon  the  ground ;  cornea 
and  wheat  and  all  abound." 
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{'£x  Jast,  hpwever*  be  gives  in.  He  exclaims, 
M,jFy^  fye>  on  mj  Suites  and  my  foli* :  I  footishjie 
qjife  thoughtthat  I  should  feather  a  Best  into  this 
mi^d4  f that  should  never  be  polled  down:  Mine 
&4art  b**h  been  bent  toward  this  vanity,  dial  I  have 
lather  moved  foote  noj  finger  toward  eternal  Jifc." 
: .  Many  interesting  conversations  now  take  pfope,  in 
tlje  course  of  which  the  dying  man  has  his  doubts 
removed,  and  his  views  greatly  enlightened.  Of  the 
treasonable , .  assistance  of  the  pastor  he  seems  folly 
sgijsible,  and  his  gratitude  vents  itself  in  the  warmest 
expressions  of  obligation.  The  humble  pastor  is, 
lyawfy$r}  far  from  attaching  any  merit  to  his  own 
lajjoun*  J*  We  who  are  pastors  (says  he),  are  but 
the  Lord's  spouts  and  cocks  of  his  conduits,  -where- 
^  his  graces  are  conveyed  unto  the  hearts  of  our 

The  advices  which  are  bequeathed  to  the  wife* 
may  t>e  listened  to  with  advantage  by  the  present 
gietieratkro. 

;  The  husband  seems  aware  of  the  danger  that  bis 
spouse  will  hot  tarry  long  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
which  his  death  will  occasion,  and  accordingly  ad- 
monishes her  to  content  herself  without  carnal  mar- 
riage, "  As  for  thee,  my  spouse,  now  shortlie  thou 
art  for  to  bee  a  widow :  I  counsell  that  thou  marrie 
thyself  to. Christ;  let  him  be.  thy  spiritual  spouse/? 
After  this  preamble,  he  enters  into  the  .consideration 
of  the  question  in  form,  and  has  the  precaution  to 
begin  with  a  quotation  on  his  side  from  St.  Paul  -^ 
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.^Haviag  exhausted  thi#  topic,  he, gives  her  the 
tfylft.  of  the  spiritual  life*  which  is  te.be  the  object 
qfhha* aim*  J"  Thate  least  appear  four  effects  from 
thf»  Jbur  wmfo :  Fleopi  the  Bast,  the  orient  of  that 
l^.the^inuj^heeanjinaiogiroyBi  sinne:  Frdm  the 
.W^et,  tbsrc  must beeadyfeigto  sinne,even  a  setting 
1*4  going  do  wn  of  wiekedness ;  From,  the  .South 
*Mtet  Dome  the  heat  of  aealev  moisted  with  showers 
O&tesjsojftiTOrejraitence;  and  last,  from  the  North 
jgttift  qam  a  thill  cold  of  trembling  fear  to  offiaod 

<<<Hei9r  hotwver*  for  from,  wishing  that,  amidst  her 

mmu  after  mote  exalted  ofcfeefcs,  she  should  neglect 

tha  prudeat  maaagenumt  of  her  worldly  matters* 

"*Jtfy  counsel)  is,  4hai  often  thou  reade  the  holie 

gofiptureH  **id  particular  lie  the  31st  diopter  of  the 

£ro  verbs,  where  thrift  and  godliness  are  joined  to* 

§#&&'  •  ■     •   • 

^;^Jtti*  advice  touching  tha  mode  of  apparelling  her* 

v$glf  is  also  very  sound.     "  Beware  to  out>runne  *hj 

jMikft.*?  $9  out-WTeare  the  feahions  by  attyring  ihy- 

*ejyf  top  goffgeouslfo     Boft  af>pai»te  ie  but  for  kingfe 

bouses :  what  are  such  cats  and  cordons*  silks  and 

£0ft#$t  $nd  other,  such  superfluous  vanities,  where* 

jl&hm&fy  above  their  rank  and  plate  are  so  dig* 

jftifl^d,  but  iafiilUUa tokens  of  aauBsanettfied  heart? 

With  wich  fclhea  are  often  joined  libertyae  eyes, 

m&  wandering  with  wanton  gkunces*"  He  wem*  io 

foya  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  again  remarking, 

^.jTjqo  curiouv » buakkig  is  the  mother  of  lusting 
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W6rk^  the  x*ry  bush  hung  ait  forte  lnveigte 

stttttlfkd  fewrte  unto  Blk^  5    -    -*** 

^ThedfectmracKvkich  be!  lw^  witfe  a*amal  «Afc 

quairitanee, rwho  sodrtcfe  Uim  touchiqg  <kt  faAei*! 

aid^otHe  oA»partibutor§,  indicate*  «h*  sam^jg*id 

atfcsfc     SpchisAis  Imtflfcy,  that ke  -wiU not'  crvtti 

feferof  ^  tomfc-stone  with  kk  *)arne  carved  *po*"fe 

Hete  follow  hk  ditfectreiis :  <"  Lay  roe  <udt*  *i* 

greefoe  turfed- How  fltvnyftnaartyrotf  ha*t  beeataufefc 

itito  lakes* which  bare  be^n-oast  apiuotfae  wfoltt} 

and  /scatte*4d  upon  tke  ratters?  oafo  tegiturtyb 

>*wt  Aiife*  ama  ft."  J '  Hit "taNim*  ft*ta «  a  fitiawi 

•shaon  is -^oaly  rep»giiaiit,    «f  Awfcy^  says  'il*l 

*  whh  4te  flattwring  panegyric**  of  sUck  fimtttt 

§)ffei*& '  All  men  *ire  lyeri,  btttdumraie  itiaimot  ijto." 

"' A»  short  ihma'jkeforecke  last  scene* « dialogue  tuba* 

pktce  batman)  tke^tml^rid  the  body,  in  wkteh  ^ 

latter  expresses  its  grief  -at  tfreir  approaching  flfapap 

ration  m a ^ery  natural ^way^! and  Aefomi^ratteteptt 

to  'reconcile  the  latter  ttf  its  &te*  <by  dbfcewingy  &* 

tbefcP  1  s^aratUm  ie  only  temporary*  atid  that  *Afc 

tine  -approaches  when  th*y*ifaitt*gitiH*w«8t  tip&tytff 

e^' other's^  ^cietytnore  than  dve&      ;-  ''   l   J  »*  -N 

^  There  i»  perhaps  as  nmch  .power  of  teft&iiifetMfi 

manifested  hi  the  dispute  between  t*ie'de^^«J^ 

adgel  MkAa^  as  in  any  part  *if  Ate  wwk<    Sat** 

eminences  thus  :  "  I  have  many  things  to  iajjr>f*> 

this  tHanfe  ckarge.    I  am  the  ILofd'*  ipr&ftoir  ML 

attorney,  appointed  to  jplead '  for  his  justice.    1  ha* 

atoeaity  siMad  his  life.    Of  feme  this  ami  jtms^te 
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damned.  Nane  assies  can.  cleanse  it.  It  is  now 
taken  red  hand  in  the  path  and  passage  of  sin." 
Michael  is  not  deterred  by  these  threatening  words 
of  the,  enemy,  lint  openly  challenges  him  to  dolus 
ptinost. .  ".  Come,  come,  .with  thy  most  fbule-movth* 
eq  objections ;  what  canst  thou  alledge  against .  the 
aoule  of  this  man  before  that  it  come  out.  of.  the 
body  ?  Gome  on,  fraime  thy  indictment  against  him, 
.Discharge  thy  fiery  darts  with  the  utmost  of  thy 
force."  The  devil  again  proceeds  to  his  accusations. 
"  In  his  youth  he  scorned  against  God's  word, 
counting  it  but  paper-shot  He  burned  with  lust 
Jike  an  oven  heated  by  the  baker.  Hee  so  loved  hi* 
hist,  that  it  was  his  love.  His  hands  were  full,  of 
pickerie;  his  eyes  were  full  of  adultery,  and  his 
heart  was  of  guile,  and  his  tongue  full  of  lyes,  over 
gaggling  like  a  goose.  He  was  a.  cunning  claw- 
hack,  and  a  paunch  pike-thank.  His  custom  was 
to  defile  the  air  with  belgbs  of  blasphemy.  Hee 
sported  at  all  reproofs.  O  the  noble  juggling." 
There,  then,  this  gear  goeth  trimme.  "  By  hooke 
and  by  crooke  he  sought  for  gaine.  How  hee  won 
it  hee  cared  not,  if  men  perceived  not  his  fraud. 
iWith  Judas,  hee  was  wholly. given  to  the  bagg  and 
haggage  of  his  covetousnesse."  "  Christ  would  never 
he  a  cautioner  for  such  a  reprobate  goat  as  he.  In 
wickedness  he  hath  outstripped  all  others;  he  put 
on  Christ  like  an  hat,  which  goeth  off  to  every  one 
that  wee  rpeete.  The  wyne  pynt  and  tobacco  pype* 
with  sqe^sing  powder,  provoking  snevell,  were  his 
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heart's  delight."  "At  his  prayers  before  men,  he 
did' chirpe1  like  a  grasshopper;  but  where  are  hip 
tears  of  repentance  ?  He  in  his  braggs  was  like  the 
hfcn,  which  cackleth  at  every  egg  she  layeth." 

The  reader  is  now  perhaps  sufficiently  satisfied 
tnth  the  deviFs  merits  as  a  pleader.  He  had,  howC 
ever,  very  soon  to  lower  his  tone  some  little,  and 'it 
was  evident  that  Michael  would  carry  off  tlie  prize* 
He  attempted  to  give  the  dying  man  a  "  girke  wiuji 
his  rodde,"  but  Michael  prevented  him. 

At  last  he  was  glad  to  make  the  following  humi- 
liating proposal:  "  Seeing* in  his'  life'  I  have  Been 
his  niaster,  let  him  be  divided;  let  me  have  any 
part,  and  let  God  take  his  choice  in  the  partner* 
ship."  '  Vio 

Michael,  of  course,  enters  into  no  such  bargain 
with  Satan,  but  refuses  any  farther  parley  with  Mm j 
and  straightway,  taking  the  soul  under  his  protection, 
directs  his  flight  to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.      1 

Blackwood's  Magazine* 


>       !■  ■'■ 
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Said  to  have  been  Written  by  the  Author  of  Waverky,tfC 
To  the  Vetted  Conductor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine* 

Sir, — There  are  few  things  so  much  affected  by  the 
change  of  manners  and  circumstances,  as  the  quality 
and  the  effect  of  evidence.     Facts  which  our  fathers 
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*er*  prepared  ta  recede  upon  very  -slender  and 
fcsarsay  testimony,  v»  apre  sometimes,  disputed  to 
ddap  positively*,  ernea  when  ifortdfied  by  $U»  tfa^t  th# 
laws  of  evidence  cam  $h>  fa*  thm*  by  the  confession 
4£  Jha  perpetrate*  of  wiekedpeas*.  by  the  evidence  of 
ifce  ricgMQ*,  fay  the  ej»*«ighfe  and  oath*  o£  impartial 
and  lay.  all*  which  could,  in  an  ordinary 
**  mate  faith*'-'  >to  «e  a. phrase  off  the  civilians^ 
hefcirbol  aaan  and  Man...  la  tile  present  day be  wxndd 
be  hooted  asi  an  kbot,  wfcov  would  believe  an  old 
woman  guifeyt  of  witehcraft  upofc  evidence,  ou.  the 
teodi  past  of  which  a  Middlesex  jury  wodfd  find  a 
waax  guilty  of  felony  ?  and  owe  ancestors  wmikl  hatv* 
pelted*  as  a  Sadduoee  and  ant  kifidel,  any  one  who* 
on  the  twentieth  degree  of  testimony  so  rejected, 
would  hat  hav«t  condemned  the  accused  ta  faggots 
and  tanr*d  hamrels* 

To  aoccmamodate  those  who  lave  the  golden  moan 
in  judgment,  or  are  inchned,  with  Qilfc*.  F&asamontefe 
ape}  too  porownmc*  the  adventures  in  Montosinos's 
eave  partly  true  and  partly  false,  Dr.  Ferriar  of 
Manchester  has  invented  a  new  mode  of  judging 
evidence  with  respect  to  those  supernatural  matters, 
in  which,  without  impeaching  the  truth  of  the  narra- 
tor,, a*  *y*a  the  veracity  of  thq  $ye&  to  wbese  evi? 
cience  he  appeals,  you  may  ascribe  his  supposed 
facts  to  the  effects  of  preconceived  ideas  acting  upon 
faulty  or  diseased  organs, 

/  I  have*.  Sir,  unfortunately  no  meattfr  of.malfjpg 
mptilxlm  h4adi*f  my  new  deaa  of  belters  pr  i&> 
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fldels  Upon  these  mysterious?  points ;  for  k  is  ew* 
cktot,  that  narration?  of  this  marvellous  complexion 
must  be  either  true  or  false,  or  partly  trtwy  portly 
fiMitknrS;  and  each  of  these  classes  have  already 
their  leaders  arid  patrons;  As,  however,  yon,  49&ti 
**  yrtrself  a  mystical  being,  and,  in  the  opinion  ef 
itfttttjt  a  nonentity,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  interested 
mttamples  referring  to  the  mystical,  and  to  that 
Which,  being  hard  of  betief*  is  sometimes  rented  m 
itoaftedible.  You  are  not*  perhaps,  being  yoiuradMhc 
resetted  personage,  entitled  to  expect  ample  ©ow* 
ttunfeattdti  on  the  part  of  your  correspondents; 
yfel'&iftttittch  I  am  willing  to  "announce  to  you*  as 
the  preface  to  the  present  and  future  correspond 
cfance* 

♦  'My  fether,  Sir  Mkhaefanas  Shadow,  lived  in  a 
gUn,  into  which  the  sun  does  not  shine  above  ten 
tttote  a  year,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  want  of  moisture.  He  was  wont  to  say,  that  he 
wtfc  descended  from  the  celebrated  Simon  Shadow* 
whom  the  renowned  Sir"  John  Fabtaff  desired  to  hare 
in  his  regiment,  in  respect  he  was  like  to  be  a  cool 
soldier,  and  refreshing  to  sit  under  after  a  hot  day's 
match.  My  father  abridged  his  days  by  venturing 
out  ifcto  the  meridian  sun  (an  hour  remarkable  Sot 
ctttthig  short  our  fftitttly)^  with  the  purpose  of  paying 
his  respects  to  an  eclipse,  which  a  rascally  almanack* 
maker  falsely  announced  as  being  on  the  point  of 
rendering  owr  globe  a  Visit,  i  succeeded  to  him, 
Shy  in  Ms'  rethffed  habits,  arid  his  task*  for  the  uricerf 


4lfi*,  uiidefhied^ai|d<  njwtoi^ 
tfMt *. faster V  uirttaiely  -fete,,  I  neror  Tfetiture  teto 
<tttj^  &y^^  Bin  lfc«W  3*** 

Mirtf  »al'**tiH^ o#  ftMfr-aft,  like  yo^ilprottAy^^fate 
i**8e<J'prapt*et of  Moo*e,  it  i^  po«sil^  that  yi^  nwiy 
tlttaet  arid  distt tigrish  your  wrtre^pond€«tl>y  hi» 'tMl 
4Kb  %i#e,<thin  sttita jaf  :kgs*'  and  drsproportteriftd 
ciMfe  F^r  I  ma aft  inform  y«t,  in  cade  of<*disagte<a- 
'Jtrifo«eii*pri»e*  t*mt  »y  rf^>e«rance  f evtff&e^  thafrttf 
^lHabaol  Scott  a*d  th^wi^rd*  of  old,  fcdhi  wfc&fch 
^Ibfc^ev&ii^aM^o  have'stokn  th*  shadow;1  whefre- 
<ti#'fe-«y*«a*e,  it  wouW  MWlA  bad  *«4etf  t**e 
attbstawce*  and  left'  the  #hatfe  te-  \talfc  tha>  tertb 

HitbOUt  4tr   •     '•■    -•'■     '*•*  I     •■?**«•*.■'•**■«. '^        ;   •i^^'i   -Mi'l.t  , 

^-  My  education  and  reading  have  been  as  faitttiatic 

Ib  my;  ptTBcm  t  and  from  a  kitfdred  propensity  (to 

'«faose*to*ies  which,  like  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge 

%i  MiraaV*ision$  are  concealed  by  shadows*  dondfe, 

^ted-  d WciWit y  they  ha«re  been  turned  towards-  ifte 

.  i(Wtfllt  *tie*oea  and  mystical  poiats  of  stady*     My 

Mteary  it  fur^hed  ^ A  authors  vrho  treat  of  the 

iftivinrtg  rod  of  tba  magical  mirror,   the  weapbu- 

aalt^  <caarm*y  lamens,-  cigils^  <hri^s,<pentacks, 

talismans,    atid;  spalls. ;    •  My  *  hereditary'  maowoli, 

*CJBsdB'*8had0way,  iias  a  tower*  from  which  <I«  can 

•  «bfee#ve  ^he  atars  ((being  something  of  an  astrologer* 

like  the  •  valiant  <  Guy  >  Matmering),  and  a  dungeon 

haunted  by  the  restless  ghotf  of  a  cooper,  whitome 

<l6lrfned'd^re'tiU  his  death  by  one  of  «y  awestars, 

<W  bsritig?  d*4wo  sl%htboops  on  atomic!  MeJeh 


\ 


Jteer^bjir  Mmh  the geaertaw  liquor  waa  lorto  "EW* 
g^l&ojbaU  hanwier,  <kib-aniub^  scrauV<^*»ti«, 
4*4  grand  with  a»y  fixm&e^JHe^ 
jQNJp  Giiwgo,  4ta .<  *n  hundred  pqupd*  <few»  #iiH 
piipty*  /ufimtoddu**  I  pretend  to  be  quaint*! 
IWitb.^lLflpifite  UwV  walk  ttaeauth,  swim  jthft  **tt* 
o*u*ingi^1^  MNh 

piE«%  ;>breafc-neck%  bkck  mm  »d(g?ew  wo«tfc 
fa  wliaj^  pu^kharc^  hiftimcMto 

Ugfer  dancers*.  Ifeefrmd^ 
of  ^  R^y^ros^;  the  gwwt/tf *ScK**y^f , the  <k«H» 
dS  Maj^op,  ttbe  dfuwwer  of  Xed^orth,  are  ail  k»9i**> 
,  tor^e^,  lyitfe  theic  real^ar»«1wy  and,  ess&gfeitytft 
true  history.  Besides  these  points  of  oceulttJtotoft? 
kdge,  rmy  conversation  has  lain  puck .  **nong  old 
^pin&tei^and  widows  who  l^doned  t^4isp^op<Hh 
tion  between  my  club-feet  and  spindle-shanks,  a&d 
mjr  general  resemblance  to  a  skeleton  bu*g  .-j& 
ohajtej  in  consideration  of  my  conversational  talents 
v*f  an  excellent  listener.  In  this  way  my  mind, 
frpra  youth  upwards,  ba$  become  /ttm&wlth  matter 
deep  And  perilous  to  read,  or  narrate,  which*  rajtb 
dwjeflfect,  the  band  of  the  clock  $houldrj>oi*rt,*o 
twelv^jaml  the  candles  be  in  the  snu£  ,nv:.vmtra  r 
.  rThertime  now  approaches,  $iry,jhati<Ju*nuW^i*r 
,  p«^  ia  the  course  of  nature^  to  faraway  i*rto:tJfcai 
unknown  and  objure  state*  in  which,  as  thef  e  mib 
lighrf*  the^ean  of  course  be  *u>  shadow ,  I  flm^- 
mW&gueo  wiich  cur^eutra^d  eKceU^t  iiifor^uai^n 
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ytmir  veiled  and  mysterious  character,  Sir,  you  are 
indebted,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  for  the  prefer 
Mice  which  I  give  to  >  your  work  as  the  mean*  of 
Hoarding  these  marvels*  Yon  must  not  be  appre- 
hUMive  that  I  witt  overwhelm  you  with  too  m*ny 
flMttffcls  at  once;  for  I  am  aware,  by  experience,  of 
tb*  indigestion  *  irhkh  arise*  after  having,  tike ;  Maiv 
btth; "  supped  -full  with  horrors.?  Farther,  you 
may  place  absolute  reliatiee  upon  th*  statements 
*fakb  I  may  give  concerning  my  authorities.  Trusts 
teg  this  offer  may  be  acceptable,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  yon  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  for  furnish-' 
tag-  instruction  and-  amusement  to  your  reader**  you 
will  toot  think  the  assistance  of  the  inferior  regions 
to-be  despised,  I  sfcnd  you  the  first  article  of  my 
treatise,  which,  with  yoxir  permission,  1  entitle, 


z* 
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•'  Com$  like  shadows—so  depart." 

1,1  The  incident  which  1  am  about  to  narrate  cams  to 
ytiirf  present  correspondent  through  the  most  appro- 
prtdtg<*ba¥mel  for  such  information,  by  the  narration, 
namely,  of  an  old' woman.  I  must,  however,  add,  that 
Bkmghthis'oM  Jady  literally  wore  the  black  silk  gotorn, 
sftttfll  haAint>h-hoop>  and  triple  ruffles,  which  form  the 
ri^pfcrel  most  proper  to  he*  denomination,  yet  in 
stast,  spirit*  wit*  and  intelligence,  she  greatly  Exceed* 
ttHartous  individuals  of  her  own  class  who  have  been 
lrttowi*  to- me,  «kbdogh  their  backs  were1  clothed 
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wRh:  purpte  robes, or  mtthaiy.  unifoiims,  and  thej^ 
heed*  attired  with  cocked  hats,  or  ttatoe»iaUedffm*t 
Wtgsi  i>  have  no*,  in  my  own  mkd,  the  islighfcet 
doubt  that  ahe  toU  the  tato  to  me  ia  >tha  prnniw 
tern*  in  which  aha  received  it  from  the  person,  praM 
cipally concerned  Whether  it  was  to*  be  belieeefl 
ia/iti  fall  extent  as  a  supernatural  visitation*,  the  did 
notpietend  to  determine;  but  she  strongly  avenged 
bev  conviction,,  that  the  lady  to  whom  the  evqnt  haffe 
pen*}  was  a  woman  net  easily  to  be  imposediafitft 
bgr  her  own  imagination,  however  excited  j  and  thill 
the  whole,  tone  of  her  character,  as  well  aa  the 
ee«t9e  of  her  life,  exempted  her  from  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  impose  en  others.  Withy 
out  frrtber  preface,  and  without  any  effort  at  omth 
men*  or  decoration,.  I  proceed  to  nay  narration,.  og«j 
premising,  that  though  I  suppress  the  name  of  the 
lady,  out  of  respect  to  surviving  relations,  yet  it  is 
well  blown  to  me. 

A  lady,  wife  to  a  gentleman  of  respectable  pro* 
petty  on  the  borders?  of  Argyleshire,  was*  about  i  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  left  a  widow,  with  the 
management  of  an  embarrassed  estate*  and  the  Q*£f 
of  an  only  son.  The  young  gentleman  apprgnWpfirf 
that  period  of  life  when  it  was  necessary  that^Jif 
should  be  sent  into  the  world,  in  aome  active  |>rpji|fe 
sional  Una*.  The  natural  inclination  of  thei  yoi^ 
like  nu>9t  others  of  that  age  and  country,  waj^jjf 
enter  into  the  army,  a  disposition  wUcb  hi**io*ijer 
saw  with  anxiety,  as  all  the  pttmW  o£;>h**  «ttlb*fiy 
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ftfdfesfcfort  were  aggravated  ■  to  Tier  imagination  by 
Internal  tenderness,  and  a  cerise  of  her  own  deso- 
Mtaf  siibatibR.  "A  circumstance,  however,  dccurred 
#hkh  induced  her  to  grant  her  consent  to  her  son's 
dtfbfttemg  thifr  cotrrbe  of  life  with  less  reluctance 
Am  h'fcrodld  otherwise  have  been  given; 

i?A  ;IfigHaiid  gentleman*  named  Campbell  (we 
tftipjprfess  Bis  designation)^  and  nearly  related  to  Mr*. 

ittti  ■  ftv'^  was  about  this  time  named  to  the  command 
dPbh^'oftheradepehdeiit  companies  levied  for  pro* 
fe&tfng  the  peace  of  the  Highlands,  and  preventing 
d&  marauding  parties  "ta  which-  the  youth  of  thfe 
4flder  fclank  were  stiH  occasionally  exercised:  These' 
c6inpanie*  were  called  Sidiet-d&tt,  i.  e.  black l  fctf- 
diets,  to  distinguish '  them  from  the  Sidicr-roy,  or 
r*d  soldiers,'  of  the  regular  arnfy ;  and  hence,  when 
embodied  into  a  marching  regiment  (the  well  knowir 
fbVfy-teeond),  the  corps  long  retained,  and  still  re- 
tains, the  title  of  the  Black  Watch.  At  theperfod 
dTiire/  stbry,  the  independent  companies  retained 
their  original  occupation,  and  were  generally  con&i* 
d&fed  a±  only  liable  to  do  duty  in  their  native  coun- 
tiyi^fiaih^of  these  corps  consisted  of  about  three 
Blhndted  lnen,  using  the  Highland  garb  and  arnte, 
afld^mmaxided  by  such  gentlemen  as  the  Bnmi* 
^i!k  government  imagined  they  might  repose  confix 
d&ice  in. '  They  were  understood  to  engage  only 
to  aferve  in  the  Highlands,  and  no  where  else,  and 
wfcrte  locked  upon  rather  as  a  kind  of  volunteers 
thati  *i  regular  artdiers* 
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A  service  of  this  limited  nature,  which  seemed  to 
involve  but  little  risk  of  actual  danger,  ami  which 
was  to  be  exercised  in  his  native  country  alone,  was 
calculated  to  remove  many  of  the  objections  which  a 
beloved  mother  might  be  supposed  to  have  against  her 
only  son  entering  into  the  army.  She  had  also  the 
highest  reliance  on  the  kindness  and  affection  of  her 
kinsman,  Captain  Campbell,  who,  while  he  offered 
to  receive  the  young  gentleman  as  a  cadet  into  his 
independent  company,  gave  her  his  solemn  assurance 
to  watch  over  him  in  every  respect  as  his  own  son, 
and  to  prevent  his  being  exposed  to  any  unnecessary 
hazard  until  he  should  have  attained  the  age  and 
experience  necessary  for  his  own  guidance.     Mrs. 

■  '  ,  greatly  reconciled  to  parting  with  her  son, 
in  consequence  of  these  friendly  assurances  on  the 
part  of  his  future  commander,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  youth  should  join  the  company  at  a  particular 
time;  and  in  the  mean  while,  Mrs.  ..  ,  who 
was  then  residing  at  Edinburgh,  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  his  proper  equipment. 

These  had  been  nearly   completed,   when   Mrs. 

■  i  ■  ■  received  a  piece  of  melancholy  intelligence, 
which  again  unsettled  her  resolution;  and  while  it 
filled  her  with  grief  on  account  of  her  relation, 
awakened  in  the  most  cruel  manner  all  the  doubts 
and  apprehensions  which  his  promises  had  lulled  to 
sleep.  A  body  of  Katerns,  or  freebooters,  belong- 
ing, if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  county  ol'Lochiel,  had 
made  a  descent  upon    a   neighbouring   district  of 
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A*gfl*&k*l  add  driven  atw#  *'  fcottfeiderable  «r*ngA 
ot»^il<o£*atde»  'Captain  Caapbell,  #iih  sucb  of 
hirfadcpfcndent  eempany  as  he  fcoidd  assemble  upon 
atiiHtden  alafcmy  ietolf  in  pursuit  of  the  dejfrredfcftofs? 
aloi^irilnr*a  £rt^«il3|^  flnsrck  c^tai^  up  with  Acted.  A 
d%ht  Aimbh  t6ok  place*  in  course  of  which  the 
<tttife*«effc  recovered*  btrt  not  before  Ckptttin  Camp** 
ttril  had  ttee&tad  *  Svelte  woartd.  It  was  not  an- 
dMdiaftslyr  pcriiaps  not  necessarily,  mortal*  font  waa 
jBCinfeiod  so  bjr  wan*  trf;  shaker  and  sorgicfcl  assist* 
eitoe ;  and  the  same  account  which  brought  tbEduN 
W»gh  aa- ttccount  rf  the  ikinnish,  communicated  to 
Miw.^*  ■  ■■*■  the  death*  of  hter  affectionate  khtanavJ 
,2tafjgrief  for  his  loss,  she  had  now  to  add  the  pain* 
fki  recollection,  that  her  soft,  if  he  pursued  the  line 
wiacbhad  been  resolved  On,  would  be  deprived  of 
§&  <  aid*  •  countenance,  and'  advice*  of  the  person  to 
whose  care>  as  to  that  of  a  father,  she  had  resolved 
to*  confide  him.  '  And  the  very  event,  which  was 
ctffeierwise  so'  much  attended  With  grief  and  per- 
plexity, served  to  «bow  that  the  servide  of  the  indw 
jtoident  companies,  however  limited  in  extent,  did 
if^MHflbfJl  those  engaged  in  it  from  mortal  peril* 
AtM*lt#  same  tide,  these  wens  many  arguments 
sgfrtoofr  retractiteg  her  consent,  or  altering  a  plan  in 
iftflfeN'so  much  progress  had  been  already  made  $ 
dfehrifefeit  as  if,  on  the  one  hand,  she  sacrificed 
her  sotfs  life  if  she  permitted  him  to  join  the  corps ; 
ort-tho1  other,  that  his  honour  or  spirit  might  be 
ealltd  fa:  question  by  her  obliging  him  to  renounce 
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l*r-rr*i*id01t,  .With  m  ore  teKadviMtfcfrJWdith*. 
w**ker  *<*£ a*  w4jf  AM*  ^bo^ fotei4^wdf4j«po*: 
heK,TO*olYiwg  wMy?t-4M0  AH  119019  Qf,«igd»tijj»Mh 
uMny  jnadeis  rtay  tuppose  will  ftteOtHftgatfrfotftriBp 
ft*ti*ifollowiogrextr^^  .   :\;mf 

I  ae#dfttot  remind  my  Edinburgh  friabda^thafcj* 
ancient  time*  their  fwtfatheqs  liyed>.a#  they Ao^Hit 
in  Pari*  im^/Ma,  .wttoh  tare  access  bgr  a  €ftnmm, 
stahv  ,The;  iqpartinente<aeca]iied.fagr  JMfrs.  .>.  i"hw 
were  immediately  above  those  of  a.  family  with  mhflMk: 
she  ^iji  intimate*  enddta  was  ^thir  habit  of  cUifck^ 
incite*  with  tbew  foray*  evening*  It  was  jduskisb, 
and^fce.  began  to  ithinJk  jtbat  her  agitation,  of  duad 
h$4  detained  her  beyond  the  hour  at  whicja  she 
should  jiave  joined  her  friends*  wbeiv  opening  aha 
door  o£  her  little  parlour  to  leave  he*,  own  lodging} 
she  saw,  lauding  directly  opposite  to  bar  in  the  pa** 
sage  theeaLact  resemblance  of  Captain  Campbell*  in 
hi**  complete  Highland  driest,  with  belted  plaid> 
dkk,  pistols,  pouch,  and  broad  sword-  Appalled 
at  this  vision,  she  started  back,  closed  the  door*?, 
the  ,ikxwb,  staggered  backwards  to  a  ohaby  am| 
endeavoured  ta  convince  herself  that  4he.  appaifr 
tion  she .  had  aetoi  mas  only,  the  effect  of  *  heated 
uaagtnaftfae*.  In.  this* :  being  a  wofian  of  a  strong 
muid^she  partly  succeeded*  yet  could  not  prevail 
npea  herself  again  to  open  the  door  which  seemed 
to  divide  he*  from  the  shade  of  her  deceased  rela* 
tton*  until  she  heard  a; tap  on  the  floor  beneath* 
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which  was  the  usual  signal  from  her  friendly  neigh- 
bours to  summon  her  to  tea.  On  this  she  took 
courage,  walked  firmly  to  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
Aung  it  open,  and — again  beheld  the  military  spectre 
of  the  deceased  officer  of  the  Black  Watch.  He 
seemed  to  stand  within  a  yard  of  her,  and  held  his 
hand  stretched  out,  not  in  a  menacing  manner,  but 
as  if  to  prevent  her  passing  him.  This  was  too 
much  for  human  fortitude  to  endure,  and  she  sunk 
down  on  the  floor,  with  a  noise  which  alarmed  her 
friends  below  for  her  safety. 

On  their  hastening  up  stairs,  and  entering  Mrs. 
— — — 's  lodging,  they  saw  nothing  extraordinary 
in  the  passage,  but  in  the  parlour  found  the  lady  in 
strong  hysterics.  She  was  recalled  to  herself  with 
difficulty,  but  concealed  the  extraordinary  cause  of 
her  indisposition.  Her  friends  naturally  imputed  it 
to  the  late  unpleasant  intelligence  from  Argyleshire, 
and  remained  with  her  tilt  a  lute  hour,  endeavouring 
to  amuse  and  relieve  her  mind.  The  hour  of  rest, 
however,  arrived,  and  there  was  a  necessity  (which 

Mrs. —  felt  an  alarming  one)  that  she  should 

go  to  her  solitary  apartment.  She  had  scarce  set 
dowu  the  light  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  composing  her  mind,  ere  addressing 
the  Deity  for  protection  during  the  perils  of  the 
night,  when,  turning  her  head,  the  vision  she  had 
seen  in  the  passage  was  standing  in  the  apartment. 
On  this  emergency  she  summoned  up  her  conrage, 
and  addressing  him  by  his  name  and  surname,  con- 
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Amine  thus  hanated  her. ,  iTbarappatitien jpttatojfoj 
fja&natsaiiaiBJ^  'is  ^w^  n^ftect 

ie^iijjior  *v*air*  loQixdtHMioiiirii&ieftia^^ 
Pftfv^tmiwd  iliia J»y  peraifltfiatec$  ihe^aihwScofeAo 
fa&e*»*pst*Jt4  HusJ»ndi«rf ^iiridwMba^  L  data* 
to  tell  you  cnot  to  i»  4»b^a«tm«i  by  «p  ft*?  UK  lei 
^Pilstmltoi  liD«,  vhkl^.by  mji ^d^«^j  y «m  adopted 
for  your  son.    He  will  $*$*« |«M»otew.mai»l  d^ 

lltfgbiito^^B^^  wdrJave  lb  oloe* 

j^i^iftf^fj^  *$^  rtpraH 

s&ttqg^  *>«* 

h>  Upm  the.point  of  her  being  decidedly  awake  olid 
j$eijsibl%  Ar6u^i  her  eyes  and  ears,  of  the  presence 

and  word**  af  this  apparition,  Mrs*   declared 

hef^Jtfvpetfiactly  convinced.  She  said,  when  minute* 
ly  questioned  b^.thetJiady  who  told  rae^the  atory, 
that* W%  general  .appearance  differed  in  no  respect 
frpoik^at  wbi«b  he  printed  ^hefr  iiv  foil- life  arid 
Jaeal^  hut  that  in  the  last t9coaBio^whHe.she£xfd 
her  eyes  on  tha»spectr& in  tterr»*and!«ixi%^ yet 
wMhta^cawriosity  which  ergued  heanto  bo  mnewtiafc 
familiarised  with  h^  prefeence^  she  *obsmVed  aspect 
OV  two  of  blood  upon  his  biteaM,  lroffle^  and  batad* 
whicfe  he  seemed  to  conceal  wirii  his  ha*d  when  ha 
observed  her  looking**  hint.     He  changed  hist  alti- 
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tad*  brore  thai!  ofccs*  bat  stigfatl^  and  wfoh«Ut  tjtaff- 
tag  fab  general  posfeieht  -     '    -:  ' * 

t  The  fete  of  the  youiig  gmtleman  irt  futitf^  life 
seemed  io  eorrespond  witk  tjie  prdphecyl  H<*efa- 
ttred  tfae  army,  rosb  to  considerable  Tijikr,  and  d&d 
mpeace  and  faoixkiiy  long  ater  be  had  cl^tl  the 
eyltfs  o£tHe  good  dd  lady*  who  had  determined,  tit 
at  least  prdfessed  to  hate  determined,  Ifodestitattfei) 
is  life  upbii  this  triarrdtott*  suggestion 

It  would  have  bben  «ftsy  for  *  fekitfiil  dtfHraddr  fo 
give  this  tale  mote  effect,  by  a  *%ht  transference  fcf 
trifling  exaggeration  o£>the'circiimitittce&  But  the 
anther  has  determined  in  this  add  (titer*  coriimtifti- 
eations  to  limit  himself  strictly  to  bis  aathofrittea* 
and  rests  your  humble  servant,       Bittett  &nMtib*r. 
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(. 


.»  » 


&i*  tt&i's  intrigues  and  projects  tend, 

BjrateT'fal  courses*  to  one  end;  ;  .  '.,  .4 

To  compass*  by  the  prop'rest  shows,    .  : 
Whaterer  tbfeir  design*  propose; 
And  that  which  owA*  the  fairest  pretext  ......    .-, » 

Jfc  trfte*  found  the  indirect'St, 

Wence 'ib,  that  hyt>ecrixes  #Ull  pain  t   ., 

Much  fcirer  thAn  tht  real  sfeiot, 


t. 


Arid  jkoMMel*  appftj^ttftof*  just  aad*m*i<  :o  iai,p  ui 
Thati  honest  men,  that  mtftatesi^iipttW  j^v-a.  i^rJf 
The  dullest  idiots  in  disguise 
Appfear  inoreittwiag  tttab  -thtftfrht^"*'  :;  '!>*  ni 
Illiterate  tJunefes,' UffldfeWn'dv    »m  .  •  v.  ':*n:%'l  -tTI 

Pass  on  the  rAbWefo*^e  learner  i  oj>rji.-£»;vr.b:ufi 
And  cowartb^  that  ttin  6Umn  ind  hnri^  i  c ♦" J  "ga  id 
PSbss  mustfcf  fbp  thle  vaHa&tt  ,-v-...'"i.?:  ijo-:*-*:»i©.-to,«t 
For  he  that  haft  but  *implid«ibc*,iru  .«i  on  ha?.-  *rfi  nl 
To  all  things  has  a  jusipmtuaij  ■  i  i.'iir  *uj/;e  *•♦:.•  ;. 
And,  put  among  hid  Wimts  taritaisMM}  ;^v  y;;jiin  rrvri 
To  aU  the  world  may  lay  his  chum.  ..* 

Shoitki  oncfe  tte ^rfd  retol ve t*  ibolisfe  :  vr  :mA 
All  thatfs  ridiculous  tod>tbolkh> ■;  '  :    I ,-/, 

It  would  have  nothing  left  to  do,  ' 
T*  apply  in  jest  or  earnest  to, 
No  busings  of  importance,  plajv 
Of  state,  to  p**s  its  time  away* 

Critics  afe  like  a  kind  of  flies  that  brfeed  . 
In  wild  fig-trfciBJ  and,  whett  they're  gfcforct  ufa  foeS 
Upon  the  raw  fruit  of  the  nobler  1tfnd^  <  »  ■■'^*  **/. 
And,,  by  their  nibbling  oh  thfc  totftfaf&iiftd^i  * ■  m7 ) 
Open  the  pores*  and  tnakte  way  fbrthe  ton  r  >  *f>: 
To  ripen  it  m*i*i*  ehan  tie  tfro&ft  hktfc'done:     *  •# V. 

As  all  Fanatics  preach,  so  all  meir  write,  ^ 

Out  of  the  ttrieingtti  df  gifts  tohd  iifWfckrd  H^itj     » f 
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»i  « .     .< » 


>  ■  i  .» 


In  spite  of  art ;  as-  homs  tborough'pac'd  -■■ 
Were  never  taught,  and  therefore  go  more  ftsi. 

In  all  mistakes;  Ae^rict  and  i?eg«lar^  «  -  •.=  .  -,•<. 
Are  found  to  be  the  desp'ratfst  ways  to  err, 
And  worst  to  be  afroided ;  as  a  wfctatfl 
Is  said  to  be  the  harder  cut'd  that's  round; 
For  error  and  mistake,  the.  less  th*  appear,  •  .  •  ,  ./x 
In  th'  end  are  found,  to  bt.  the  dangerofcser:; 
As  no  man  minds  tb«ee^tecka  that  «u$e  to  go    ; 
Apparently  too  over-fast  or  slow*  J  •.  ■  *   i 

The  truest  characters  of  ignorance 
Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance;       ■ 
As  blind  men  use  to  bear  Iheir  noses  higher u-  ?* 
Than  those  that  have  their  eyes  and  sight  entire 


i  -•.  •* 


i  \ 


:     '  -   <.'-•:/.•;. 


*Tis  not  the  art  of  schools  to  understand*       :     / 
But  make  things  hard^  instead  of  b'ing  explained  ;  * 
And  therefore  those  are  commonly  the  learned'st 
That  only  study  between  jest  and  earnest : 
For,  when  the  end  of  learning's  to  pursue  i  ; 
And  trace  the  subtle  steps  of  false  and  true, 
They  ne'er  consider  ho*  they're  to  apply, 

But  only  listen  to  the  noise  and  cry,  > 

And  are  so  mueh  delighted  with  the  chase, 
They  never  mind  the  taking  of  their  preys. 

More  proselytes  and  converts  use  t'  accrue 
To  false  persuasions  than  the  right  and  true  ; 
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For  error  and  mistake* are iafinite*,  -iw    u,  ■•'..:  '.>  »A 
But  truth  has  but  on*  w^  tdM^ fright ;t        <J 
As  numbers  may  t9  infinity  be  grown, 
But  never  be  reduced  to  Jess  thaaow*  u/i  w,  ,1 

Those  that  go  np*hill  use  to ^Wi)  >:;  u,,  .  /A 
Their  bodies  fon^rard,  and  ^toopiLoWfi  ;  .  .1  .1 
To  poise  themselves,  and:  Sj&n*ttefe»  creeps  k! 
When  th*  way  is  diffiouli  and>ist»qpV(  i-{^  ruin.:  :iv(i 
So  those  at  court,  that  daaddrafe  v  J  <i  >iu*>  viilVA 
By  low  ignoble  offices? jJai a  »ih  vAr.nt  •• » '?/i  tuimJl 
Can  stoop  to  any  thing»that,«Jbft3e,  ,.j     :i  .•;;,     nit 

To  wriggle  into.touatcand^B»o^lJ  tj!o»:  •  ■<!)  i:<w  )7. 

Are  like  to  rise  to  greatness  sower 

Than  those  thafcgo^by  wo^im&ho&DUX*     .  »- )  - 

No  seared xonscience  is  soifell  j  mi/\ 

As  that  which  has  been  burotiwtfeizeal;  k\,    n  r  / 
For  Christian  charity's  as  well  i,  iii  /-;<!)  :,.ni.//  mil 
A  great  impediment  to aeal,  <A  t  .xu  ;  uio-i  \u;  run  A 
As  zeal  a  pestilent  disease 

To  Christian  charity. anil |>e40*i  i  <.'j>:»ii  .in.n.   A    ■ 

//»/»;»*  «.i  »...*/'•  ;iiio)ha>u:;.;  -ib  rt^/ 

As  thistles  wear  ibe  aoftesj  do>b»  ./my***  uhA 
To  hide  their  prickles  tiU  theyfte^Qwn,^  UUv,>) <ii\ 
And  then  declare  themsdLyes*  sjad,  fi&R;;  tu  <nit  >  <?A 
Whatever  ventures  to  com3tea?ij  jut;  mm. ;  ;  »,vtA 
So  a  smooth  knave  does  greater  fedts    '  :T 

Than  one  that  idly  rails  and Jfrptfts^    <  ,hj     ,.  :;  ;<  > 
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And  all  the  mischidf  that  fa^  meant 
Does,  like V?  Tattl^-snakt,  jwrcvflnt*  . 


•  *  ,  .»*      •  -#  - 


Dame  Fortune^  »ome«leaJ&  tutelar, 
Takes  charge  of  them  without  their  care, 
Does  all  their  drudgery  and  work 
Like  Fairies,  for  thcpo&  in  ihe  dark ; 
Conducts  (hem  blindfold*  and  advances 
The  naturals  by  tyfadw  chances  j     • 
While  others  by  desert  or  wit 
Could  never  make  the  matter  hit* 
But  still,  the  better  dkey des^r^  v 
Are  but  the  abler  tbtnigbj:  to  starve. 


T.~    -    *    ,--*•     ♦      *•**»? 


Great  witt  have  >cmly  been  prefi^r^d, 
In  princes'  trains  to  be  interr'd, 
And,  when  they  coat  them:  nothing,  ptefc*d 
Among  thek-4bila4»er^«ot  the  Jast ; 
But  while  they  liv'd  torn  fer^egough 
From  all  admittances  kept^offi;  >:.:<' 


j**.  ,~ 


•r 


'  1" 


A  -• 


.   v     •   t  -i        ' 


"•  »f  '«  v'  ■••..•,     . 


.  / » ■■*■ 


iL*  *•**    fi 


?■. 


<rv  ......  ;  '..,■•  .  l ..."..  '.*►. 


As  gold,  that's  proof  afainstih>  assay. 
Upon  the  touchstone  wears  away, 
And  having  stood  the  greater  4*tt,* .-     - 
Is  overmastered  by^tfie  least; 
So  some  men*  hftifag  stood  the  hate 
And  spiteful  cruelty  of  Fate,    - 
Transported  with  a  false  caress  ...» 

Of  unacquainted  happiness,  •-/) 


* 

•  -•  -  *  1. 
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Lost  to  humanity  atidr  sense, 
Have  faU'n  as  low  gi  Insolence, 


•  •  *  *  ■ .  "  •■  '.  ■•     > ' 


V    , 


c* 


1 


Innocence  is  a  defeaeb 
For  nothing  else  but  patience: 
'Twill  not  bear  out  the  blows  bf  Fate* 
Nor  fence  against  the  toitk$  of  state ; 
Nor  from  th*  oppression  of  th^  laws 
Protect  the  plain'starid  ju&tefct  fyujse; 
Nor  keep  unspotted  a  good 'name 
Against  the  obloquies' of  ftua*; 
Feeble  as  Patience,  andw  s&fcr,     ::        '         ,  v?**" 
By  being  blown  upon,  undone. 
As  beasts  are  hunted  .jjbrt  their  furs, 
Men  for  their  virtues  fare  the  jrorse. 


>> 


\P: 


•  •    « 


Who  doth  not  know  with  what  fierce  rage 
Opinions,  true  or  false,  .engage  ? 
And,  'cause  they  govern  all  Maokiiid* 
Like  the  blind's  leiuding  of  the  b^ad, 
All  claim  an  equal  interest, 
And  free  dominion  o'er  the  rest. 
And,  as  one  shield  that  fell  from  fowwea  * 
Was  counterfeited  by  eleve*,  ;  \'y}:'..r. 

The  better  to  secure  tfee  fete  '  ;    ;  -  ::t 

And  lasting  empice  of  a  Sfeajv  r  .-••/ 


... :  ..civ- 


4        •»       -    - 


The  false  are  num?r<^  dnd  the  tf i*e>    -:.;  ;    L  -l1'' 
That  only  have  t)ie  right,  but  few,    /  ' ;./  :  -*T 

Hence  fools,  that  upderfetarid  tbetai  towfc;  r    T 

Are  still  the  fiercest  in  contest ; 
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Unsight  unseen,  espouse  a  side 

At  random,  like  a  prince's  bride, 

To  damn  their  souls,  and  swear  and  lie  for, 

And  at  a  venture  live  and  die.  for*   : 

Opinion  governs  all  mankind, 
Like  the  blind's,  leading  of  the  blind ; 
For  he  that  has  no.  eyes  in's  head, 
Must  be  by  a  dog  glad  to  be  led ; 
And  no  beasts  have  so  little  in  them 
As  that  inhuman  brute,  Opinion : 
'Us  an  infectious  pestilence,     . 
The  tokens  upon  wit  and  sense   i 
That  with  a  venomous  contagion 
Invades  the  sick  imagination;  . 
And,  when  it  seizes  any  part, 
It  strike?  the  poison  to  the  heart* 
This  men  of  one  another  catch 
By  contact,  as  the  humours  match  7/ 
And  nothing's  so  perverse  in  nature  : 
As  a  profound  opiniator,      ..''.,_ 

e  ■  * 

%  -       * 

Authority  intoxicates, ; 
And  makes  mere  sots  of  magistrates ; 
The  fumes  of  it  invade  the  brain, 
And  make  men  giddy,'  proud ^and  vain  : 
By  this  the  fool  commands  the  wise, 
The  noble  with  the  base  complies,. 
The  sot  assumes  the  rule  of  wit, 
And  cowards  make  the  brave  submits 


..  j 
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'"'  ■  *■•  ■  .  <"-:/  V  •  -i*  -  ■:  :■  >.:*.«  ;*<•  .  J;". 

A  godly  man,  that, has jjertfd  out  his  time  .J 
In  holiness,  may  s^upanytcrime;  ..  f  • .."  •/-i  !  -f/. 
As  scholars,  when  the/av*  taken  their  degrees,  ^ 
May  set  up  any  faculty  tbey please.  *  ~  , v-..    Ji 


'  ♦ 


\>-L 


A  teacher's  doctrine,  and  his  proof,  '    I 

Is  all  his  province,  and  enough;  "  't'>  '  .,1  ".,.-'  -.;.;> 
But  is  no  more  ooncfrn'd  in  use,  *  '  ;_•■■'  :  ;?\ 
Than  shoemakers  to  wear,  all  shoes* \r       ..  ;r .    ^Z> 


»r 


~x 


Jl.   .?•«-»■       *    ■      ^   ' 

The  soberest  saints  are  more  stiff-necked         /> 


Than  th'  hottest-headed  of  the  widked. .;    ■ 


t  '•      ,  i       .'....■"'  >  i «  **iJ+ 

Hypocrisy  will  serve  as  well     ;  ;^> 

To  propagate  a  church  as  ze&l ;  ,-,:i  ,.  y 

As  persecution  and  promotion      ./{  v\     :'-mj    y 
Do  equally  advance  d§vojdon;     ^  .  .: 
So  round  white  stones  will  $erve,  they  say, 
As  well  as  eggs,  to  make  hens  lay.   ; 


<      <  */»    .. 


> 


Your  wise  and. cautious  consciences  , ,.  r 


/ 


Are  free  to  take  what  course  they  please;.  • 
Have  plenary  indulgence  to  dispose      .-,,;;         j 
At  pleasure,  of  the  strictest  vows ;  •'.,..*     ' 

And  challenge  Heaven,  they  made  them  to, 
To  vouch  and  witness  wjiat  tjpuey  dp;       . ,   '  j; 
And  when  they  prove  averse  and  loth,  •      ,  ,\ 

Yet  for  convenience  take?  an.  path ;  -.  i 

Not  only  can  dispense,  but  make  it 
A  greater  sin  to  keep  than  take  it ; 


t  • 


'i:  . 
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Can  bind  and  loose  *H*orts  of  sin,     •  -    .> 

And  only  keeps  ihedoey*  wit^m; 

Has  no  qqpeiior  to  control, 

Bnt  what  itself  setsrf$r. the  «ott!r 

And,  when  it  is  enjoin'd  tfobey, 

Is  but  confin'd*  an4  keep*  the  kesp; 

Can  walk  invisible,'  ahfiwbetoey   ■ 

And  when,  and  how>  it  will,  appear ; 

Can  turn  itself  into  disguises 

Of  all  sorts,  for  all  sorts  of  vices : 

Can  transubstantiate^  aetaMgorpfaosey  -- 

And  charm  whole  herds  of  beasts,  like  Orpheus  \  i 

Make  woods,  and  tenements,  and  lands, 

Obey  and  follow  its  commands, 

And  settle  on  a  new  freehold, 

As  Marcly-hill  removed  of  old ; 

Make  mountains  move  with  greater  force 

Than  faith,  to  new  proprietors  ; 

And  perjures,  to  seeureth* -enjoyment*     J 

Of  public  charges  and  employments : 

For  true  and  faithful,  good  and  just, 

Are  but  preparatives  to  trust;  -'*     ' 

The  gilt  and  oftiament  of  things, 

And  not  their  movements,  wheels,  and  springs. 

All  love,  at  first,  like  generous  wine, 
Ferments  and  frets  until 'tis  fine ; 
But,  when  'tis  settled  on  the  lee, 
And  from  th'  impurer  matter  free, 
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Becomes  the  richa*<*tlll ihfttfUer*  &m  -j  in  ;i*wt:  -aA" 
And  proves  the  pl$aamit»*l»«idflr*  js^j  vinOj  .uffi 

Far  greater  number*  ibate  beco  losfeby  hagts,  v  f i 
Than  all  the  magazines  of  daggers,  ropes, 
And  other  ammurilticg»ittf  d»pMiv  f  ;    'ill  :<•  >A 
Were  ever  able.to  disp»tabbjrfeaB>     :<>  v  7,;  ;  •  t\\ 

Wheu  p^mces idly  lead abpstt^  :-■•;  ;niv  :>  fL'lthD 

Those  of  their  party  ibUovzsuii^n  -ind ,;;j>  e  in  V> 

Till  others  trqn^^|K«i  Aw^j^^  ;■  r»  (k.-n  u  ri^> 

And  turn  the  caKda^noAtli  wayio  f<  i    n.-lrscil/,-  oif 

,'io  viz®®  #&i':  iiii/i  £uij;  ,:m..  Jew*  -biff*-- 

Authority  is  a  disea*9<qnd  euse^;.  ;<  0  Jl:  .vrv;  e.:iT 
Which  men  can  n&tbei*wApti&ar  iteeli  tndartv  .ivl* 

A  man  of  qu^.«afldt«0Uvc  wit/ :j  r  ii.A  ?: /:  r\  ■■ 
For  drudgery  is  mQr?;mfifc!u:  ^Hoia  3£ii;  *<.'aci  cii Ti 
Compar'd  to  those  of  dttllet /partly  ?rd*;',--h  ;;rjui:  ij{rl 
Than  rumiing-nags  to>diar^iin«artfii  j()>i>):    1  uv;o.H 

Too  much  or  too  littlejwit  :■; -nm  ^i:ai3  oliii*  ff 
Do  only  render  th^ owners  fiti-  p;i !. .2  ui  burLiA: 
For  nothing,  but  t£t  be*indoHe)*'  ;  A.vy  *.*  ail;  01   ui& 


Much  easier  than  if  fh^ad none*  ;  '  i 


As  those  th^t  are  stark  blind  can  *r*tfe v   ;..-  iiA 
The  nearest  ways  from;  place  to  fiaoe,  ;  :  ,   ..;  n  J  i* 
And  find  the  right  ^r«y  easier  OTtt}  <^i:r  ;••&.' 

Than  those  t%*  fcood^wi^k'd  try  to  dtffc? 


So  tricks  of  state  are»raanag?d  best     .  ;  i    ..-a  .  * 
By  those  that  are  suspected  ileast,   «  ; <i;J  i  >       j  i  :«/. 
And  greatest^iom*  brought  about 
By^nginesTnost  unlilteto  doflt  -i.;    v  :-i-.\> ■;»  .>*  •.» 

As  at  th'  approach  of  winter  all  n      i    \y.:.     >■ 
The  leaves  of  great  trees  use  ta>  fall,    :.  il/o  u    V 
And  leave  them  naked  to  engage 
With  storms  and  t^npwtk^hettithejrjraga/'    i  /■/ 
While  humbler  plauts^are  found  te 'weari;   .»  ..-.■.     * 
Their  fresh  green  h^iit^dAih^jstar; /:,  *.!-.:,  k*  '    - 
So  when  the  glorious  season's  rgorie:  •;  j  u-  a :,:j  .«;:i  / 
With  great  men,  and  hard  times  come  on, 
The  great'st  cakmkies  bppress  :  n  .  >      ; -:  <nm  * 
The  greatest  still,  and  spare  tbej  less.   -        :  A  >u  i* 


An  ass  will  with  his  long  ear*  fray  • « '{•:.  .:<::  t  A 
The  flies,  that  tickle  himyiaway .;.,■  :  m  .  /  ,-»  m\  .-  ~o  i 
But  man  delights  to  have  his  ears. 
Blown  maggots  m *by tflaitsvers.  -■■]*.->  ->••:/'  ir.  iu\ 

In  little  trades  more  cheats, and  lying  :.:i/f  iuI 
Are  us'd  in  selling  than  in:  buying;   v,;-?i   '  -m  .;>  n;- 
But  in  the  great,  unjuster  dealing  .,■  i  :;:v:if,,  n  -  *j-i. 
Is  us'd  in  buying  than: in  selling;.  ■  .o.«>  •')  n.{ 


*       *  •  ■ 


All  smatfrers  ace  mote  brisk  and  pert 
Than  those  that  Understand  an  art : 
As  little  sparkles  shine  more  bright         •  -■  on.-  . , 
Than  glowing* coalsj/tihet  give  them  light*   -;  f   ■  y<\  f 


f ' 


>     7. 


In  Rome  no  temple  *m\+&low  i\n?ic  =.   »  >' .  ;i.     , 
As  that  of  Honoun<bwiUtoritoe*r  <  >•  .*  & .../># 

How  hiimble  honolir  ou^bi  to'be,  -  .-•«;/  it»4 

Though  there  'twft& all  authority**;  .•?  ^  r-.-Miv^*   .  I 

As  'tis  a  greater  mystery,  in  the  art 
Of  painting,  to  foreshorten  any  part  V 

Than  draw  it  out,  so  'tis  in  books  the  chief 
Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief. 

Navigation,  that  withstood*  ^\-  ,.•;.;;  :.^.jj 

The  mortal  fury  oftbd  Ekod*  -A**  »r  >„■ '  r«;  ,-j  . ",  «*? 
And  ptotf&ths  ftatyjneanfttosatoer  )H  '  ■,  ?'  r* 

All  earthly  creatures  Jrpm  the  waare,,..,-  «  •.»  .-.-.  rt:, 
Has,  for  it,  taught thr  sea  and  wind  '        ..v;  :,  . :■■■  'L 
To  lay  a  tribute  on  mankind, 
That,  by  degrees,  !has  swallow -d  more  >      <-.:.;  r/ 
Than  all  it  drown'd  at  once  beford;         -.  ,;  in   j*v.t. 

As  he  whose  destiny  does  prove  ?  ..       ...t   •„•*>  ..w. 
To  dangle  in  the  air  above, 

Does  lose  his  life  for  want  iof  air,     i •.■;•/  :  ^  f.*    . 

That  only  fell  to  .he  his  share:;   I  :'■.<.  ..!.  jv       a.h 
So  he  whom  Fate  at  once  designed  •-•;•  ;/■       -...ruti 
To  plenty  arid  a  wretdaied  mind,,  w  n-  <  >ft  *  <•-•  if 
Is  but  condemn'd  t'  a  rich  distress,       « 
And  Starves  with)  niggardly  excess.  '>  s       :>  <  .-.     l 

A  convert's  but  a  fly,,  that  turns  about,  *  h 

After  his  head's  putt'dof^  to  And  k  out*  <■  h 


9T8    aEKiut  dutm  tMAmme  w  9H&Kf  peabe. 

-    All  the  invention*  that  the  World  'contains/     *- 
Were  not  by  reason  #wt  found  oat,  nor  brains  $  *'- 
But  pass  for  theirs  *ttn*  h^the  luck  to  light  v 
Upon  them  by  mist4k***<ovmight,    'i  ■  '  fi-u  u: 

Butler. 
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THE  GENIUS' AND  LEARNING  OP  SHAKSPEARE^ 

•  fi       *    *  ■  •  ■  *   \  *  >'■  .    '    *  •  »*  "\  I 

•  ill  •         i »  ..  v  *      8    .       *rl...r.  ..-■*«*»/ 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  least  above  all 
modern  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet t  that 
holds  up  to  his  reader  a^ikithftil  mirror  «f  manners 
And  of  life.  His  characters  are  Ml  modified  by  the 
customs  of  particular  places,  unpractised  by  the  seat 
of  the  world ;  by  the  peculiarities  df  studies  or  pro- 
fessions, which  can  operate  but  upon  snmlLnumbeiat; 
or  by  the  accidents  of  transient  feshions  or  tempo- 
rary opinions:  they  *i^  the;  genuine  progeny  *f 
ctoimon  humanity,  such  as  the  world  will  always 
supply,  and  observation'  will  mlwny*  find.  His.  per- 
sons act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general 
passions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds  are  agi- 
tated, and  the  whole  system  of  life  is  continued  in 
motion.  In  the  Writings  of  other  poets*.*  character 
is  too  often  an  individual:  in  those  of  Shakspeare, 
it  is  commonly  a  specie** 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  so 
tnuch  instruction  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with  practical  axioms  <and 
domestic  wisdom.     It  was  sitd  of  Bvripicke;i  that 
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every  verse  was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  be  said  of 
Shakspeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a 
system  of  civil  and  economical  prudence.  Yet  his 
real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendour  of  particu- 
lar passages,  but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and 
the  tenour  of  his  dialogue:  and  he  that  tries  to  re- 
commend him  by  select  quotations,  will  succeed  like 
the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  be  offered  his 
house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a 
specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shak- 
speare  excels  in  accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real 
life,  but  by  comparing  him  with  other  authors.  It 
was  observed  of  the  ancient  schools  of  declamation, 
that  the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented,  the 
more  was  the  student  disqualified  for  the  world, 
because  he  found  nothing  there  which  he  should 
ever  meet  in  any  other  place.  The  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shak- 
speare.  The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other 
direction,  is  peopled  by  such  characters  as  were 
never  seen,  conversing  in  a  language  which  was 
never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will  never  arise  in 
the  commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this 
author  is  often  so  evidently  determined  by  the  inci- 
dent which  produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so 
much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  it  seems  scarcely  to 
claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned 
by  diligent  selection  out  of  common  conversation, 
a  occurrences. 
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. .  Oiber .  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by  hy- 
petboU<Md*>r  Aggravated  characters,  by  fabuloua  and 
Unexampled  excellence  or  depravity^  as  the  writers 
of  bwrbarous  tomaneea  invigorated  the  reader  ,by  a 
gW)^ud  a  dwarf ;  and  he  that  should  form  his i  ex- 
pectation* of  human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  from 
tbft;  tfcle*;  .  would  be  equally  deceived. -  Shakspeare 
hft*  ftp  JbarPQ? ;  ihia  scenes  aje  occupied  only  by  nien, 
who;  act  and  speak  .as  .the  reader  .<  thinks  that .  he 
should  himself  have  spoken  or  acted  on  the  samp 
oc^arfon :.  -eyejn  sphere  the  agency  is  supernatural 
tb*.  dialogue,  i*  level  with  life. .  Other  writers  du^ 
guise,. thet  most  natmral  passions  and. most: frequent 
incidents ;  so  that  he  who  contemplates .  them  in  the 
bopH  will  not  know  them; in  the, world;  Shakspeare 
approximate?  the  remotef  and  familiarizes  the  won* 
detful ;  the  event  which  he  represents  will  not  hap* 
pen,  but,jf  it  were  possible,  its  effects  would  proba* 
bjy  be  such  as  be  has  aligned;*  and  it  may  be  said, 
&flt  he  hps  not  only  shown  human  nature' as  it~act& 
ifl  real  exigencies.,  but  as  it  Would  be  found  in  trials, 
t9  which  it  cannot  be  exposed. 
,w  This,  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  that 
Jjis  drama  Js  the  mirrpr  of  life;  that  he  who  has 
mazed  hip  ..imagination,  in  following  the  phantoms 
jwhich  others^  ra*se,qp  before  him, .  may  here,  be 

)r^f r*~J * '    "         ...... ■.■-...  .  .   ■ 

;»•_-  .ft~«.Qtnerit  qood  mquam  at  gtntium,  reperit  tamen, 
,  i . , .  ■  .'<  Facit  ilkid  vermafo  quod  nwwUcium  «**." 

Plauti  Pseudolus,  Act  I.  §c.  iv. 
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cared  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by  reading  human 
sentiments  in  human  language,  by  scenes  from  which 
a  hermit  may  estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world, 
and  a  confessor  predict  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

Shakspeare  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry  with  the 
world  open  before  him ;  the  rules  of  the  ancients 
were  yet  known  to  few ;  the  public  judgment  was 
unformed ;  he  had  no  example  of  such  fame  as  might 
force  him  upon  imitation,  nor  critics  of  such  autho- 
rity as  might  restrain  his  extravagance :  he  there- 
fore indulged  his  natural  disposition ;  and  his  dispo- 
sition, as  Rhymer  has  remarked,  led  him  to  comedy. 
In  tragedy  he  often  writes,  with  great  appearance  of 
toil  and  study,  what  is  written  at  last  with  little  feli- 
city ;  but,  in  his  comic  scenes,  he  seems  to  produce, 
without  labour,  what  no  labour  can  improve.  In 
tragedy  he  is  always  struggling  after  some  occasion 
to  be  comic ;  but  in  comedy  he  seems  to  repose,  or 
to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thinking  congenial  to 
his  nature.  In  his  tragic  scenes  there  is  always 
something  wanting,  but  his  comedy  often  surpasses 
expectation  or  desire.  His  comedy  pleases  by  the 
thoughts  and  the  language,  and  his  tragedy  for  the 
greater  part  by  incident  and  action.  His  tragedy 
seems  to  be  skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct. 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered  little 
diminution  from  the  changes  made  by  «  century  and 
a  half,  in  manners  or  in  words.  As  his  personages 
act  upon  principles  arising  from  genuine  passion, 
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very  little  modified  by  particular  forms,  their  plea- 
sure* and  vexations  are  communicable  to  all  times 
qnd  to  all  {daces  5  they  are  natural,  and  therefore 
durable  r  the  adventitious  peculiarities  of  personal 
habits  are  only  superficial  dyes,  bright  and  pleasing 
for  a  little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct, 
without  any  remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the  dis* 
criminations  of  true  passion  are  the  colours  of  na- 
ture :  they  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and  can  only 
perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  acci- 
dental compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are 
dissolved  by  the  chance  which  combined  them ;  but 
the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive  qualities  neither 
admits  increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  The  sand  heaped 
by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another,  but  the  rock 
always  continues  in  its  place.  The  stream  of  time* 
which  is  continually  washing  the  dissoluble  fabrics 
of  other  poets,  passes  without  injury  by  the  adamant 
pi  Shakspeare. 

'.There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that 
Shakspeare  wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no  regu- 
lar education,  nor  much  skill  in  the  dead  languages* 
Jonson,  his  friend,  affirms,  that  he  had  small  Latin, 
pndies$  Greeks,  who,  besides  that  he  had  no  ima- 
ginable temptation  to  falsehood,  wrote  at  a  time 
frben  the  character  and  acquisitions  of  Shakspeare 
were  known  to  multitudes.  His  evidence  ought 
therefore  to  decide  the  controversy,  unless  some 
tattimony  of  equal  force  could  be  opposed. 
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Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  discovered- 
deep  learning  in  many  imitations  of  old  writers % 
btit  the  examples  which  I  have  known  urged  werfc 
drawn  from  books  translated  in  his  time;  orwem 
such  easy  coincidences  of  thought,  as  wilt  happen  ti> 
all  who  consider  the  same  subjects ;  or  such  remarks* 
on  life  or  axioms  of  morality  as  float  in  conversatidnj 
and  are  transmitted  through  the  world  in  proverbial- 
sentences.  =■•""- 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that,  in  this  important 
sentence,  Go  before9  FUfottoWy  we  read  a  translation 
of -/pro,  sequar.  I  have  been  told,  than  when  CdP 
ban,  after  a  pleasing  dream*  says,  /  cnfd  to  sleep 
again,  the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  had,  liktt 
every  other  man,  the  same  wish  on  the  same  occa^ 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for 
imitations,  but  so  few,  that  the  exception  only  eon- 
firms  the  rule;  he  obtained  them  from  accidental 
quotations,  or  by  oral  communication,  and  as  he 
used  what  he  had,  would  have  used  more  if  he  had 
obtained  it. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confessedly  taken  from 
the  Menachmi  of  Plautus;  from  the  only  play  of 
Plautus  which  was  then  in  English.  What  can  b# 
more  probable,  than  that  he  who  copied  that 'would 
have  copied  more;  but  that  those  which  were  not 
translated  were  inaccessible  ? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages  is  un- 
certain.   That  his  plays  have  some  French  scenes 
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proves  but  little ;  he  might  easily  procure  them  to 
be  written,  and  probably,  even  though  he  had  kndWn 
the  language  in  the  common  degree,  he  could  not 
have  written  it  without  assistance.  In  the  story 'of 
Home?  and  Juliet  he  is  observed  to  have  followed 
the  English  translation,  where  it  deviates  from  thte 
Italian  r  but  thiB  on  the  other  part  proves  nothing 
against  hi*  knowledge  of  the  original.  He  was  to 
copy,  not  what  he  knew  himself,  but  what  was  known 
to  his  audience. 

'it  is  most  likely  that  he  hfed  learned  Latin  suf- 
ficterttly  to  make  him  acquainted  with  constructibrl, 
bat  that  he  never  advanced  to  an  easy  perusal  tof  th6 
Roman  authors.  Concerning  his  skill  in  modertr 
kmguages*  I  can  find  no  sufficient  ground  of  deter- 
mination ;  but  as  no  imitations  of  French  or  ItaBati 
awfhors  h*ve  been  discovered,  though  the  Italian 
poetry  was  then  high  in  esteem,  I  am  inclined  t& 
believe,  that  he  read  little  more  than  English,  and 
chose1  for  his  febles  only  such  tales  as  he  found 
translated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  scattered  over  his  worici' 
ir*ery  justly  observed  by  Pope ;  but  it  is  often  such 
Iftoyfcdge  as  books  did  not  supply.  He  that  will 
rtadevstand  Shakspeare,  must  not  be  content  to 
study  him  in  the  eloset,  he  must  look  for  his  mean- 
ihg  stontttitnea  among  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
sometimes  among  the  manufactures  of  the  shop. 
•  There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was  a 
very  diligent  reader,  nor  was  our  language  then  so 


indigent  of  books,  b^  that  be  might  very  liberally 
ifc4»JgS  bis  curipsity.  without  excursion  into  foreign 
lltegafujer  Hany  of  the  Romait  author*  were  trana- 
lajed,  and  some  of  the  Greek;  the  Reformation 
b^d  ftled.  the  kingdom,  with  theological  learning; 
njqst  flf  the  topics  of  human  disquisition  had  found 
EMfch  wjitejrs ;  and  poetry  bad  been  cultivated, 
not  omly  with  diligence,  but  sueoess*  This  was  a 
st#ck  ql  knowledge  sufficient  tor  a  mind  so  capable 
of  appropriating  and  improving  it  *    ... --.  i 

,Jiut  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the 
j>Ypduckof  bis  own  genius.  He  found  the  English 
strain  a,state  of  the  utmost  rudeness;  no  essays 
e^tfeer  jn  tragedy  or  comedy  had  appeared,  from 
wtucfr  it  could  be  discovered  to  what  degree  of  de- 
Hgltf  either  one  or  other  might  be  carried.  Neither 
ohajacter  nor  dialogue  were  yet  understood.  Shak- 
speaje  qoay  be  truly  said  to  have  introduced  them 
t#>&  aftongtt  us,  And  in  some  of  his  happier  scenes 
tp  have  carried  them  both  to  the  utmost  height*    .- 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  proceeded, 
is  not  easily  known ;  lor  the  chronology  of  bis  works 
is  yet  unsettled.  Rowe  is  of  opinion,  that  perhaps 
*$e  are  not  to  hgkjbr  his  beginnings  like  thm^.qf 
other  writers,  in  his  least  perfect  works  j  art  had  so 
little,  and,  naiure  so  large  a  share  in  what  he  did, 
thai  for  augfo  I  know,  says  he,  the  performances  qf 
his  youth,  as  they  were  iht  most  vigorous*  were  tie 
fast,  B»t  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the  power  of 
using  to  any  certmn  purpose  the  materials  which 
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diligence  procures,  or  opportunity  supplies.  Nature 
give*  no  man  knowledge,  and,  when  images  are  col- 
lected by  study  and  experience,  can  only  assist  in 
combining  or  applying  them.  Shakspeare,  however 
favoured  by  nature,  could  impart  only  what  he  had 
teamed;  and  as  he  must  increase  his  ideas,  like 
4ther  mortals,  by  gradual  acquisition,  he,  like  them, 
gfew  wiser  as  he  grew  older,  could  display  life 
"better,  as  he  knew  it  more,  and  instruct  with  more 
efficacy,  as  he  was  himself  more  amply  instructed. 
'  '  There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  accuracy 
rttf  distinction  which  books  and  precepts  cannot  con- 
fer ;  from  this  almost  all  original  and  native  excel- 
lence proceeds.  Shakspeare  must  have  looked  upon 
mankind  with  perspicacity,  in  the  highest  degree 
'curious  and  attentive.  Other  writers  borrow  their 
'  characters  from  preceding  writers,  and  diversify 
'"  theih  only  by  the  accidental  appendages  of  present 
manners;  the  dress  is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body 
is  thfe  same.  Our  author  had  both  matter  and  form 
ia  provide  ;  for  except  the  characters  of  Chaucer,  to 
whom  I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there  were 
>no  writers  in  English,  and  perhaps  not  matfy  in 
Lother  modern  languages,  which  showed  life  in  its 
native  colours. 

:x>The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or 
lvmaKgnity  of  man  had  hot  yet  commenced.  Specu- 
lation had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyze  the  mind, 
'to  trace  the  passions  to  their  sources,  to  unfold  the 
seminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or  sound  the 
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,deptbs  of  the  heart  for  the  motives  of  action*     All 
those  enquiries,  which  from  that  time  that  human 
nature,  became  the  fashionable  study,  have  been 
made  sometimes  with  nice  discernment,  but:  often 
with  idle  subtility,  were  yet  unattemptecL  The, tales, 
with  which  the  infancy  of  learning  was  satisfied, 
exhibited  only,  the  superficial  appearances,  of  action* 
related  the  events,  but  omitted  the  causes*  and  were 
formed  for  such  as  delighted  in  wonders  rather*  than 
in  truth*     Mankind,  was  not  then  to  be  studied  in 
the  closet ;  he  that  would  know  the  world*  was  under 
the  necessity  of  gleaning  his  own  remarks*,  by  ming- 
ling as  he  could  in  its  business  and  amusements*  *i  . 
Boyle  congratulated  himself  .upon  his  high  birth, 
because  it  favoured  his  curiosity*  by  facilitating  bis 
access*.     Shakspeare  had  no  such  advantage;  iie 
came  to  London  a  needy  adventurer*  and  lived  fo* 
a  time  by  very  mean  employments.     Many  works.of 
genius  And- learning  have  been  performed  in.  states 
of  life  that  appear  very  little  favourable  to  thought 
or  to  inquiry ;  so  many,  that  be  who  considers  them 
is  inclined  to  think  that  he  sees  enterprise  and.  per- 
severance predominating  over  all  external  agency 
and  bidding  help  and  hinderance  vanish  before  thepu 
The  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  not  to  be. depressed 
by  the  weight  of  poverty,. nor  limited  by  the  narrow 
conversation .  to  which  men-  in  want  are  ineyitf4ily 
condemned ;  the  incumbrances  of  his  fprtune  w^re 
shaken  from  his  mind,  as  dew  drops  from,  a  Urn's 
;mune.  ■  ..  ..........  *.•.■•;.•  .%.    > 
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Though  he  had  to  many  difficulties  tu  c 
and  so  little  assistance  to  surmount  them,  he  lias 
been  able  to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  many 
modes  of  life,  and  many  casts  of  native  dispositions ; 
to  vnry  them  with  great  multiplicity ;  to  mark  them 
by  nice  distinctions ;  and  to  show  them  in  full  view 
by  proper  combinations.  In  this  part  of  his  per- 
formances he  had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  been 
himself  imitated  by  all  succeeding  writers ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors 
more  maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more 
rules  of  practical  prudence,  can  be  collected,  than 
he  alone  has  given  to  his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions  of 
men ;  he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inanimate 
world ;  his  descriptions  have  always  some  peculiari- 
ties, gathered  by  contemplating  things  as  they  really 
exist.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  oldest  poets  of 
many  nations  preserve  their  reputation,  and  that  the 
following  generations  of  wit,  after  a  short  celebrity, 
sink  into  oblivion.  The  first,  whoever  they  be, 
must  take  their  sentiments  and  descriptions  imme- 
diately from  knowledge ;  the  resemblance  is  there- 
fore just,  their  descriptions  are  verified  by  every  eye, 
and  their  sentiments  acknowledged  by_every  breast. 
Those  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  same  studies, 
copy  partly  them,  and  partly  nature,  till  the  books 
of  one  age  gain  such  authority,  as  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  nature  to  another;  and  imitation,  always 
ilcviating  a  little,   becomes  at  last   capricious   and 


cataaL  Shakspeare,  whether  life  or  nature  be  bis 
subject,  shows  plainly  thai  be  baa  seen  with  bis  o*m 
eyes;  be  gWes  the  image  which  he  receives?  n#t 
weakened  or  distorted  by  the  -intervention  o£  any 
other  mind;  the  ignorant  feel  his  representations  to 
be  just,  and  the  learned  see  that  they  are  complete* 

JOHKSOH.    .! 
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tWES  UPON  THE  BURrfiBto  OP  A:  ^CfHOOLE.   ' 

What  heate  of  learning  kindled  your  desire,         "» 

(Ye  Muse*  Sonnes)  to'Mft  your  bouse  on  fire  ? 

What  love  of  learning  in  your  brest*  did  bume   >■'*' 

Those  sparkes  of  vmue  into  flames  to  tume  ?  »'  ■  *  '-' v 

Or  was't  Some  higher  cause  ?  were  the  hot  Godsy  ■*- 

Venus  and  Vulcan  (old  friends),  now  at  odds  ? 

If  that  be  so,  then  never  let  the  Dolt 

Be  prais'd  for  making  Armes,  or  thunderbolt 

Let  Poets  pennes  paint  otiely  his  disgrace, 

His  clubby  foote,  hom'd  brow,  and  sooty  face.   ' 

What  ere  was  cause,  sure  ill  was  th*  evehtj 
Which  juBtly  all  the  Muses  may  lament. 
But  abot*  aU  (for  names  sake)  !Polyphymny 
Bewayle  the  downefall  of  the  learned  chimney. 
Thefts  might  you  see,  where  without  Speech  or  Sence, 
Lay  the  sad  ashes  of  an  Accidence. 
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What  number  then  of  Nounes  to  wrack  did  goe  ? 
As  Domus,  Liber j  and  a  great  sort  moe. 
A  wofull  case  !  No  Que  die  flame  did  spare : 
Each  Gender  in  this  losse  had  common  share. 

There  might  you  see  the  rueful  Declinations, 
The  fifteen  Pronounes,  and  foure  Conjugations ; 
Some  Gerunds  Di9  and  Do  were  overcome, 
Th'  other  with  heate  and  smoake  was  quite  strucke 

Dum ; 
Supines  lay  gasping  upwards  voyde  of  Sences, 
The  Moodes  grew  mad  to  see  imperfect  Tenses ; 
Adverbs  of  place  were  throune  downe  lofty  stories, 
As  Ubiy  ibij  illic,  intus,  forts, 
Conjunctions  so  disjoyn'd,  as  you  would  wonder  .  .• 
No  coupling  there,  but  it  was  burnt  asunder. 

4. 

The  Propositions  knew  not  where  to  be : 

Each  interjection  cry'd,  hei  /  woe  is  me. 

For  the  due  joyning  of  which  words  againe, 

A  Neighbour  call'd  qui  mihi  come  amaine ; 

Else  sure  the  fire  had  into  flames  them  turn'd  : 

Now  'gan  the  flames  the  Heteroclites  to  cumber, 

And  poore  Supellex  lost  his  Plural  Number ; 

Of  Verbes  there  had  been  left  scarce  one  in  twenty, 

Had  there  not  come  by  chance  As  in  prasenti. 

Archy's  Banquet  of  Jests.    Lond.  1636. 
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LETTER  FROM  #B.   W<  BOWYEB    TO   I>B.    WAft- 

burton,  bishop  or  Gloucester,  1763. 

[Mr.  Bowyer  printed  the  first  edition  of  "  Warburton's  Doctrine  of 
Grace."  The  work  sold  rapidly,  and  a  second  edition  was  soon  wanted ; 
but  Mr.  Bowyer  not  having  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  it,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  himself  from  reflections  that  might 
ariseea  this  apparent  change  in  his  Patron's  sentiments.  '<  On  tins 
subject,  however,"  says  Mr.  Nichols,  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge,  as 
I  can  assert,  on  the  authority  of  another  right  reverend  Prelate,  tnat  not- 
withstanding any  little  altercations  which  had  happened,  Bishop  War- 
burton  always  continued  to  retain  a  sincere  regard  for  Mr. .  Bowyer." 
The  sincerity  of  such  regard  might  have  been  questionable,  i&.  contrary 
to  what  Mr.  Nichols  also  informs  us,  this,  and  other  two  letters  of  Mr. 
Bowyer  upon  the  same  subject,  had  ever  been  sent  to  the  Bishop.] 

My  Lord, — When  I  understood  that  you  had 
appointed  Mr*  .■  to  print  the  Second  Edition 

of  your  book  on  "Grace,"  I  was  tempted  to  cry  out 
with  your  Lordship,  "  In  what  light  must  you  stand 
with  honest  and  candid  men ;  if,  when  I  had  gon$ 
through  the  trouble  of  the  first  edition,  the  second 
is  ordered  away  to  another  Printer*  even  against  the 
recommendation  of  your  Bookseller?"  But  aa  the 
honest  and  candid  will  little  trouble  themselves  with 
any  difference  between  your  lordship  and  me,  I  will 
appeal' to  the  judge  within. your  own  breast—      ^ 


— "  Pulsa  dignoscere  cautus 


r 


Quid  solidum  erepet,  et  picta!  tectoria  lingua." 

Your  Lordship  will  say,  you  removed  your  Book 
to  another  Printer,  because  I  had  printed  the  first 
edition  of  it  very  incorrectly.     I  answer,  my  Lord, 
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that  you  saw  every  proof-sheet  yourself,  and  ought 
to  share  with  me  at  least  in  the  imputation  of  incor- 
rectness. You  said,  indeed,  at  first  setting  out, 
that  you  mould  not  be  my  corrector ;  but  then,  my 
lord,  you  should  not  be  your  own.  When  sheets 
are  hurried  away  to  an  impatient  author  late  at 
night  by  the  post,  the  printer  is  precluded  from 
reviewing  them  with  that  accuracy  he  otherwise 
should  bestow  upon  them.  In  the  cancelled  leaves 
which  your  lordship  complains  of,  there  were  no 
less  than  six  faults  in  one  page,  viz.  p.  151 ;  only 
one  of  which,  upon  the  return  of  the  sheet,  was  cor- 
rected by  your  lordship,  the  others  being  left  for 
me  to  discover ;  and  when  I  had  done  so,  I  natu- 
rally cried,  How,  does  this  man  seek  an  occasion  of 
quarrel  against  me  J — Prophetic  I  was ;  for,  instead 
of  receiving  thanks  from  you  for  my  care,  I  am  con- 
demned for  passing  over  two  others,  jointly  with 
your  lordship,  in  the  following  terms :  "  Show  him 
what  an  admirable  corrector  he  is,  and  in  a  reprinted 
page  too.  He  has  suffered  opposite,  against  all  sense, 
to  go  for  apposite;  and  in  the  note,  obscurant,  against 
all  grammar,  for  obscuriorem!9  Under  favour,  my 
lord,  not  against  sense  or  grammar ;  for  I  had  re- 
duced  obscisrem  to  both,  by  making  it  obscurant, 
which  was  as  far  as  a  sodden  conjecture,  without 
the  copy,  could  go*  "  Theologiam  invenit — ipsis 
Fythagoricis  numeris  et  Heracliti  notis  obscuram." 
As,  for  opposite  comparison,  I  will  not  defend  it;  but 
a  reader,  not  wholly  inattentive,  might  be  misled  to 
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rbftecij  that  comparisons  which  are  odious  (and  sucfy 
my  lord,  you  and  1  could  make)  must  needs  be  op* 
pdstte  too.  I  would  further  observe,  my  lord,  that 
this  error  might  be  the  more  easily  pardoned,  be* 
caute  the  very  same  word  has  unluckily  (or  luckily f 
shall  I  say?)  escaped  your  lordship  in  a  work  df 
yoor  younger  years,  if  the  world  is  right  in  ascrib* 
irtg  it  to  you.  In  p.  96,  I  find  this  passage :  u  But 
I  chose  this  instance  of  our  author's  knowledge  of 
nature,  not  so  much  for  its  greatness,  as  for  ita 
ofPOsiTENEes  to  our  sobjecfc."  Critical  and  Philo* 
sophical  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and 
Mitydes.  Lond;  1T27.^-In  short,  my  lord,  yo* 
have  prescribed  a  law  to  me,  by  which  no  othet 
printer  will  ever  be  bound,  viz.  that  I  should  suf- 
fer -for  every  error  6f  the  press  which  you  team 
uncorrected.  I  am  singled  out  -from  the  flock  for 
muddmg  the  stream  below,  which  your  lordship 
drinks  of  at  the  fountain-head.  But,  my  lord* 
vmttity  or  partiality  leads  me  to  think  some  other 
motive,  besides  incorrectness,  has  carried  you  over 
to  another  printer.  For  why,  of  all  men,  to  Mn 
-*•,  who,  in  the  last  book  he  had  printed  for 


<*^M 


you,  vrz.  the  Second  Fart  of  the  EHvirie  Legation* 
A.  E>.  1758,  so  incensed  your  lordship,  that  yoa 
declared  he  never  should  print  for  you  another 
sheet?  If  solicitation,  or  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
the  times,  have  changed  your  mind,  I  blame  you 
not.  Every  one  is  to  follow  his  pleasure  or  interest, 
is  his  inclination  leads  him.     I  only  beg  that  we 
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may  be  dropped  with  decency,  and  that  contumely 
may  not  give  an  edge  to  our  disgrace.  As  your 
lordship  has  been  pleased  to  go  from  me  to  Mr. 

■  ■■  ■     ,  from  Mr.    •  to  me,  and  to  Mr. 

again,  I  might  hope  another  successful  wind  would 
blow  you  back  again.  My  lord,  if  I  cannot,  like  a 
courtier,  have  the  credit  of  resigning  my  place,  I 
will  be  still  greater,  and  hereby  promise  not  to 
accept  it  again.  And*  to  keep  up  the  character  of 
an  old  fallen  minister,  I  will  make  bold  to  lay  before 
you  what  I  have  suffer ed^  and  what  I  have  done,  in 
your  lordship's  service;  and  then  we  will  draw  to 
the  tables,  and  balance  the  obligations,  which  your 
lordship  has  greatly  lessened  by  upbraiding  me  with 
them,  at  a  very  unbecoming  juncture,  as  will  here-* 
after  appear.  The  liberty  I  take  you  will  impute 
to  that  period  of  life  to  which  I  am  arrived,— the 
grand  climacteric;  which,  as  it  levels  all  honours* 
to  it  mitigates  all  disgraces.  You  must  not  wonder 
if  I  take  courage  the  nearer  I  approach  my  home; 
even  that  home  which  is  a  refuge  against  all  coin* 
pMnts,  and  where  the  brambled  turf  over  my  grave 
shall  preach  as  effectually  as  the  lettered  marble 
«ver  your  lordship's.  With  this  contemplation  I 
Jake  my  leave  for  the  present;  and  am,  my  lord, 
'your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant,  "• 

W.  B; 
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ORIGINAL  LETTER   FROM    THE    L ATI;    SIR  JQl^N 

..,  BALRYMFLE,   BART.   AUTHOR  OF  T£E  '?  ME* 

MOIRS    OF    GREAT   BRITAIN/'   &C  &C.  &C.  TO 

*HE  LATE  ADMIRAL  DALRYMPLE.  •'■•'* 

;  .  Cranston,  Jan*  1,  1772*  « 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  shirts  are  safe.  I  have  mads 
many  attempts  upon  them ;  but:  Bess,  who  has  in 
honesty  what  she  wants  in  temper,  keeps  them  ia 
safety  for  you.  t>     .-■•:  •:•;./ 

.,  You  ask  me,  what  I  have  been  doing?  To  tbe 
best  of  my  memory,  what  has  passed  since  I  came 
home  is  as  follows : —  ■    .  ?; 

■  Finding  the  roof  bad,  I  sent  slaters,  at  the  peril 
of  their,  necks,  to  repair  it  They  mended  three 
holes,  and  made,  thirty  themselves.  .  •,.* 

I  pulled  down  as  many  walls  round  the  house  as 
would  have  fortified  a  town.  This  was  in  summer : 
But  now  that  winter  is,  come,  I  would  give  all  the 
money  to  put  them  up  again  that  it  cost  me  to  take 
them  down. 

3  J,  thought  it  would  give  a  magnificent  air.,  to  the 
hall  to  throw  die  passage  into  it.  After  it  was.  done, 
I  went  out  of  town  to  see  how  it  looked.  It  was 
night  when  I  went  into  it;  the  wind  blew  out  the 
candle  from  the  over-size  of  the  room;  upon  which, 
I  ordered  the  partition  to  be  built  up  again,  that  I 
might  not  die  of  cold  in  the  midst  of  summer. 
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I  ordered  the  old  timber  to  be  thinned ;  to  which, 
perhaps,  the  love  of  lucre  a  little  contributed.  The 
workmen,  for  every  tree  they  cut,  destroyed  three, 
by  letting  them  fall  on  each  other.  I  received  a 
momentary  satisfaction  from  hearing  that  the  car- 
penter I  employed  had  cut  off  bis  thumb  in  felling 
a  tree.  But  this  pleasure  was  soon  allayed,  when, 
upon  examining  his  measure,  I  found  that  he  had 
measured  false,  and  cheated  me  of  twenty  per  cent. 

Instead  of  saddle-horses  I  bought  mares,  and 
had  them  .sent  to  on  Arabian.  When  I  went,' 
some  months  after,  to  mount  them,  the  groom  told 
me  I  should  kill  the  foals;  and  now  I  walk  on  foot, 
with  the  stable  fall  of  horses,  unless  when,  with 
much  humility,  I  ask  to  be  admitted  into  the  chaise, 
which  is  generally  refused  me. 

Remembering,  with  a  pleasing  complacency,  the 
Watcombe  pigs,  I  paid  thirty  shillings  for  a  sow 
with  pig*  My  wife  starved  them.  They  ran  over 
to  a  madman,  called  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  who  dis* 
drained  them  for  damage;  and  the  mother,  with  ten 
helpless  infants,  died  of  bad  usage. 

Loving  butter  much,  and  cream  more,  I  bought 
two  Dutch  cows,  end  had  plenty  of  both.  I  made 
my  wife  a  present  of  two  more;  she  learned  tl# 
way  to  market  for  their  produce;  and  I  hare  never 
got  a  bowl  of  cream  since. 

•  I  made  a  fine  hay-stack ;  but  quarrelled  with  my 
wife  as  to  the  maimer  of  drying  the  hay,  and  build, 
ing  the  stack.     The  hay-stack  took  fire ;  by  which 
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I  J^ad  the  double  mortification  of  losing  my  hay* 

9#A  finding  my  wife  had  more  erase  than  myself.   .. 

J  kept  no  plough ;  for  which  I  thank  my  Maker;; 

because  then  I  must  have  wrote  this  letter  from  a 

gwl?  .... 
I  paid  twenty  pounds  for  a  dung-hill,  because  I 

was  told  it  was  a  good  things  and  now-. I  would 

give  any  body  twenty  shillings  to  tell  me  what  to  do 

with  it. 

I,  built  and  stocked  a  pigeon-house ;  but  the  cats 
watched  below,  the  hawks  hovered  above ;  and 
pigeon-soup,  roasted  pigeon,  #r  cold  pigeon-pie, 
have^  I  never  seen  since.  * 

- 1  iell  to  drain  a  piece  of  low  ground  behind  the 
house;,  but  hit  upon  the  tail  of  the  rock,  and  dram* 
ed  the  well. of  the  house ;  by  which  I  can  get  no 
water  for  my  victuals* 

J,  entered  into  a  great  project  for  selling  listen 
upon  a  promise  from  one  of  my  own  farmers  to  give 
mp  land  off,  bis,  &rm»  But  when  I  went  to  take  off 
the*  ground,  he  laughed,  said  he  had  choused  the- 
lawyer,  and  exposed  me  to  a  dozen  law-suits  for 
breach  of  bargains,  which  I  could  not  perform* 

flattened  black  cattle  and  sheep ;  but  Qpuld  no*- 
agree  with  the  butchers  about  the  price.     Fromi 
meise  economy,  we  eat  them  ourselves,  and  almost 
killed  all  the  family  with  surfeits.     < 

1  bought  two  score  of  six-year  old  wethers  -for 
my  own  tables  but  a  butcher,  who  rented  one  of  the 


■».  <■ 
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fields,  put  my  mark  upon  his  own  carrion  sheep ; 
by  which  I  have  been  living  upon  carrion  all  the 
summer. 

I  brewed  much  beer;  but.  the  small  turned  sour, 
and  the  servants  drank  all  the  strong. 

j  I  found  a  ghost  in  the  house,  whose  name  was 
M'Alister,  a  pedlar,  that  had  been  killed  in  one  of 
the  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house  two  centuries  ago. 
No  servant  would  go  on  an  errand  after  the  sun  was 
set  for  fear  of  M'Alister,  which  obliged  me  to  set 
off  one  set  of  my  servants.  Soon  after  the  house- 
keeper, your  old  friend  Mrs.  Brown,  died,  aged  90 ; 
and  then  the  belief  ran,  that  another  ghost  was  in 
the  house,  upon  which  many  of  the  new  set  of  ser- 
vants begged  leave  to  quit  the  house,  and  got  it. 

.  In  one  thing  only  I  have  succeeded.  I  have 
quarrelled  with  all  my  neighbours ;  so  that,  with  a 
dozen  gentlemen's  seats  in  my  view,  I  stalk  alone 
like  a  lion  in  a  desart. 

,  I  thought  I  should  have  been  happy  with  my 
tenants,  because  I  could  be  insolent  to  diem  without 
their  being  insolent  to  me.  But  they  paid  me  no 
rent;  find  in  a  few  days  I  shall  have  above  one-half 
of  the  very  few  friends  I  have  in  the  country  in  a 
prison. 

9  .Such  being  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  I  in- 
tend to  quit  them  all  in  About  a  month,  to  submit  to 
the  mortification  of  spending  the  spring  in  London, 
where,  I  am  happy  to  hear,  we  are  to  meet.     But  I 
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am  infinitely  happier  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Dalrympte 
is  doing  so  well.  May  God  preserve  her  long  to 
you  !  for  she  is  a  fine  creature.  -  * 

Just  when  I  was  going  to  you  last  spring,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Bess  that  she  was  dying.  I1 
put  off  my  journey  to  Watcombe,  and  almost  killed 
myself  with  posting  to  Scotland,  where  I  ♦  found1 
Madam  in  perfect  good  health.  Yours  always,  mf\ 
dear  Jack,  John  Dalrymplb/ 

Nichols'  Illustrations,  Vol.  i.   '•' 


The  Desolation  brought  upon  some  Provinces  of  Oude. 
by  the  Misgovernment  of  Colonel  Hannay9  and  the'. 
Insurrection  at  Goruckpore  against  that  Officer  in 
consequence. 

, .  * 

[From  Air.  Sheridan  s  celebrated  oration  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in 

t 

the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.] 

"  *       *  *  *  *  ■ 

If  we  could  suppose  a  person  to  have  come  suddenly 
into  the   country,  unacquainted  with  any  circutnut 
stances  that  had  passed  since  the  days  of  Sujah  uf' 
Dowlah,  he  would  naturally  ask— what  cruel  h&nki 
has  wrought  this  wide  desolation,  what  barbarian 
foe  has  invaded  the  country,  has  desolated  its  fields, ' 
depopulated  its  villages  ?    He  would  ask,  what  d»* 
puted  succession,  civil  rage*  or  frenzy  of  the  inhabit  » 
tants,  had  induced  them  to  act  in  hostility  to  the* 
words  of  God,  and  the  beauteous  works  of  man?  ,r 
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He  would  ask,  what  religious  zeal  or  frenzy  had 
added  to  the  mad  despair  and  horrors  of  war  ?  The 
ruin  is  unlike  any  thing  that  appears  recorded  iir 
any  age;  it  looks  like  neither  the  barbarities  of 
Hien,  nor  the  judgments  of  vindictive  heaven.  There 
ip  a  waste  of  desolation,  as  if  caused  by  fell  destroyers 
never  meaning  to  return,  and  making  but  a  short 
period  of  their  rapacity.  It  looks  as  if  some  fabled 
monster  had  made  its  passage  through  the  country, 
whose  pestiferous  breath  had  blasted  more  than  its 
voracious  appetite  could  devour. 

If  there  had  been  any  men  in  the  country  who 
had  not  their  hearts  and  souls  so  subdued  by  fear, 
as  to  refuse  to  speak  the  truth  at  all  upon  such  a 
subject,  they  would  have  told  him,  there  had  been 
no  war  since  the  time  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah — tyrant, 
indeed,  as  he  was,  but  then  deeply  regretted  by  his 
subjects — that  no  hostile  blow  of  an  enemy  had  been 
struck  in  that  land — that  there  had  been  no  disputed 
succession — no  civil  war — no  religious  frenzy.  But 
that  these  were  the  tokens  of  British  friendship,  the 
marks  left  by  the  embraces  of  British  allies — more! 
dreadful  than  the  blows  of  the  bitterest  enemy. 
They  would  tell  him,  that  these  allies  had  converted . 
a  prince  into  a  slave,  to  make  him  the  principal  in 
the  extortion  upon  his  subjects ; — that  their  rapacity 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  supplying 
their  avarice  diminished ; — that  they  made  the  Sove- 
reign pay  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  an  increased 
price,  because  the  labour  of  extortion  and  plunder 
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increased*     To  such  causes,  they  would  tell  him, 
these  calamities  were  owing. 

Nqed  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  strong  testi- 
mony of  Major  Naylor  when  he  rescued  Colonel 
Hannay  from  their  hands — where  you  see  that  this 
people,  born  to  submission,  and  bent  to  most  abject 
subjection — that  even  they,  in  whose  meek  hearts 
injury  had  never  yet  begat  resentment,  nor  even 
despair  bred  courage — that  their  hatred,  their  ab- 
horrence of  Colonel  Hannay  was  such,  that  they 
clung  round  him  by  thousands  and  thousands— 
that  when  Major  Naylor  rescued  him,  they  re- 
fused life  from  the  hand  that  could  rescue  Han- 
nay;— that  they  nourished  this  desperate  consola* 
tion,  that  by  their  death  they  should  at  least  thin 
the  number  of  wretches  who  suffered  by  his  devas- 
tation and  extortion.  He  says  that,  when  he  cross- 
ed the  river,  he  found  the  poor  wretches  quivering 
upon  the  parched  banks  of  the  polluted  river,  en- 
couraging their  blood  to  flow,  and  consoling  them* 
selves  with  the  thought,  that  it  would  not  sink  into 
the  earth,  but  rise  to  the  common  God  of  humanity, 
and  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  on  their  destroyers  ! 
This  warm  description — which  is  no  declamation  of 
mine,  but  founded  on  actual  fact,  and  in  fair  clear 
proof  before  your  Lordships — speaks  powerfully 
what  the  cause  of  these  oppressions  were,  and  th$ 
perfect  justness  of  those  feelings  that  were  occasion- 
ed by  them.  And  yet,  my  Lords,  I  am  asked  to 
prove  why  these  people  arose  in  such  concert :— 
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."  there  must  have  been  machinations,  forsooth,  and 
the  Begums'  machinations,  to  produce  all  this  ! "— - 
Why  did  they  rise  ? — Because  they  were  people  in 
human  shape ;  because  patience  under  the  detested 
tyranny  of  man  is  rebellion  to  the  sovereignty  of 
God;  because  allegiance  to  that  Power  that  gives 
us  the  forms  of  men,  commands  us  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  men.  And  never  yet  was  this  truth  dis- 
missed from  the  human  heart— never  in  any  time, 
in  any  age — never  in  any  clime,  where  rude  man 
ever  had  any  social  feeling,  or  where  corrupt  re* 
finement  had  subdued  all  feelings — never  was  this 
one  unextinguishable  truth  destroyed  from  the  heart 
of  man,  placed,  as  it  is,  in  the  care  and  centre  of  it 
by  his  Maker,  that  man  was  not  made  the  property 
of  man ;  that  human  power  is  a  trust  for  human 
benefit;  and  that  when  it  is  abused,  revenge  be- 
comes justice,  if  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  injured. 
These,  my  Lords,  were  the  causes  why  these  people 
rose. 

Exercise  of  Mental  Abilities  towards  Evil  Purposes* 

Another  passage  in  the  second  day's  speech  is  remarkable, 
as  exhibiting  a  sort  of  tourney  of  intellect  between  Sheridan 
and  Burke,  and  in  that  field  of  abstract  speculation  which 
was  the  favourite  arena  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Burke  had,  in 
opening  the  prosecution,  remarked,  that  prudence  is  a  qua- 
lity incompatible  with  vice,  and  can  never  be  effectively  en- 
listed in  its  cause  :  "  I  never  (he  said)  knew  a  man  who  was 
bad,  fit  for'' service  that  was  good.     There  is  always  some 
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disqualifying  ingredient,  mixing  and  spoiling  the  compound* 
The  man  seems  paralytic  on  that  side,  his  muscles  there 
have  lost  their  very  tone  and  character— they  cannot  mo$e* 
In  shorty  the  accomplishment  of  any  thing  good  is  a  physical 
impossibility  for  such  a  man.  There  is  decrepitude  as 
well  as! distortion:  he  could  not  if  he  would,  is  not  more 
certain  than  that  he  would  not  if  he  could."  To  this  senti- 
ment the  allusions  in  the  following  passage  refer : — 

>  * 

.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  is  one  idea 
which  must  arise  in  your  Lordships'  minds  as  a 
subject  of  wonder, — how  a  person  of  Mr.  Hastings' 
reputed  abilities  can  furnish  such  matter  of  accusation 
against  himself.  For  it  must  be  admitted,  that  never 
was  there  a  person  who  seems  to  go  so  rashly  to  work, 
with  such  an  arrogant  appearance  of  contempt  for  all 
conclusions  that  may  be  deduced  from  what  he  ad- 
vances upon  the  subject.  When  he  seems  most 
earnest  and  laborious  to  defend  himself,  it  appears 
as  if  he  had  but  one  idea  uppermost  in  his  mind— a 
determination  not  to  care  what  he  says,  provided  he 
keeps  clear  of  fact.  He  knows  that  truth  must  convict 
him,  and  concludes,  d  coivoerso>  that  falsehood  will 
acquit  him ;  forgetting  that  there  must  be  some  con- 
nexion, some  system,  some  co-operation,  or  other- 
wise his  host  of  falsities  fall  without  an  enemy,  self-, 
discomfited  and  destroyed.  But  of  this  he  never 
seems  to  have  had  the  slightest  apprehension.  He 
falls  to  work,  an  artificer  of  fraud,  against  all  the 
rules  of  architecture  ; — he  lays  his  ornamental  work 
first,  and  his  massy  foundation  at  the  top  of  it;  and 
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thus  his  whole  building  tumbles  upon  his  head. 
Other  people  look  well  to  their  ground,  choose  their 
position,  and  watch  whether  they  are  likely  to  be 
surprised  there ;  but  he,  as  if  in  the  ostentation  of 
his  heart,  builds  upon  a  precipice,  and  encamps 
upon  a  mine,  from  choice.  He  seems  to  have  no 
one  actuating  principle,  but  a  steady  persevering 
resolution  not  to  speak  the  truth,  or  to  tell  the  fact. 
It  is  impossible  almost  to  treat  conduct  of  this 
kind  with  perfect  seriousness ;  yet  I  am  aware  that 
it  ought  to  be  more  seriously  accounted  for,  because 
I  am  sure  it  has  been  a  sort  of  paradox,  which  must 
have  struck  your  Lordships,  how  any  person  having 
so  many  motives  to  conceal— having  so  many  rea- 
sons to  dread  detection— should  yet  go  to  work  so 
clumsily  upon  the  subject.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  it  may  raise  this  doubt— whether  such  a  person 
is  of  sound  mind  enough  to  be  a  proper  object  of 
punishment ;  or  least  it  may  give  a  kind  of  confused 
notion,  that  the  guilt  cannot  be  of  so  deep  and  blade 
a  grain  Over  which  such  a  thin  veil  was  thrown,  and 
so  little  trouble  taken  to  avoid  detection.  I  am 
aware  that,  to  account  for  this  seeming  paradox, 
historians,  poets,  and  even  philosophers — at  least  of 
ancient  times — have  adopted  the  superstitious  solu- 
tion of  the  vulgar,  and  said  that  the  gods  deprive 
men  of  reason  whom  they  devote  to  destruction  or 
to  punishment  But  to  unassuming  or  unprejudiced 
reason,  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  any  supposed 
supernatural  interference;  for  the  solution  will  be 
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found  in  the  eternal  rules  that  formed  the  mind,  and 
gave  a  quality  and  nature  to  every  passion  that  in* 
habits  in  it  ..< 

*  An  honourable  friend  of  nrine,  who  is  *k)w,<1 
believe,  near  me,— a  gentleman,  to  whom  I  never 
can  on  any  occasion  refer  without  feelings  of  respect* 
and,  on  this  subject,  without  feelings  of  the  most 
grateful  homage,— a  gentleman,  whose  abilities  upon 
this  occasion,  as  upon  some  former  ones,  happily 
for  the  glory  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  are  ndt 
intrusted  merely  to  the  perishable  eloquence  of  th* 
day,  but  will  live  to  be  the  admiration  of  that  hour 
when  all  of  us  are  mute,  and  most  of  us -forgotten^ 
—that  honourable  gentleman  has  told  you,  that 
Prudence,  the  first  of  virtues,  never  cattbe  used  & 
the  cause  of  vice.  If,  reluctant  and  diffident,  I 
might  take  such  a  liberty,  I  should  express  a  doubt* 
whether  experience,  observation,  or  history,  will 
warrant  us  in  fully  assenting  to  this  observation,  Ji 
is  a  noble  and  a  lovely  sentiment,  my  Lords,  worthy 
the  mind  of  him  who  uttered  k,  worthy  that  proud 
disdain,  that  generous  scorn  of  the  means  and  in^ 
struments  of  vice,  which  virtue  and  genius  must 
ever  feeL  But  I  should  doubt  whether  we  can  oread 
the  history  of  a  Philip  of  Macedon*  a  Caesar,  or  a 
Cromwell,  without  confessing  that  there  have  been 
evil  purposes,  baneful  to  the  peace  and  to  the  rights 
of  men,  conducted — if  I  may  not  say  with  prudence 
or  with  wisdom-— yet  with  awful  craft  and  most  suc- 
cessful and  commanding  subtilty*    If,  however,  I 
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might  make  a  distinction,  I  should  say  that  it  is  the 
proud  attempt  to  mix  a  variety  of  lordly  crimes,  that 
unsettles  the  prudence  of  the  mind,  and. breeds  this 
distraction  of  the  brain,;  One  master-passion,  domi- 
neering in  the  breast,  may  win  the  faculties  of  the 
understanding  to  advance  its  purpose,  and  to  direct 
to  ^  that  object  every  thing  that  thought  or  human 
knowledge  can  effect;  but,  to  succeed,  it  must 
maintain  a  solitary  despotism  in  the  mind— each 
rival  profligacy  must  stand  aloof,  or  wait  in  abject 
vassalage  upon  its  throne.  For  the  Power,  that  has 
not  forbade  the  entrance  of  evil  passions  into  man's 
mind,  has,  at  least,  forbade  their  union; — if  they 
meet  they  defeat  their  object,  and  their  conquest,  or 
their  attempt  at  it,  is  tumult.  Turn  to  the  Virtues, 
—how  different  the  decree  !  Formed  to  connect,  to 
blend,  to  associate,  and  to  co-operate ;  bearing  the 
Sftme  course,  with  kindred  energies  and  harmonious 
sympathy,  each  perfect  in  its  own  lovely  sphere, 
each  moving  in  its  wider  or  more  contracted  orbit, 
with  different,  but  concentering  powers,  guided  by 
the  same  influence  of  reason,  and  endeavouring  at 
tl*e  same  blessed  end — the  happiness,  of  the  indivi- 
dual, the  harmony  of  the  species,  and  the.  glory  of 
the  Creator.  In  the  Vices,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  discord  that  ensures  the  defeat— each  clamours 
to,  be  heard  in  its  own  barbarous  language ;  each 
claims  the  exclusive  cunning  of  the  brain;  each 
thwarts  and  reproaches  the  other ;  and  even  while 
their  fell  rage  assails  with  common  hate  the  peace 
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and  virtue  of  .the  world,  the  civil  war  among  their 
own  tumultuous  legions  defeats  the  purpose  of  thf 
foul  conspiracy.  These  are  the  Furies  of  the  mind* 
my  Lords,  that  unsettle  the  understanding;  theft* 
are  the  Furies  that  destroy  the  virtue,  Prudence*-*-? 
While  the  distracted  brain  and  shivered  intellect  pro* 
claim  the  tumult  that  is  within,  and  bear  their  testi- 
monies from  the  mouth  of  God  himself  to,  the  fool 
condition  of  the  heart.  '"••'•■:{ 

Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan. 
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(By  the  Rev,  Alexander  Stewart,  Minuter  of  Doughs.)    '■ 

*  •  .  ' 

In  whatever  light  we  view  education,  it  cannot  fail 
to  appear  the  most  important  subject  that  can  eq* 
gage  the  attention  of  mankind.  When  we  contrast 
the  ignorance,  the  rudeness,  and  the  helplessness  of 
the  saVage,  with  the  knowledge,  the  refinement,  and 
the  resources  of  civilized  man,  the  difference  be* 
tween  them  appears  so  wide,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  of  the  same  species.  Yet  compare 
the  infant  of  the  savage  with  that  of  the  most  en^ 
lightened  philosopher,  and  you  will  find  them  in  all 
respects  the  same.  The  same  "  high  capacious 
powers"  of  mind  "  lie  folded  up"  in  both ;  and  in 
both,  the  organs  of  sensation  adapted  to  these  mental 
powers  are  exactly   similar.      All  the  difference, 
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Which  is  afterwards  to  distinguish  them,  depends 
wpbn  their  education.      While  the  mind  of  the 
savage^  left  entirely  neglected,  will  scarcely  raise 
him  abore  the  level  of  the  animals  around  him,  in- 
sensible to  all  the  wonders  of  creation,  and  shut  out 
Item  all  the  treasures  of  nature,  the  more  fortunate 
member  of  enlightened   society,   whose  capacities 
shall  be  evolved  by  a  proper  education,  will  compre- 
hend within  the  ample  range  of  his  intelligence  the 
universe  of  God ;  all  the  ^beauties  of  creation  will 
lie  unveiled  before  him ;  nature  will  unlock  to  him 
her  sacred  stores,  and  reveal  her  secret  laws ;  the 
powers  of  other  creatures  will  become  subject  to  his 
control;   and  the  faculties  and  the  attainments  of 
men  will  be  made  subservient  to  his  advantage  or 
his  delight — Such  is  the  importance  of  education  to 
t}ie  intellectual  improvement,  and  consequently  to 
the  happiness  of  man.     But  it  is  not  by  his  intellec- 
tual improvement  alone  that  it  enlarges  the  sphere 
of  his  enjoyment     It  opens  to  him  sources  of  still 
nidre  exquisite  pleasure,  in  the  moral  and  religious 
tendencies  of  his  nature*    The  untutored  barbarian, 
like  the  beasts  which  he  hunts  for  subsistence,  or 
fatal  which  he  dreads  destruction,  acts  merely  under 
the  guidance  of  instinct,  or  from  the  impulse  of 
appetite,  passion,  or  feeling.     A  stranger  to  con- 
trol,  he   acknowledges  no  law  but  his  own  will. 
Not  disciplined  to  subordination,  or  trained  to  re- 
flect on  the  relations  of  society,  and  the  duties  which 
arise  out  of  these  relations,  he  submits  to  no  supe- 
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rior,  but  the  leader  whom  he  chooses  to  conduct 
him  to  the  gratification  of  his  private  or  notional 
animosities;  and  his  wildest  desires  are  indulged 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  any  future  conse^ 
qugnce,  or  to  any  feelings  or  interests  but  his  own,> 
His  enjoyments,  therefore,  are  entirely  selfish ;  and} 
gloomy  as  they  are  contracted,  they  spring  merely 
from  the  gratification  of  the  most  ferocious  passions, 
or  the  most  grovelling  appetites*  Even  his  religion: 
tends  jonly  to  debase  his  nature,  and  to  increase  hi* 
wretchedness.  His  devotion  is  a  feeling  of  terror; 
and  the. whole  system  of  his  superstition  is  a  fabric 
reared  by  his  vices,  which  it  serves,  of  course,  tot 
fortify  and  confirm.  Ascribing  to  his  gods  his  owp> 
passions  and  partialities,  he  hears  in  the  thunder 
aqd  the  hurricane  only  the  voice  of  their  wrath/ 
which  he  is  led  to  appease  by  some  dreadful  expia* 
tion,  or  by  some  deed  of  feller  vengeance  against 
their  enemies  ,and  his  own.  He  may  hope  for  im*> 
mortality;  for. who  ever  left  the  precincts  of  thii> 
world  without  casting  forward  an  anxious  look  U* 
another  ? .  But  the  scenes  which  he  pictures  to  him-J 
self  beyond  the  limits  of  time,  derive  all  their  coloiptii 
ing'frpm  his. own  dark  imagination;  and  the  expect 
tatkm  of  a  heaven,  not  of  tranquil  benignity,  but  <*fc 
insulting  triumph  over  vanquished  foes,  inflames  tor- 
greater  violence  the  malignant  passions  which  rankle 
in  his  breast.  > 

Can  a  nature  thus  selfish,  thus  fiend-like,  thus* 
wretched,  be  transformed  by  any  culture  into  the 
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likeness  of  man,  as  we  contemplate  him  in  the  more 
enlightened  and  happier  regions  of  the  world  ?    Do 
the  men  whom  we  see  united  in  regular  communi- 
ties, directed  by  the  same  government,  submitting 
to  the  same  laws,  and,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  their ^ 
private  interest,  co-operating  towards   the  general- 
good,  bear  any  affinity  to  the  lawless,  and  untracta- 
ble  native  of  the  wilderness?   Are  the  benevolent 
schemes,,  which  embrace  in  their  object  the  happi- 
ness of  millions,  conceived  by  minds  akin  to  those, 
whose  ingenuity  was  never  exercised  but  in  plans  of 
murder  and  devastation  ?   Is  the  heart  which  knows 
no  aim  superior  to  the  gratification  of  the  lowest: 
appetites,  and  the  most  odious  passions,— which  in- 
vests in  its  own  grossness  even  the  powers  of  heaven, ' 
whom  it  fancies  the  abettors  of  its  lust  and  malig- 
nity—of a  common  descent,  and  of  a  kindred  na- 
ture, with  his,  who,  spurning  each  low  and  sordid 
object,,  "exalts  his  .generous   aim   to  all   diviner 
deeds,'' — who,  glowing  with  the  inspiration  of  celes- 
tial love,  beholds  in  all  creatures  the  objects  of  the 
Creator's  paternal  regard,  and  rejoices  in  co-operate 
ing  with  the  divine  beneficence?    Can.  the*  earth*, 
bound  £oul,  .which  scarcely  darts  a  glance  beyond 
the  tomb,  or  which,  through  the  mist  of  sensuality, 
seems  to  descry. a  country,  where  the  unhallowed 
desires  by  which  it  is  now  agitated  shall  riot  in  full 
enjoyment,-— claim  alliance  with  the   heavenrborn* 
heaven-aspiring  spirit,. whose  thoughts,  wanderiag 
through  eternity,  rejoice  in  the  anticipation  of  its 
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escape  from  the  encumbrance  of  mortality,  and  of 
its  perpetual  progress  in  excellence  and  felicity  ? 

Yes  !  these  natures,  opposite  as  they  appear,  are? 
formed  originally  after  the  same  image.     It  is  tor 
education  alone  that  the  civilized  and  enlightened 
man  owes  all  his  superiority.    It  is  education  whichy 
raising  him  above  the  degrading  dominion  of  sensey 
teaches  him  to  respect  the  voice  of  reason,  and  to 
follow  her  as  the  guide  of  his  conduct.     It  is  edu- 
cation which  reminds  him  of  the  necessity  of  subor- 
dination in  regular  communities;  and  which,  con- 
vincing him  how  much  the  happiness  of  the  indivi- 
dual is  promoted  and  secured  by  submission  to  go- 
vernment and  laws,  expands  even  his  selfish  feelings 
into  loyalty  and  patriotism.     It  is  education  which, 
leading  him  to  reflect  on  the  ties  that  unite  him  with 
friends,  with  kindred,  and  with  the  great  family  of 
mankind,  makes  his  bosom  glow  with  social  tender- 
ness, confirms  the  emotions  of  sympathy  into  habi- 
tual benevolence,  imparts  to  him  the  elating  delight 
of  rejoicing  with   those   who   rejoice,    and,   if  his 
means  are  not  always  adequate  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  charity,  soothes  him,  at  least,  with  the  melan- 
choly pleasure  of  weeping  with  those  who  weep  :  in 
a  word,  which  renders   even  his  self-love   only  a 
modification    of  generosity,   and    enables    him    to 
gather  his  purest  bliss   from  seeing  others   blest. 
It  is  education  which,  elevating  his  thoughts  habi- 
tually to  his  Creator,  gives  constancy  to  his  virtues 
amidst  all  the  trials  of  life,  and  serenity  to  his  mind 
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amidst  all  its  evils ;  which  leads  him  to  repose  on 
the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Lord  of  the  universe ;  and  carries  forward  his 
views  to  the  regions  of  immortality,  where  the  appa- 
rent confusion  and  intricacy  of  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence shall  be  unravelled  into  the  most  perfect 
order ;  and  the  toils,  and  struggles,  and  sufferings 
cf  persevering  goodness,  shall  be  rewarded  with  an 
eternity  of  unalloyed  enjoyment 

Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia. 
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COMPOSURE  OF  MIND  AMID  PREMATURE  DECAY. 
BRUCE'S  ELEGY  TO  SPRING. 

"  Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest."— Gray. 

Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  elevate  and 
affect  the  heart,  than  the  reflection  upon  those  per- 
sonages who  have  performed  a  distinguished  part  on 
the  theatre  of  life,  whose  actions  were  attended  with 
important  consequences  to  the  world  around  them, 
or  whose  writings  have  animated  or  instructed  man- 
kind. The  thought  that  they  are  now  no  more,  tha{ 
their  ashes  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  meanest 
and  most  worthless,  affords  a  subject  of  contempla- 
tion, which,  however  melancholy,  the  mind,  in  a 
moment  of  pensiveness,  may  feel  a  secret  sort  of  de- 
light to  indulge  in.  "  Tell  her,"  says  Hamlet, 
"  that  she  may  paint  an  inch  thick  ;  yet  to  this  she 
must  come  at  last." 
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When  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  his  numerous  army, 
saw  all  his  troops  arranged  in  ordtr  before  him,  he 
burst  into  tears  at  the  thought,  that  in  a  short  time 
they  would  be  sweeped  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  be  removed  to  give  place  to  those  who  would 
fill  other  armies,  and  rank  under  other  generals. 

Something  of  what  Xerxes  felt,  from  the  consi- 
deration that  those  who  then  were  should  cease  to 
be,  it  is  equally  natural  to  feel  from  the  reflection, 
that  all  who  have  formerly  lived  have  ceased  to  live, 
and  that  nothing  more  remains  but  the  memory  of  a 
very  few,  who  have  left  some  memorial  which  keeps 
alive  their  names,  and  the  fame  with  which  those 
names  are  accompanied. 

But,  serious  as  this  reflection  may  be,  it  is  not  so 
deep  as  the  thought,  that,  even  of  those  persons  who 
were  possessed  of  talents  for  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  the  world,  for  having  their  memory  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  much  the  greater  part,  it  is 
likely*  from  hard  necessity,  or  by  some  of  the  vari- 
ous fatal  accidents  of  life,  have  been  excluded  from 
the  possibility  of  exerting  themselves,  or  of  being 
ftseful  either  to  those  who  lived  in  the  same  age,  or 
to  posterity*  Poverty  in  many,  and  untoward  cal»* 
Wily  in  others,  have  "  chilled  the  genial  current  of 
the  soul ;"  and  numbers  have  been  cut  off  by  pre* 
mature  death,  in  the  midst  of  project  and  ambition. 
Bow  many  may  there  have  been,  in  the  ages  that 
are  past,  how  many  may  exist  at  this  very  moment, 
who,  with  all  the  talents  fitted  to  shine  in  the  world, 
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to  guide  or  to  instruct  it,  may,  by  some  secret  mis- 
fortune, have  had  their  minds  depressed,  or  tile  Art 
of  their  genius  eoctiaguished  ! 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections,  from  life 
perusal  of  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which  happen* 
now  to  lie  before  me,  which,  though  possessed  of 
very  considerable  merit,  and  composed  in  this  conn* 
try,  are,  I  believe,  very  little  known.  In  a  well 
written  preface,  the  reader  is  told,  That  most  of 
them  are  the  production  of  Michael  Bruce ;  that  this* 
Michael  Bruce  was  bora  in  a  remote  village  in  Kifl- 
rosshire,  and  descended  from  parents  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  tfeei* 
lives;  that  in  tibe  twenty-first  year  of  Ms  age  he  watt 
seized  with  a  consumption,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  ^ 

Nothing,  methinks,  has  more  the  power  of  awak- 
ening benevolence,  than  the  consideration  of  genius* 
thus  depressed  by  situation,  suffered  to  pine  in  ob- 
scurity, and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  this  unfor- 
tunate young  man,  to  perish,  it  may  be,  for  want  of 
those  comforts  and  conveniences  which  might  have* 
fostered  a  delicacy  of  frame  or  of  mind  ill  calculate*) 
to  bear  the  hardships  which  poverty  lays  on  both; 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  pass  die  plaee  (a  little 
hamlet,  skirted  with  a  -circle  of  old  ash  trees,  about 
two  miles  on  this  side  of  Kinross)  whew  Michael' 
Bruce  resided; — I  never  look  on  his  dwelling*  (* 
small  thatched  house,  distinguished  from  tfee  cot-. 
tagea  of  the  other  inhabitMHts  only  by  a  saifrftf  tttfwfc 
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daw  at  the  end,  instead  of  a  lattice,  fringed  with  a 
honeysuckle  plant,  which  the  poor  youth  had  trained 
around  it) ; — I  never  find  myself  in  that  spot,  but  I 
stop  my  horse  involuntarily,  and,  looking  on  the 
window,  which  the  honeysuckle  has  now  almost 
covered,  in  the  dream  of  the  moment,  I  picture  out 
a  figure  for  the  gentle  tenant  of  the  mansion.  I  wish, 
and  my  heart  swells  while  I  do  so,  that  he  were  alive, 
and  that  I  were  a  great  man,  to  have  the  luxury 
of  visiting  him  there,  and  of  bidding  him  be  hap- 
py.  1  cannot  carry  my  readers  thither ;  but,  that 

they  may  share  some  of  my  feelings,  I  will  present 
them  with  an  extract  from  a  poem  in  the  little  vo- 
lume before  me,  which  from  the  subject,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  written,  cannot  fail  of  touch- 
ing the  heart  of  every  man  who  reads  it. 

A  young  man  of  genius,  in  a  deep  consumption, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  feeling  himself  every  mo- 
ment going  faster  to  decline,  is  an  object  sufficiently 
interesting ;  but  how  much  must  every  feeling  on 
the  occasion  be  heightened  when  we  know,  that  this 
person  possessed  so  much  dignity  and  composure  of 
mind,  as  not  only  to  contemplate  his  approaching 
fate,  but  even  to  write  a  poem  on  the  subject ! 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  any  language, 
is  that  of  the  Abb6  de  Chaulieu,  written  in  expec- 
tation of  his  own  death,  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Ferre, 
lamenting  his  approaching  separation  from  his  friend. 
Michael  Bruce,  who,  it  is  probable,  never  heard  of 
the  Abb£  de  Chaulieu,  has  also  written  a  poem  on 
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his  death ;  with  the  latter  part  of  which  I  shall  con- 
clude this  paper.  Lord  Ckaig. 

[  The  poem  is  here  given  entire.'} 
ELEGY  TO  SPRING. 

I. 

'Tis  past :  the  iron  North  has  spent  his  rage ; 

Stern  Winter  now  resigns  the  length'ning  day ; 
The  stormy  howlings  of  the  winds  assuage, 

And  warm  o'er  ether  western  breezes  play. 

II. 

Of  genial  heat  and  cheerful  light  the  source, 

From  southern  climes,  beneath  another  sky,        , 

The  sun,  returning,  wheels  his  golden  course  y 
Before  his  beams  all  noxious  vapours  fly. 

III. 

Far  to  the  north  grim  Winter  draws  his  train, 
To  his  own  clime,  to  Zembla's  frozen  shore ;       . 

Where,  thron'd  on  ice,  he  holds  eternal  reign ; . 
Where  whirlwinds  madden,  and  where  tempests 
roar. 

IV. 

Loos'd  from  the  bands  of  frost,  the  verdant  ground 
Again  puts  on  her  robe  of  cheerful  green, 

Again  puts  forth  her  flow'rs ;  and  all  around,  ,  r 
Smiling,  the  cheerful  face  of  spring  is  seen. 


V. 

Behold  i  the  trees  new-deck  their  wither'd  bougl 
Their  ample  leaves,  the  hospitable  plane, 

The  taper  elm,  and  lofty  ash  disclose  ; 

The  blooming  hawthorn  variegates  the  scene, 


The  lily  of  the  vale,  of  flow'rs  the  queen, 

Puts  on  the  robe  she  neither  sew'd  nor  spun 

The  birds  on  ground,  or  on  the  branches  green 
Hop  to  and  fro,  and  glitter  in  the  sun. 

VII. 

Soon  as  o'er  eastern  hills  the  morning  peers, 
From  her  low  nest  the  ml  ted  lark  upspringl 

And,  cheerful  singing,  up  the  air  she  steers ; 
Still  high  she  mounts,  still  loud  and  sweet  she  ■ 

VIII. 
On  the  green  furze,  cioth'd  o'er  with  golden  b 
with  fragrance  all  aioui 
I  tricks  liis  glossy  plui 
wild  bis  broken  notes  ri 


IX. 

peys  down  the  western  sk 

ward,  mark'd  with  Roman, 

iome  shepherd's  watchful  e 

"lambkins  dance  ami  frisk  mv 


thing  eyes; 
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XV. 

Then,  sleep  my  nights,  and  quiet  bless'd  my  days ; 

I  fear'd  no  loss,  my  Mind  was  all  my  store; 
No  anxious  wishes  e'er  disturbed  my  ease ; 

Heav'n  gave  content  and  health— -I  ask'd  no  more. 

XVI. 

Now  Spring  returns:  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known ; 

Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  burns, 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown. 

XVII. 

Starting  and  shiv'ring  in  th'  inconstant  wind, 
Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  *f  what  I  was, 

Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclin'd, 
And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass : 

XVIII. 

The  winged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 
No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 

Whose  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the  dead, 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  that  rest. 

XIX. 

Oft  morning-dreams  presage  approaching  fate ; 

And  morning-dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are  true. 
Led  by  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  Death's  dark  gate, 

And  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu. 
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XX. 

I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  woe ; 

I  see  the  muddy  wave,  the  dreary  shore, 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below, 

Which1  mortals  visit,  and  return  no  more. 

XXI. 

Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields  !  ye  cheerful  plains  ! :  * 
Enough  for  me  the  church-yard's  lonely  mound, 

Where  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns, 

And   the  rank  grass  waves  o'er    the  cheerless 
ground* 

* 

XXII. 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  shut  of  eve, 
When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  laborers  eyes ; 

The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leave, 

And  talk  with  Wisdom  where  my  Daphnis  lies. 

XXIII. 

There  let  me  sleep  forgotten  in  the  clay, 
When  death  shall  shut  these  weary  aching  eyes ; 

Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day, 
Till  the  long  night's  gone,  and  the  last  morn  arise. 

Michael  Bruce's  Poems. 
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A  PICTURE  OF  MENTAL  DISEASE. 

Look  where  be  comes— in  this  embowVd  alcore 
Stand  close  conceai'd,  and  see  a  statue  move ; 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fix'd,  foot  falling  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasp'd  below, 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress, 
Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 
That  tongue  is  silent  now ;  that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once*  could  jest  or  join  the  song, 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend, 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renounc'd  alike  its  office  and  its  sport, 
Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short ; 
Both  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  sway, 
And  like  a  summer  brook  are  past  away. 
This  is  a  sight  for  Pity  to  peruse, 
Till  she  resemble  faintly  what  she  views, 
Till  Sympathy  contract  a  kindred  pain, 
Pierc'd  with  the  woes  that  she  laments  in  vain. 
This,  of  all  maladies  that  man  infest, 
Claims  most  compassion,  and  receives  the  least : 
Job  felt  it,  when  he  groan'd  beneath  the  tod 
And  the  barb'd  arrows  of  a  frowning  God ; 
And  such  emollients  as  his  friends  could  spare, 
Friends  such  as  his  for  modern  Jobs  prepare. 
Blest,  rather  curst,  with  hearts  that  never  feel, 
Kept  snug  in  caskets  of  close-hammer' d  steel, 
With  mouths  made  only  to  grin  wide  and  eat, 
And  minds,  that  deem  derided  pain  a  treat, 
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With  limbs  of  British  oak,  and  nerves  of  wire, 

And  wit  that  puppet-prompters  might  inspire, 

Their  sovereign  nostrum  is  a  clumsy  joke 

On  pangs  enforced  with  God's  severest  stroke. 

But  with  a  soul*  that  ever  felt  the  Bting 

Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing :  >. 

Not  to  molest,  or  irritate*  or  nose 

A  laugh  at  his  expense,  is  slender  praise ; 

He  that  has  not  usurp'd  the  name  of  man,  \ 

Does  all,  and  deems  too  little  all,  he  can*  v 

T'  assuage  the  throbbings  of  the  festered  part* 

And  staunch  the  bleedings  of  a  broken  heart* 

'Tis  not,  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose, 

Forg'ry  of  fancy,  and  a  dream  of  woe* ; 

Man  is  a  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight* 

Each  yielding  harmony  disposed  aright;  .  / 

The  screws  revers'd  (a  task  which,  if  he  please, 

God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease),  I 

Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose,     * 

Lost,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  pow'r  and  use*      -■]. 

Then  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  feir  i 

As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  care, 

Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufted  hills, 

Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills,  . .  t 

Parks  in  which  Art  preceptress  Nature  weds, 

Nor  gardens  interspers'd  with  flow'ry  beds,  \ 

Nor  gales,  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves, i 

And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves, 

Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye, 

That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by ; 
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No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels, 

No  cure  for  such,  till  God,  who  makes  them,  heals. 

And  thou,  sad  sufPrer  under  nameless  ill, 

That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill, 

Improve  the  kind  occasion,  understand 

A  Father's  frown,  and  kiss  his  chast'ning  hand. 

To  thee  the  dayspring,  and  the  blaze  of  noon, 

The  purple  evening  and  resplendent  moon, 

The  stars,  that,  sprinkl'd  o'er  the  vault  of  night, 

Seem  drops  descending  in  a  show'r  of  light, 

Shine  not,  or  undesir'd  and  hated  shine, 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine  : 

Yet  seek  him,  in  his  favour  life  is  found, 

All  bliss  beside  a  shadow  or  a  sound : 

Then  heaven,  eclips'd  so  long,  and  this  dull  earth, 

Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth ; 

Nature,  assuming  a  more  lovely  face, 

Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace, 

Shall  be  despis'd  and  overlook'd  no  more, 

Shall  fill  thee  with  delight  unfelt  before, 

Impart  to  things  inanimate  a  voice, 

And  bid  her  mountains  and  her  hills  rejoice ; 

The  sound  shall  run  along  the  winding  vales,     . 

And  thou  enjoy  an  Eden  ere  it  fails. 

Cowper.  . 
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*  t 

COWPER  ON  THE  RECEIPT  OF  HIS  MOTHER'S 

PICTURE. 

O  that  those  lips  had  language  !  Life  has  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  solac'd  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away !" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it,)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone,  • 
But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own  ; 

And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief, 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie,  - 

A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother  !  when  I  learn'd  that  thou  wast  dead* 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
HoverM  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorr'witig  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gav'st  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss— 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile  !  it  answers — Yes. 
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I  heard  the  bell  toll'd  on  thy  burial  day, 

I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 

And,  turning  from  my  nurs'ry  window,  drew 

A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  ! 

But  was  it  such  ? — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone. 

Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 

May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 

The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more  ! 

Thy  maidens,  grievM  themselves  at  my  concern. 

Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 

What  ardently  I  wish'd,  I  long  believ'd, 

And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 

By  expectation  ev'ry  day  beguil'd, 

Dupe  of  to*nwrraw  even  from  a  child. 

Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 

Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant-sorrow  spent, 

I  learn'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 

But,  though  I  less  deplor'd  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nurs'ry  floor; 
And  where  the  gard'ner  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way,  ' 

Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapp'd 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  cap, 
'Tis  now  become  a  hist'ry  little  known, 
That  once  we  call'd  the  past'ral  house  our  own. 
Short-liv'd  possession  I  but  the  record  &ir9 
That  mem'ry  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  efiac'd 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  trac'd. 
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Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 
That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestow'd 
By  thy  own  band,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  giow'd  I 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 
Ne'er  roughen' d  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 
That  humour  interpos'd  too  often  makes ; 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 
Adds  joy-to-duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 
Not  scorn'd  in  Heav'n,  though  little  notic'd  here*  » 
Could  time,  his  flight  revers'd,  restore  the  hours* 
When,  playing  wkh  thy  vesture's  tissu'd  flow*rs,    U 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  prick'd  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,   and 

smile),  '.  * 

Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear,  * 

Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them 

here?  '\ 

I  would  not  trust  my  heart— the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desir'd,  perhaps  I  might.— 
But  no — what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  lov'd,  and  thou  so  much, 
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That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weather'd  and  the  ocean  cross'd), 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle, 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reach'd  the  shore, 
"  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar,"* 
And  thy  lov'd  consort  on  the  dang'rous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchor'd  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distress'd — 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest  toss'd, 
Sails  ripp'd,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost, 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosp'rous  course. 
Yet  Q  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he  ! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthron'd,  and  rulers  of  the  Earth ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell — Time  unrevok'd  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 

•  Girth. 
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By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  t'  have  lWd  my  childhood  o'er  again ;  • 

To  have  renew'd  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ;  » 

And,  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free,  r 

And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft— 
Thyself  remov'd,  thy  pow'r  to  soothe  me  left.  ; 

CoWPER.    ' 
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» 

As  soon  as  Saville  could  man  his  feelings  for  the 
task,  he  set  out  for  the  mountains  of  Cumberland, 
to  view  the  graves  of  his  parents,  and  the  scenes  of 
his  own  boyish  days.  In  entering  on  such  a  jouiv 
ney,  there  comes  a  tinge  of  romance  over  almost  any 
mind ;  and,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  latter,  there  are 
few  things  not  immediately  connected  with  relation- 
ship and  affinity,  which  dash  the  cup  of  anticipated 
pleasure  more  rudely  from  the  hand.  Wkn  we 
leave  in  early  youth  the  scenes  of  our  infancy,  the$d 
scenes  remain  upon  the  mind  in  all  the  freshness  of 
infant  pleasure.  Pass  where  we  may,  or  happen  to 
us  what  will, — though  half  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  should  stretch  its  vast  curve  between,  and 
though  misfortune  should  roll  over  us  its  deepest 
and  most  turbid  wave, — still  the  calm  and  clear 
light  of  morning  plays  on  that  fairy-land  of  life,  and 

2a 
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reflects  a  pleasing  ray  over  its  gloomiest  prospects. 
But  then,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  this  pleasure  unbroken, 
we  must  not  return.  We  forget  not  the  scenes  of 
our  youth,  but  the  scenes  of  our  youth  forget  us; 
and  while  we  sit  by  the  rivers  of  Babel,  thinking 
with  delight  on  the  promised  land,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  land  think  not  of  us.  The  grey-haired  rus- 
tics, whom  in  our  boyhood  we  regarded  as  the  ora- 
cles of  wisdom,  sleep  each  beneath  his  green  sod ;  our 
playmates  are  scattered,  or  have  forgotten  us ;  and 
the  hearths  around  which  we  laughed  and  talked 
the  winter's  evening,  are  either  razed  and  gone,  or 
in  the  hands  of  strangers,  who  have  no  feeling  and 
no  sympathy  in  common  with  us. 

Saville  felt  in  this  manner;  for,  through  all  the 
sorrow  which  had  settled  down  upon  him,  his  pulse 
was  beating  quicker  and  more  strongly  as  he  ap+ 
proached  the  mountains  of  Cumberland.  The  con* 
tour  of  those  grand  features  of  nature  struck  a  count* 
terpart  in  his  bosom,  which  no  grief  could  altogether 
hide.  Hfc  rode  alone  over  the  hills  which  he  had 
once  hoped  to  call  his  own ;  he  looked  for  the  house 
it*  which  he  had  drawn  his  first  breattv^the  pick* 
axe  of  an  old  labourer  was  rooting  out  die  last 
stone.  Glbnfergus. 
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THE  FOURTH  OF  JUNE WRITTEN  IN  THE 

YEAR  1820. 

t 

[This  piece  teems  pretty  near  a-kin  to  that  species  of  literary  composition 
commonly  called,  "  Prose  run  mad.**  The  writer,  no  doubt,  imagines 
it  as  truly  "  poetical  prose,"  as  the  critics  pronounced  Mr.  Southey's 
Vision  of  Judgment  to  be  "  prosaic  Terse."  It  is  the  sentiment  whig* 
pervades  it  that  has  secured  it  a  place  in  this  volume.] 

The  Fourth  of  June  !  What  a  crowd  of  associations 
of  times  long  past  arise  at  the  bare  mention  of  that 
day!  How  many  thousand  young  hearts  have 
bounded  in  transport  at  its  near  approach !  How 
many  have  passed  their  sleepless  nights  watching  its 
first  peep  of  dawn,  till  the  clamours  of  their  little 
artillery  made  the  walls  of  our  chambers  to  echo* 
"  Sleep  no  more  to  all  the  house."  And  how  does 
its  now  altered  scene  offer  matter  of  reflection  td 
every  thinking  mind.  So  lately  known  but  as  a  day 
of  tumult  and  rejoicing,  of  festivity  and  revelling— 
a  day  on  whieh  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life  were 
Overawed  by  the  splendour  of  its  parade  and  page* 
antry.  Now,  like  Hamlet  over  the  skull  of  Yorickj 
we  may  say  of  it,  where  be  now  your  flashes  of  mer4 
riment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar? 
quite  chop-fallen — and  to  this  complexion  all  worlds 
ly  grandeur  must  come. 

How  many  of  our  kindred  rose  from  infancy  to 
manhood*— started  in  and  "  won  the  race  that  led  to 
"glory'sgool"— conferred  honours  upon  their  country 
and  themselves— -and  pow  no  more,  who  still  knew 
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the  Fourth  of  June  as  no  other  than  a  day  singled 
from  the  annual  round,  and  rendered  sacred  to  and 
inseparable  from  public  rejoicing.  As  such,  Fergus- 
son  and  Burns  have  celebrated  it  in  imperishable 
lays ;  but,  now  for  it,  is  hushed  alike  the  laureat's 
lay,  and  the  cannon's  roar.  For  it  the  sempstress 
no  more  plies  her  needle — no  more  for  it  the  court 
butterfly  trims  his  airy  trappings,  and  longs  in 
breathless  expectation  to  mingle  in  the  fluttering 
crowd ;  and  heedless  now  is  the  man  of  office  to  pre- 
pare the  civic  feast,  and  preface  bumpers  to  the 
monarch,  the  statesman,  and  the  hero.  Hie  Fourth 
of  June,  now  only  in  name,  presents  a  sullen  monu- 
ment that  such  things  were.  It  is  as  the  pale  cold 
marble  over  the  tomb  of  him  who  once  swayed  the 
domains  of  the  empire  and  the  palace.  Now  the 
busy  hum  of  every-day  life  is  uninterrupted  by  its 
maddening  noise,  and  the  sober  path  of  industry 
pursued,  as  if  such  a  day  had  been  heretofore  un- 
noticed and  unhonoured.  The  Fourth  of  June  now 
reminds  us  of  the  transitory  nature  of  all  sublunary 
concerns — that  the  highest  honours  of  human  at- 
tainment, and  life,  and  honours,  prolonged  to  the 
latest  period,  exhibit  only  "  Man  dressed  in  a  little 
brief  authority."  It  now  enforces  the  solemn  truth, 
that  the  longest  life  will  have  an  end ;  and,  over  the 
grave  of  an  aged  and  a  beloved  monarch,  proclaims 
that  the  highest  pitch  of  worldly  grandeur  bars  not 
against  its  wearer  the  portals  of  the  tomb,  where 
king  and  peasant  repose  on  equal  terms. 
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The  Fourth  of  June  this  year  passed  over  us  in 
the  tranquillity  of  a  Sabbath-day,  betokening  as  it 
were  an  earnest  of  a  day  of  rest  henceforth,  after  its 
bustle  and  turmoil  during  the  lapse  of  threescore 
years.  Original. 
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Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmless  head; 
The  war-horse  masterless  is  on  the  earth, 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth ; 
And  near  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remained,     r 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  reined  ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie, 
Whose  waters  mock  the  lips  of  those  that  die ; 
That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  in  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death, 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop— the  last — to  cool  it  for  the  grave ; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept, 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimson'd  turf  have  crept; 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste, 
But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taste ; 
They  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partake — 
Why  pause  ?  No  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake — 
It  is  unquenched,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not  ; 
It  was  an  agony — but  now  forgot !  Byron. 
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[Thk  following  lines  are  extracted  from  the  "  Tow*  Eclogue,"  a  poem 
published  in  Edinburgh  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.  Distinguished 
alike  for  sterling  poetry  and  for  brutal  satire,  its  appearance  excited  * 
hubbub  not  short  of  that  more  recently  occasioned  by  the  Chaldee 
Manuscript.  It  is  now  become  exceedingly  rare.  The  Editor  of  this 
volume  might  have  given  it  entire,  had  he  not  been  swayed  by  just  feel- 
ings of  respect  for  individuals  yet  alive,  venerable  in  talents  as  in  yean, 
and  for  the  survivors  of  others  now  no  more,  the  objects  of  its  satire. 
Again  to  point  the  finger  of  malice  at  such  characters,  might  to  them 
be  perfectly  innocuous.  It  is,  however,  but  an  unworthy  purpose  to 
pander  to  those  who  ur4  more  prose  to*  indulge  their  appetite  for  slander, 
than  to  appreciate  talents  and  virtues  exalted  above  the-  level  of  their 
own.] 

D.  Hast  thou  W6t  learned  poor  hapless  Anna's  fate  ! 
'Too  sad  to  hear,  too  cruel  to  relate. 
O,  will  net  heaven  its  &fm  of  vengeance  bate  ! 
Smite  the  assassin  <ef  the  pregnatit  fair, 
Who  first  entf apt,  then  left  he*  in  the  share  ! 
She  bloom' d  in  *****'s  sweet  sequestered  dale, 
A  pure  and  fragrant  lily  of  the>  vale, 
Her  parent's  *  darfmg,  till  a  spoiler  came, 
Robb'd  him  of  happiness  and  her  tof  fame ; 
Brought  her  in  triumph  tft  this  godly  town, 
Reflection's  pangs  m  folly's  stream  to  dndwn ; 
In  four  short  months  betrayed1  die  sacred  trust, 
And  left  her  to  a  hireling^  brutal  lust. 


*  He  held  a  small  farm  unAer  the  seducer  of  his  only  child. 
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Soon  as  her  destiny  appeared  too  cleat*,  i 

Abandoned  by  the  man  she  held  most  dear, 
In  abject  want,  (and  plundered  by  the  knave 
To  whom  the  wretch  the  base  comittis&fon  gave ;     * 
With  lifted  eyes,  efespM3  hands,  disheveU'dlwfcir^    - 
She  sat  a  monument  of  dumb  despair ; 
Till  in  the  poppy's  juice  fche*  sought  repose, 
And  drank  a  long  oblivion  to  her  woes. 

R.  Did  itot  the  neighbours,  kaowing  what  was  done* 
Swift  to  her  life's  relief  impatient  run ; 
Expel  the  poison  she  had  rashly  quaffd, 
And  save  her  from  distraction's  fatal  draught ; 
Pour  down  some  antidote  to  th'  horrid  bowl, 
And  give  a  respite  to  her  injttr*d  «souI  ? 


■  i 


D.   In  stupid  apathy  they  staring  stood, 

No  head  conceived,  no  hand  attempted  good ;  ' 

Unmoved  they  heard  these  words— "  I  must  depart, 

«  !For  I  have  broke  a  tender  father's  heart; 

"  Ah  !  why  on  earth  one  moment  should '  I  &ay, 

"  When  all  Hove  thereon  isfted-away  ? 

"  Ah !  little  Ibhought  I  WtLVtAii  toulid  betray."      [l 

She  ceas'd — a  torpor -seized  eafch  polish'd  l«*ib>      • J 

Her  eyes,  once  brilliant,  waxing  dfcll  and  dim, 

The  potent  drug  congealing  ev'ry  grace, 

Blasting  the  roses  <6f  her  lovely  face,  ! 

Till  stretch'd  she  lay,  when  fled  her  latest  breath, ' 

A  beauteous  statue  for  the  fane  of  death. 
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R.  Did  not  the  rigid  censurers  of  vice, 
Who  in  their  social  circles  are  so  nice ; 
The  prim,  the  pure,  the  pious,  and  precise, 
Consign  to  infamy's  remotest  den, 
And  hoot  the  monster  from  the  haunts  of  men  ? 

D.  Ah,  no  !  he  boldly  drives  his  mad  career , 
Struts  arm  in  arm  with  commoner  and  peer ; 
Whilst  he  can  drink,  and  dance,  and  dice,  and  whore, 
He's  still  "  a  damn'd  good  fellow,"  as  before. 

R.  If  rich,  ne'er  mind  what  conscience  saith  within, 

Here  poverty  alone  is  all  the  sin ; 

If  at  a  tavern  you  can  pay  your  stake, 

What  if  each  day  you  each  commandment  break. 

O  !  did  fond  mothers  rightly  understand, 

They  train  their  offspring  for  a  villain's  hand ; 

When  for  external  charms,  and  tinsel  grace, 

They  slight  the  mental  beauties  of  their  race ; 

Few  with  bold  mien,  and  limbs  expos'd,  would 

swerve 
From  modest  delicacy's  chaste  reserve. 
But  mark  the  lounge  of  fashionable  fools, 
The  public  Qancings  of  our  boarding-schools ; 
Their  praise  matures  affected  impudence, 
And  vanity  runs  riot  with  expense : 
There  coxcombs,  luYd  to  teach  the  tender  fair 
The  wanton  attitude,  the  wanton  air, 
Brush  the  fresh  bloom  from  off  the  rip'ning  plumb* 
And  leave  it  mellow  for  the  time  to  come. 
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STANZAS  WRITTEN  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

And  it  hath  gone  into  the  grave  of  time— 
The  past — the  mighty  sepulchre  of  all !  ' 

That  solemn  sound — the  midnight's  mournful  chime, 
Was  its  deep  dead-bell !— but,  within  the  hall, 
The  old  and  young  held  gladsome  festival. —  ' 

What  hAth  it  left  them,  thus  to  cause  such  joy  ? — '" 
Gray  hairs  to  some — and  hearts  less  green  to  all, ' 
And  fewer  steps  to  where  their  fathers  lie  '. 

Low  in  the  church-yard  cell — cold — dark— and 
silently.— 

Strange  time  for  mirth— when  round  the  leaflets 

tree 
The  wild  winds  of  the  winter  moan  and  sigh, 
And  while  the  twilight  saddens  o'er  the  lea, 
Mute  every  woodland's  evening  melody — 
Mute  the  wide  landscape — save  where,  hurrying  by, 
Roars  the  dark  torrent  on  its  headlong  flight, 
Or,  slowly  sailing  through  the  blackening  sky, 
Hoots  unto  solitude  the  bird  of  night, 
Seeking  the  domeless  wall-— the   turret's  hoary- 
height: —  r 

And  yet  with  Nature,  sooth,  we  need  not  grieve  5 

She  does  not  heed  the  woes  of  human  kind : 

No ;  for  the  tempests  howl,  the  waters  heave  ♦ 

Their  hoary  hills  unto  the  raging  wind, 

And  the  poor  bark  no  resting-place  can  find  ; 
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And  friends  on  shore  shall  weep-— and  weep  in  vain, 
For,  to  the  ruthless  elements  consign'd, 
The  seaman's  corpse  is  drifting  through  the  toain, 
Ne'er  to  be  Seen  by  them— nor -heard  of  e'er  again  ! 

Now  o'er  the  doves  the  orbs  of  light  are  spread, 

And  through  yon  shoreless  sea  they  wander  on  :~— 

Where  is  the  piace  of  your  abode,  ye  dead  ? 

To  what  far  regions  have  your  spirits  gone  ? 

But  ye  are  silent— silent  as  the  stone 

That  gathers  moss  above  your;  bed  of  rest, 

And  from  the  land  of  souls  returneth  none 

To  tell  us  of  the  place  to  which  we  haste  : 

But  time  will  tell  us  all— and  time  will  tell  us  belt. 

How  still— how  soft-^and'  yet  how  dread  is  ill 
The  scene  around  !— the  silent  earth  and  air  ! 
What  glorious  lamps  are  hung  in  Night's  high  hall— 
Hfcr  dome— so  vast,  magnificent,  and  fair ! 
Oh  !  for  an  angel's  wing,  to  waft  me  there  I 
How  sweet,  methinks,  e'en  for  «tte  little  day, 
To  leave  this  cold,  dull  sphere  of  cloud  and  care, 
And  midst  the  immortal  bowers  above,  to  fctray 
In  lands  of  light  and  love — unblighted  by  decay  ! 

Surely  there  is  a  language  in  the  sky — 
A  voice  that  speaketh  of  a  world  to  come ; 
It  swells  from  out  thy  depths,  Immensity  ! 
And  tells  us  this  is  not  our  final  home. — 
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As  the  toss'd  bark,  amidst  the  ocean's  foam, 
Hails,  through  the  gloom*  the  beacon  o'er  the  wave ; 
So  from  life's  troubled  sea,  o'er  which  we  roam, 
Tlie  stars,  like  beaoofc  lights,  beyond  the  grave,    1 
Shifte  through  the  deep,  o'er  which  our  barks  We 
hope  to  save!  a> 

* 

Now  gleams  die  moon  on  Arthur's  mighty  crest,  .u 
That  dweller  of  the  &ir— abrupt  and  lone ;  » 

Hush'd  is  the  city  in  her  nightly  rest ;  .a- 

But  hark  l**~there  comes  a  sweet  and  solemn  ton^t 
The  lingering  strains,  that  swell'd,  in  ages  gone* 
The  music  of  the  wake^-ofi  1  many  an  ear,  s 

Rais'd  from  the  pillow  gentle  sleep  hath  flown, 
Lists  with  delight,  while  blend  the  smile  and  tear, 
As  recollections  rise  of  many  a  vanish'd  year*       .. 

It  speaks  of  former  scenes^-of  days  gone  by-*— 
Of  early  friendships^— of  the  loVd  and  lost — 
And  wakes  such  music  in  the  heart,  as  sigh 
Of  evening  wooes  from  harpstrings  gently  crolst ; 
And  thoughts  and  feelings  crowd — a  varied  host, 
O'er  the  lone  bosom  from  their  slumbers  deep, 
Unfelt  amidst  its  winter's  gathering  frost, 
Till  the  soft  spell  of  music  o'er  it  creep, 
And  thaw  the  ice  away,  and  bid  the  dreamer  weep  I 

Edinburgh  Magazine. 
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DRUNKENNESS. 

Drunkenness  is  either  actual  or  habitual;  just*  as 
it  is  one  thing  to  be  drunk,  and  another  to  be  a 
drunkard.  What  we  shall  deliver  upon  the  sub- 
ject must  principally  be  understood  of  a  habit  of 
intemperance;  although  part  of  the  guilt  and  dan- 
ger described,  may  be  applicable  to  casual  excesses ; 
and  all  of  it,  in  a  certain  degree,  forasmuch  ,as  every 
habit  is  only  a  repetition  of  single  instances. 

The  mischief  of  drunkenness,  from  which  we  are 
to  compute  the  guilt  of  it,  consists  in  the  following 
bad  effects: 

1.  It  betrays  most  constitutions  either  to  extra- 
vagances of  anger,  or  sins  of  lewdness. 

2.  It  disqualifies  men  for  the  duties  of  their 
station,  both  by  the  temporary  disorder  of  their 
faculties,  and  at  length  by  a  constant  incapacity  and 
stupefaction. 

3.  It  is  attended  with  expenses,  which  can  often 
be  ill  spared. 

4.  It  is  sure  to  occasion  uneasiness  to  the  family 
of  the  drunkard. 

5.  It  shortens  life. 

-  To  these  consequences  of  drunkenness  must  be 
added  the  peculiar  danger  and  mischief  of  the  exam- 
ple. Drunkenness  is  a  social  festive  vice ;  apt,  beyond 
any  vice  that  can  be  mentioned,  to  draw  in  others 
by  the  example.     The  drinker  collects  his  circle; 
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the  circle  naturally  spreads  ;  of  those  who  are  drawrt 
within  it,  many  become  the  corrupters  and  centres 
of  sets  and  circles  of  their  own :  every  one  coun-> 
tenancing,  and  perhaps  emulating  the  rest,  till  a; 
whole  neighbourhood  be  infected  from  the  contagion, 
of  a  single  example.  This  account  is  confirmed  by 
what  we  often  observe  of  drunkenness,  that  it  is  a  local 
vice ;  found  to  prevail  in  certain  countries,  in  certain, 
districts  of  a  country,  or  in  particular  towns,  witb*i 
out  any  reason  to  be  given  for  the  fashion,  but  that 
it  had  been  introduced  by  some  popular  examples] 
With  this  observation  upon  the  spreading  quality  of 
drunkenness,  let  us  connect  a  remark  which  belongs 
to  the  several  evil  effects  above  recited.  The  con-* 
sequences  of  a  vice,  like  the  symptoms  of  a  disease, 
though  they  be  all  enumerated  in  the  description* 
seldom  all  meet  in  the  same  subject.  In  the  in-* 
stance  under  consideration,  the  age  and  temperature 
of  one  drunkard  may  have  little  to  fear  from  inflame 
mations  of  lust  or  anger ;  the  fortune  of  a  second 
may  not  be  injured  by  the  expense ;  a  third  may  have 
no  family  to  be  disquieted  by  his  irregularities ;  and 
a  fourth  may  possess  a. constitution  fortified  against 
the  poison  of  strong  liquors.  But  if,  as  we  always 
ought  to  do,  we  comprehend  within  the  consequences 
of  our  conduct  the  mischief  and  tendency  of  the  ex- 
ample, the  above  circumstances,  however  fortunate 
for  the  individual,  will  be  found  to  vary  the  guilt .  of 
his  intemperance  less,  probably,  than  he  supposes. 
The  moralist  may  expostulate  with  him  thus.:  Ak 
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though  the  waste  of  time  and  of  money  be  of  small 
importance  to  you,  it  may  be  of  the  utmost  to  some 
one  or  other  whom  your  society  corrupts.  Re-» 
peated  or  long-continued  excesses,  which  burl  not 
your  health,  may  be  fatal  to  your  companion*  Al* 
though  you  have  neither  wife,  nor  child,  nor  pa* 
rent,  to  lament  your  absence  from  home,  or  expect 
your  return  to  it  with  terror ;  other  families,  in  which 
husbands  and  fathers  have  been  invited  to  share  in 
your  ebriety,  or  encouraged  to  imitate  it,  may  justly 
lay  their  misery  or  ruin  at  your  door.  This  will 
hold  good  whether  the  person  seduced  be  seduced 
immediately  by  you,  or  the  vice  be  propagated  from 
you  to  him  through  several  intermediate  examples* 
All  these  considerations  it  is  necessary  to  assemble,  to 
judge  truly  of  a  vice  which  usually  meets  with  xnikU 
er  names  and. more  indulgence  than  it  deserves. 

I  omit  those  outrages  upon  one  another,  and  upon 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 
drunken  revels  often  end ;  and  also  those  deleterious 
and  maniacal  effects  which  strong  liquors  produce 
upon  particular  constitutions;  because,  in  general 
propositions  concerning  drunkenness,  no  consequent 
eea  should  be  included,  but  what  are  constant 
enough  to  be  generally  expected. 

Drunkenness  is  repeatedly  forbidden  by  Saint 
Paul :  "  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess." 
"Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness."  '*  Be  not  deceived:  neither 
fornicators,  nor  drunkards,  npr  revilers,  nor  extor?- 
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turners,  sliall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God*99  Epfcu 
v*  lft;  Rom.  xiii.  13;  1  Cor.  vi.  8,  10.  The  mm* 
apostle  likewise  condemns  drunkenness,  as  peculiar* 
ly  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession  :—h 
"  They  that  be  drunken,  are  drunken  in  the  nights 
but  let  us,  who  are  of  the  day,  be  sober,"  1  Thess. 
v.  7,  8.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  argument ; 
the  words-  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  drunkenness* 
and  the  authority  is  conclusive. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  how  fa? 
drunkenness  is  an  excuse  for  the  crimes  which  the 
drunken  person  commits. 

In  the  solution  of  this  question,  we  will  first  sup- 
pose the  drunken  person  to  be  altogether  deprived 
of  moral  agency,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  reflection  and 
foresight  In  this  condition,  it  is  evident  that  he  ia 
no  more  capable  of  guilt  than  a  madman ;  although, 
like  him,  he  may  be  extremely  mischievous.  The 
only  guilt  with  which  he  is  chargeable,  was  incur** 
red  at  the  time  when  he  voluntarily  brought  himself 
into  this  situation.  And  as  every  man  is  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences  which  he  foresaw,  or 
might  have  foreseen,  and  for  no  other,  this  guilt 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  such  cony 
sequences  ensuing.  From  which  principle  results 
the  following  rule,  viz.  that  the  guilt  of  any  action 
in  a  drunken  man  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the 
guilt  of  the  like  action  in  a  sober  man,  that  the  pro- 
bability of  its  being  the  consequence  of  drunkenness 
bears  to  absolute  certainty.     By  virtue  of  this  rule, 
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4tme  vices  which  ara  the  button  effects  of  dmnieefti- 
MBV^Hher  in  general,  or  *i|>on  particular  donstStil* 
tkftisyiwe  in  all,  or  hi  men  of  such  constitutions^ 
nearly  as  criminal  as  if  committed  with  all  theh* 
faculties  and  senses  about  them.  ■«'"-•  -* 

*u  Iftfie*  privation  of  reason  be  only  partial,  the  guilt 
will  bfcfcf  a  mixed  nature.  For  so  much  of  his  self- 
government  as  the  drunkard  retains,  he  is  as  respond 
sMMe  then  as  at  any  other  time.  He  is  entitled'  to 
1*0 'abatement  beyond  the  strict  proportion  in  which 
his  moral  faculties  are  impaired.  Now  I  call  the 
guilt  of  the  crime,  if  a  sober  man  had  committed  it, 
the  whale  guilt.  A  person  in  the  condition  we  de- 
scribe, incurs  part  of  this  at  the  instant  of  perpetra- 
tt6it ;  and  by  bringing  himself  into  such  a  condition, 
he  incurred  that  fraction  of  the  remaining  part, 
which  the  danger  of  this  consequence  was  of  an 
integral  certainty.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  wcf 
ate  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  a  man  loses  half  his 
inoral  faculties  by  drunkenness;  this  leaving  him 
but  half  his  responsibility,  he  incurs,  when  he  com- 
mits the  action,  half  of  the  whole  guilt.  We  will 
ilso  suppose  that  it  was  known  beforehand,  that  it 
was  an  even  chance,  or  half  a  certainty,  that'  this 
crime  would  follow  his  getting  drunk.  This  makes 
him  chargeable  with  half  of  the  remainder;  so  thirt 
altogether,  he  is  responsible  in  three  fourths  of  the 
guilt  which  a  sober  man  would  have  incurred  by  the 
same  action. 

I  do  not  mean,  that  any  real  case  can  be  reduced 
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to  numbers,  or  the  calculation  be  ever  made  with 
arithmetical  precision ;  but  these  are  the  principles, 
and  this  the  rule  by  which  our  geDeral  admeasure- 
ment of  the  guilt  of  such  offences  should  be  regu- 
lated. 

The  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors  appears  to 
me  to  be  almost  always  acquired.  One  proof  of 
which  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  return  only  at  particular 
times  and  places  :  as  after  dinner,  in  the  evening,  or 
on  the  market-day,  at  the  market-town,  in  such  a 
company,  at  such  a  tavern.  And  this  may  be  the 
reason  that,  if  a  habit  of  drunkenness  be  ever  over- 
come, it  is  upon  some  change  of  place,  situation, 
company,  or  profession.  A  man  sunk  deep  in  a 
habit  of  drunkenness  will,  upon  such  occasions  as 
these,  when  he  finds  himself  loosened  from  the  asso- 
ciations which  held  him  fast,  sometimes  make  a 
plunge,  and  get  out.  In  a  matter  of  so  great  impor- 
tance, it  is  well  worth  while,  where  it  is  in  any 
degree  practicable,  to  change  our  habitation  and 
society,  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment. 

Habits  of  drunkenness  commonly  take  their  rise 
either  from  a  fondness  for,  and  connexion  with,  some 
company,  or  some  companion,  already  addicted  to 
this  practice ;  which  affords  an  almost  irresistible 
invitation  to  take  a  share  in  the  indulgences  which 
those  about  us  are  enjoying  with  so  much  apparent 
relish  and  delight ;  or  from  want  of  regular  employ- 
ment, which  is  sure  to  let  in  many  superfluous  crav- 
ings and  customs,  and  often  this  amongst  the  rest ; 
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or>  lastly,  from  grief,  or  fatigue,  both  which  strong* 
ly  solicit  that  relief  which  inebriating  liojttero  ad- 
minister, and  also  furnish  a  specious  excuse  4br 
complying  with  the  inclination.  But  the  habit, 
when  once  set  in,  is  continued  by  different  motives 
from  those  to  which  it  owes  its  origin.  Persons 
addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  suffer,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  sobriety,  and  near  the  return  of  their  accuse 
tomed  indulgence,  a  fiuntaess  and  oppression  circa 
pracordia,  which  it  exceeds  the  ordinary  patience 
of  human  nature  to  endure.  This  is  usually  vdfared 
lor  a  short  time  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  excess ; 
and  to  this  relief,  as  to  the  removal  of  every  long* 
continued  pain,  they  who  have  once  experienced  i^ 
are  urged  almost  beyond  the  power  of  resistance. 
This  is  not  all :  as  the  liquor  loses  its  stimulus,  the 
dose  must  be  increased,  to  reach  the  same  pitch  of 
elevation  or  ease  ;  which  increase  proportionately 
accelerates  the  progress  of  all  the  maladies  that 
drunkenness  brings  on.  Whoever  reflects  upon  the 
violence  of  the  craving  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
habit,  and  the  fatal  termination  to  which  the  grati- 
fication of  it  leads,  will,  the  moment  he  perceives 
in  himself  the  first  symptoms  of  a  growing  inclina- 
tion to  intemperance,  collect  lib  resolution  to  this 
point ;  or  (what  perhaps  he  will  find  his  best  secu- 
rity) arm  himself  with  some  peremptory  rule,  ae  to 
the  tunes  and  quantity  of  his  indulgences.  I  own 
myself  a  friend  to  the  laying  down  of  rules  to  our- 
selves  of  this    sort,  and    rigidly  abiding  by  them. 
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They  may  be  exclaimed  against  as  atifi,  but  they  are 
4>ftea  salutary*  Indefinite  resolutions  of  abstemious- 
aess  are  apt  to  yield  to  extraordinary  occasions; 
and  extraordinary  occasions  to  occur  perpetually. 
Whereas,  the  stricter  the  rule  it,  the  more  tenacious 
ire  grow  of  it ;  and  many  a  man  will  abstain  rather 
than  hreak  his  rule,  who  would  not  easily  be  brought 
to  exercise  the  same  mortification  from  higher  mo- 
tives. Not  to  mention,  that  when  our  rule  is  once 
known,  we  are  provided  with  an  answer  to  every 
importunity. 

There  is  a  difference,  no  doubt,  between  convivial 
intemperance,  and  that  solitary  sottishness  which 
waits  neither  for  company  nor  invitation.  But  the 
one,  I  am  afraid,  commonly  ends  in  the  other :  and 
this  last  in  the  basest  degradation  to  which  the 
faculties  and  dignity  of  human  nature  can  be  re* 
duced.  Paley. 
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I  hao  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend, 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this 
universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.  And,  therefore, 
God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism, 
because  his  ordinary  works  convince  it.  It  is  true 
that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to 
atheism;  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's 
minds  about  lo  religion  ;  for  while  the  mind  of  man 
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laoketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  gortfe- 
limes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  farther;  but  when  ft 
beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked 
together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity. 
Nay,  even  that  school  which  is  most  accused"  df 
atheism  doth  most  demonstrate  religion ;  that  is,  thfe 
school  of  Leucippus,  and  Democritus,  and  Epicurus. 
Got  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  credible,  that  four 
mutable  elements  and  one  immutable  fifth  e9seriee 
duly  and  eternally  placed  need  no  Ood,  than  that 
an  army  of  infinite  small  portions,  or  seeds  unplaced, 
shouldh  ave  produced  this  order  and  beauty  without 
a  divine  marshal.  The  scripture  saith,  "  The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God :"  it  is  Hot 
said,  "  The  fool  hath  thoughrtn  his  heart ;"  so  as  he 
rather  saith  it  by  rote  to  himself,  as  that  he  would 
have,  than  that  he  can  thoroughly  believe  it,  or  be 
persuaded  of  it.  For  none  deny  there  is  a  God, 
but  those  for  whom  it  maketh  that  there  were  no 
God.  It  appeareth  in  nothing  more,  that  atheism  is 
rather  in  the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  man,  than  by 
this,  that  atheists  will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their 
opinion,  as  if  they  fainted  in  it  within  themselves, 
and  would  be  glad  to  be  strengthened  by  the  conf- 
ront of  others ;  nay  more,  you  shall  have  atheists 
strive  to  get  disciples,  as  it  fareth  with  other  secte ; 
and,  which  is  most  of  all,  you  shall  have  of  them 
that  will  suffer  for  atheism,  and  not  recant ;  where- 
as, if  they  did  truly  think  that  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  God,  why  should  they  trouble  themselvea? 
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Epicurus  is  charged,  that  he  did  but  dissemble  for 
bis  credit's  sake  when  he  affirmed  there  were  bless- 
ed natures,  but  such  an  enjoyed  themselves  without 
having  respect  to  the  government  of  the  world ; 
wherein  they  say  he  did  temporize,  though  in  secret 
he  thought  there  was  no  God ;  but  certainly  he  is 
traduced,   for  his   words    are    noble    and  divine: 
*  "  Non  Deos  vulgi  negare  profanum ;   sed  vulgi 
opiniones  Diis  applicare  profanum/'     Plato  could 
have   said  no  more.     And  although  he   had   the 
confidence    to    deny    the    administration,   he  had 
not  the  power  to  deny  the  nature*     The  Indiana 
of  the  west  have  names  for  their  particular  gods, 
though  they   have  no   name  for   God;   as   if  the 
heathens    should    have    had    the   names    Jupiter* 
Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  but  not  the  word  Deus;  whieh 
shows,  that  even  those  barbarous  people  have  the 
notion,  though  they  have  not  the  latitude  and  ex- 
tent of  it :  so  that  against  atheists  the  very  savages 
take  part  with  the  very  subtilest  philosophers.    The 
contemplative  atheist  is  rare ;  a  Diagoras,  a  Bion,  a 
JLucian  perhaps,  and  some  others;   and  yet  they 
seem  to  be  more  than  they  are;  for  that  all  that 
impugn  a  received  religion  or  superstition  are  by 
the  adverse  part  branded  with  the  name  of  atheists. 
But  the  great  atheists  indeed  are  hypocrites,  which 
are  ever  handling  holy  things,  but  without  feeling ; 


*  It  is  not  profane  to  deny  the  gods  of  the  vulgar ;  but  it  is  profane  to 
apply  the  vulgar  opinions  to  the  god*. 
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so  as  they  must  needs  be  cauterized  in  the  end* 
The  causes  of  atheism  are,  divisions  in  religion,  if 
they  be  many;  for  any  one  main  division  addeth 
zeal  to  both  sides,  but  many  divisions  introduce 
atheism.  Another  is,  scandal  of  priests,  when  it  .is 
come  to  that  which  S.  Bernard  saith,  *"non  est  jam 
dicere,  ut  populus,  sic  sacerdos ;  quia  nee  sic  popu- 
late ut  sacerdos."  A  third  is,  a  custom  of  profane 
scoffing  in  holy  matters,  which  doth  by  little  and 
little  de&ce  the  reverence  of  religion.  And,  lastly, 
learned  times,  especially  with  peace  and  prosperity ; 
for  troubles  and  adversities  do  more  bow  men's 
minds  to  religion.  They  that  deny  a  God  destroy 
man's  nobility ;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the 
beasts  by  his  body ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God 
by  his  spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature.  It 
destroys  likewise  magnanimity,  and  the  raising  of 
human  nature ;  for  take  an  example  of  a  dog,  and 
mark  what  a  generosity  and  courage  he  will  put  on 
when  he  finds  himself  maintained  by  a  man,  who 
to  him  is  instead  of  a  God,  or  f  "  melior  natura :" 
which  courage  is  manifestly  such  as  that  creature, 
with  that  confidence  of  a  better  nature  than  his  own, 
could  never  attain.  So  man,  when  he  resteth  and 
assureth  himself  upon  divine  protection  and  favour, 
gathereth  a  force  and  faith  which  human  nature  in 


*   We  can  no  longer  say,  "  As  is  the  people,  so  is  the  priest !"  for  the 
people  nrv  are  not  so  fca4  as  the  priest. 
f  Better  nature. 
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itself  could  not  obtain  ;  therefore,  as  atheism  is  in  aM 
respects  hateful,  to  in  this*  that  it  deprived  human 
nature  of  the  means  to  exalt  itself  above  human 
frailty.  As  it  is  in  particular  persons,  so  it  is  in  na- 
tions :  never  was  there  such  a  state  for  magnanimity 
as  Rome;  of  this  state  hear  what  Cicero  sfutji> 
*  "  Quam  volumu%  licet,  patres  coascripti ;  oos 
amemus,  tanen  nee  nnmero  Hispanos,  nee  rohore 
Gallos,  nee  caUiditate  Pcenos,  nee  artibus  Gracos* 
nee  denique  hoc  ipso  hujus  gentis  et  terra  damefit 
ticQ  nativoque  sensu  Italos  ipsos  et  Latinos;  acid 
pietate,  ac  religione,  atque  hac  una  sapientia,  quod 
deorum  immortalium  numine  omnia  regi  guberna- 
rique  perspeximus,  omnes  gentes  nationesque  supe- 
ravimus."  Bacon. 
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Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot  ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 


*  We  may  admire  ourselves,  con^oript  fathers,  as  much  as  wt  pleas&> : 
nevertheless,  it  was  neither  by  numbers  that  we  subdued  the  Spaniards, 
rior  by  strength  the  Gauls,  nor  by  craft  the  Carthaginians,  nor-  by  tactfes 
the  Grecians,  nor,  in  fine,  by  the  homebred  and  native  good  sense  of  th% 
people  and  country,  (he  Italians  themselves,  and  the  Lata  as ;  but  by  piety 
and  religion  :  and  by  this  sole  wisdom,  namely,  that  we  perceived  that  all 
things  are  ruled  and  governed  by  the  providence  of  the  immortal  gods,  did 
we-  mrbdtte  all  peoples  and  nations. 


To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  « to  reside  -  ^  ^^^ 
In^dinllmg  regions  of  thiek-ribbed  io^r;  .  ■■;».  **«ii 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds*-  ■  r  -  *:  > 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about-  :^;;:- 
The  .pendant  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst  nou 
Of  those^  that  lawless  and  incertain  thought*  -u  •.  i<> 
Imagine  howling  !— 'tis  too  horrible !  ^  .'  r>.^ 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  wordly  life,    ;      v -urn. 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment,     * 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death.  Shakskaue^ 


.***» 


.■■*.* 


■  i  ■ 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

Mem  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark ; 
and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is  increased  with 
tales,  so  is  the  other.  Certainly  the  contemplation 
of  death  as  "  the  wages  of  sin,"  and  passage  to  ano- 
ther world,  is  holy  and  religious;  but  the  fear  of  it, 
as  a  tribute  due  unto  nature,  is  weak.  Yet  in  reli- 
gious meditations  there  is  sometimes  mixture  of 
vanity  and  of  superstition.  You  shall  read  in  some 
of  the  friars'  books  of  mortification,  that  a  man 
should  think  with  himself  what  the  pain  is,  if  he 
have  but  his  finger's  end  pressed,  or  tortured, 
and  thereby  imagine  what  the  pains  of  death 
are,  when  the  whole  body  is  corrupted  and  dis- 
solved ;  when  many  times  death  passeth  with  less 
pain  than  the  torture  of  a  limb ;  for  the  most  vital 
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parts  are  not  th&  quickest,  iff isdnqew >Andfey 
that  spake  only  as  a  philosopher  aod  natiyraisiati^  it 
was  well  said,***  Pompa  mortis  magia  tenret,  quam 
mors  ipsa."    Groans,  aiad  convulsianay  and  .4  disk 
coloured  feoe,;  and  friends  weeping*  and  Wacka,  and 
obsequies  and  the  like,  show  death*  terfihle.    Itis 
worthy  the  observing^  that  there  is  no  passion  in  4h<b 
mind  of  man  so  weak,  but  it  mates  and  masters  this 
fear  of  death ;  and  therefore  death:  is  no  such  tactic 
ble  enemy,  when  a  man  hath  so  many  attendant* 
about  him  that  can  win  the  combat  of  him*     Re- 
venge triumphs  over  death ;  love  slights  it ;  honour 
aspireth  to  it ;  grief  flieth  to  it ;  fear  pre-occupateth 
it ;  nay,  we  read,  after  Otho  the  emperor  had  slain 
himself,  pity  (which  is  the  tenderest  of  affections) 
provoked  many  to  die  out  of  mere  compassion*  ftp 
their  sovereign,  and  as  the  truest  sort  of  followers* 
Nay,  Seneca  adds,  nkeness  and  satiety;  f  "  Cogita 
quamdiu  eadem  feceris;  mori  veile,  non  tan  turn  for* 
tis,  aut  miser,  sed  etiam  fastidiosus  potest."    A  man 
would  die  though  he  were  neither  valiant  nor  mist* 
rable,  only  upon  a  weariness  to  do  the  same  thing 
so  oft  over  and  over.     It  is  no  less  worthy  to  ob*» 


*  The  circumstances  attendant  on  death  are  more  terrific  than  debA 
itself: 

f  Think  for  how  long  a  time  you  have  done  only  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again  :  so  that  not  only  a  valiant  man,  or  a  wretched  many  may 
wish  to  die  ;  but  even  one  who*  is  cloyed  or  satiated.  '        " 
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serve  bow  little  alteration  in  good  spirits  the  ajv 
proaches  of  death  make ;  for  they  appear  to  be  the 
same  men  till  the  last  instant.  Augustus  Ccesar 
died  in  a  compliment:  *"  Livia,  conjugii  nostri 
memor  rive,  et  vale :"  Tiberius  in  dissimulation,  as 
Tacitus  saith  of  him,  + "  Jam  Tiberium  vires  et 
corpus,  non  dissimulatio,  deserebant :"  Vespasian  in 
a  jest,  sitting  upon  the  stool,  X  "  Ut  puto  Deus  fio :" 
Galba  with  a  sentence,  §  "  Feri,  si  ex  re  sit  populi 
Romani,"  holding  forth  his  neck :  Septimius  Seve- 
rus  in  dispatch,  ||  <«  Adeste,  si  quid  mihi  restat 
agendum,"  and  the  like.  Certainly  the  Stoics  be* 
stowed  too  much  cost  upon  death,  and  by  their 
great  preparations  made  it  appear  more  fearful. 
Better,  saith  he,  f  "  qui  finem  vitae  extremum  inter 
munera  ponit  naturae."  It  is  as  natural  to  die  as  to 
be  born ;  and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps  the  one  is 
as  painful  as  the  other.  He  that  dies  in  an  earnest 
pursuit  is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood  ,* 
who,  for  die  time,  scarce  feels  the  hurt :  and  there- 
fore a  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  is 


*  Live  mindful  of  our  wedlock,  my  Livia,  and  farewell, 

f  The  bodily  strength  of  Tiberius  began  now  to  fail  him  ;  but  not  his 
dissimulation. 

}  1  fancy  I  am  about  to  become  a  god. 

§  Strike,  if  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Roman  people. 

jjl  Approach,  if  there  is  any  more  business  for  me  to  transact. 

^  "  Who  counts  it  Nature's  privilege  to  die."— Dry  den. 
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good,  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  death  r  but  above 

all,  believe  it,  die  sweetest  canticle  is,  *  "  Nunc 

dimittis,"  when  a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends 

and  expectations.      Death  hath  this  also,   that  it 

openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame,  and  extinguished* 

envy  :  f  "  Extinctus  amabitur  idem." 

Bacon. 


1.  I  have  often  thought  upon  death,  and  I  find  it 
the  least  of  all  evils.  All  that  which  is  past  is  as  a 
dream ;  and  he  that  hopes  or  depends  upon  time 
coming,  dreams  waking.  So  much  of  our  life  as  we 
have  discovered  is  already  dead ;  and  all  those  hours 
which  we  share,  even  from  the  breasts  of  our  mo- 
ther, until  we  return  to  our  grandmother  the  earth, 
are  part  of  our  dying  days ;  whereof  even  this  is 
one,  and  those  that  succeed  are  of  the  same  nature, 
for  we  die  daily ;  and  as  others  have  given  place  to 
us,  so  we  must  in  the  end  give  way  to  others. 

2.  Physicians,  in  the  name  of  death,  include  aU  x 
sorrow,  anguish,  disease,  calamity,  or  whatsoever 
can  fall  in  the  life  of  man,  either  grievous  or  unwel- 
come :  but  these  things  are  familiar  unto  us,  and  we 
suffer,  them  every  hour ;  therefore  we  die  daily,  and 
I  am  older  since  I  affirmed  it. 


*   An  allusion  to  the  Song  of  Simeon,  "  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace." 

f  The  same  person  when  dead  shrJl  We  httoved. 
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.^8.  I  know  many  wise  men  that  fear  to  die; 'for 
lb*  change  is  bitter,  and  flesh  would  refuse  to  prove 
itt  besides,  the  expectation  brings  terror,  and  that 
exceeds  the  evil.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Inan  fears  to  be  dead,  but  only  the  stroke  of  death : 
and  such  are  my  hopes,  that  if  Heaven  be  pleased, 
and  Nature  renew  but  my  lease  for  twenty-one  years 
more,  without  asking  longer  days,  I  shall  be  strong 
enough  to  acknowledge,  without  mourning,  that  I 
was  begotten  mortal.  Virtue  walks  not  in  the  high- 
way, though  she  go  per  alia  s  this  is  strength  and 
Ihe  blood  to  virtue,  to  contemn  things  that  be  desir- 
ed, and  to  neglect  that  which  is  feared. 

4.  Why  should  man  be  in  love  with  his  fetters, 
though  of  gold  ?  Art  thou  drowned  in  security  ? 
Then  I  say  thou  art  perfectly  dead.  For  though 
thou  movest,  yet  thy  soul  is  buried  within  thee,  and 
thy  good  angel  either  forsakes  his  guard  or  sleeps. 
There  is  nothing  under  heaven,  saving  a  true  friend, 
who  cannot  be  counted  within  the  number  of  move- 
ables, unto  which  my  heart  doth  lean.  And  this 
dear  freedom  hath  begotten  me  this  peace,  that  I 
mourn  not  for  that  end  which  must  be,  nor  spend 
one  wish  to  have  one  minute  added  to  the  uncertain 
date  of  my  years.  It  was  no  mean  apprehension  of 
X<ucian,  who  says  of  Menippus,  that  in  his  travels 
through  hell  he  knew  not  the  kings  of  the  earth 
from  other  men,  but  4>nly  by  their  louder  cryings 
and  tears ;  which  was  fostered  in  them  through  the 
remorseful  memory  of  the  good  days  they  had  seen, 
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«nd  the  fruitful?  havings  which  they  so  unwillingly 
left  behind  them :  he  that  was  well  seated^  looked 
back  at  his  portion,  and  was  loth  to  forsake  his 
form;  arid  others  either  minding  marriages* plea* 
slires,  profit,  or  preferment,  desired  to. be  excused 
from  death's  banquet :  they  bad  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  earth,  looking  at  the  blessings*  not  the 
band  that  enlarged  them ;  forgetting  how  unclothed* 
ly  they  came  hither,  or  with  what  naked  ornaments 
they  were  arrayed, 

5.  But  were  we  servants  of  the  precept  given,  and 
observers  of:  the  heathen's  rule,  memento  mori,  and 
not  become  benighted  with  this  seeming  felicity,  we 
should  enjoy  it  as  men  prepared  to  lose,  and  not 
wind  up  our  thoughts  upon  so  perishing  a  fortune* 
He  that  is  not  slackly  strong,  as  the  servants  of 
pleasure,  how  can  he  be  found  unready  to  quit  the  veil 
and  false  visage  of  his  perfection  ?  The  soul  having 
shaken  off  her  flesh,  doth  then  set  up  for  herself ; 
and  contemning  things  that  are  under,  shows  what 
finger  hath  enforced  her ;  for  the  souls  of  idiots  are 
of  the  same  piece  with  those  of  statesmen,  but  motor 
and  then  nature  is  at  a  fault,  and  this  good  guest 
of  ours  takes  soil  in  an  imperfect  body,  <  and  so  is 
slackened  from  showing  her  wonders;  like  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  who  cannot  utter  himself  upon  a 
defective  instrument. 

6.  But  see  how  I  am  swerved,  and  lose  my  course, 
touching  at  the  soul,  that  doth  least  hold  action  with 
death,  who  hath  the  surest  property  in  this  frail  act; 
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fab  style  is  the  end  of  all  flesh,  and  the  beginning  of 
incorruption. 

This  ruler  of  monuments  leads  men  far  the  most 
part  out  of  this  world  with  their  heels  forward,  is 
token  that  he  is  contrary  to  life ;  which  being  obtain- 
ed, sends  men  headlong  into  this  wretched  theatre, 
where  being  arrived,  their  first  language  is  that  of 
mourning.  Nor  in  my  own  thoughts  can  I  compart 
men  more  fitly  to  any  thing,  than  to  the  Indian  fig- 
tree,  which  being  ripened  to  his  full  height,  is  said 
to  decline  his  branches  down  to  the  earth ;  whereof 
she  conceives  again,  and  they  become  roots  in  their 
own  stock. 

So  man  having  derived  his  being  from  the  earth, 
first  lives  the  life  of  a  tree,  drawing  his  nourishment 
as  a  plant,  and  made  ripe  for  death  he  tends  down* 
wards,  and  is  sowed  again  in  his  mother  the  earth, 
where  he  perisheth  not,  but  expects  a  quickening. 

7.  So  we  see  death  exempts  not  a  man  from  be- 
ing, but  only  presents  an  alteration ;  yet  there  are 
some  men,  1  think,  that  stand  otherwise  persuaded. 
Death  finds  not  a  worse  friend  than  an  alderman,  to 
whose  door  I  never  knew  him  welcome ;  but  he  is 
an  importunate  guest,  and  will  not  be  said  nay. 

And  though  they  themselves  shall  affirm  that  they 
are  not  within,  yet  the  answer  will  not  be  taken : 
and  that  which  heightens  their  fear  is,  that  they 
ksow  they  are  in  danger  to  forfeit  their  flesh,  but 
are  not  wise  of  the  payment  day  :  which  sickly  un- 
certainty is  the  occasion  that,  for  the  most  part,  they 
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step  out  of  this  world  unfurnished  for  their  general 
account,  and  being  all  unprovided,  desire  yet  to  hold 
tkmt  gravity,  preparing  their  souls  to  answer  in 
scarlet. 

Thais  I  gather,  that  death  is  disagreeable  to  most 
citizens,  because  they  commonly  die  intestate :  this 
being  a  rule,  that  when  their  will  is  made,  they  think 
themselves  nearer  a  grave  than  before :  now  they, 
out  of  the  wisdom  of  thousands,  think  to  scare  des- 
tiny, from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  by  not  making 
a  will ;  or  to  live  kmger,  by  protestation  of  their  un- 
willingness to  die.  They  are  for  the  most  part  well 
made  iti  this  world,  accounting  their  treasure  by 
legions,  as  men  do  devils;  their  fortune  looks  to- 
wards them,  and  they  are  willing  to  anchor  at  it,  and 
desire,  if  it  be  possible,  to  put  the  evil  day  fin*  off 
from  them,  and  to  adjourn  their  ungrateful  and 
killing  period. 

No,  these  are  not  the  men  which  have  bespoken 
death,  or  whose  looks  are  assured  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  him. 

8.  Death  arrives  gracious  only  to  such  as  sit  iti 
darkness,  or  lie  heavy  burdened  with  grief  and  irons ; 
to  the  poor  Christian,  that  sits  bound  m  the  galley ; 
to  despairful  widows,  pensive  prisoners,  and  depos- 
ed kings :  to  them  whose  fortune  runs  back,  and 
whose  spirit  mutinies;  unto  such  death  is  a  re- 
deemer, and  the  grave  a  place  of  retiredness  and 
rest. 


v 
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These  wait  upon  the  shore. of  death,  and  waft 
unto  him  to  draw  near,  wishing  above:  all  other*  to 
see  his  star,  that  they  might  be  led  to  his  plaoe, 
wooing  the  remorseless  Sisters  to  wind  down  the 
WBteh  of  their  life,  and  to  break  them  off  before  the 

hour. 

9.  But  death  is  a  doleful  messenger  to"  an  usurer, 

and  fate  untimely  cuts  their  thread :  for  it  is  never 
mentioned  by  him,  but  when  rumours  of  war  and 
civil  tumults  put  him  in  mind  thereof, 

And  when  many  hands  are  armed,  and  the,  peace 
of  9.  city  in  disorder,  and  the  foot  of  the  common 
soldiers  sounds  an  al$rm  on  his  stairs,  then  perhaps 
such  a  one,  broken  in  thoughts  of  his  moneys  abroad* 
and  cursing  the  monuments  of  coin  which  are  in  his 
house,  can  be  content  to  think  of  death,  and, ,  being 
hasty,  of  perdition,  will  perhaps  hang  himself,  lest 
his  throat  should  be  cut ;  provided  that  he  may  do 
it  in  his  study,  surrounded  with  wealth,  to  winch 
his  eye  sends  a  faint  and  languishing  salute,  even 
upon  the  turning  off;  remembering  always,  that  be 
have  time  and  liberty,  by  writing,  to  depute  himself 
as  his  own  heir. 

For  that  is  a  great  peace  to  his  end,  and  recon- 
ciles him  wonderfully  upon  the  point. 

10.  Herein  we  all.  dally  with  ourselves,  and  are 
without  proof  till  necessity.  I  am  not  of  those  that 
dare  promise  to  pine  away  myself  in  vain-glory,  and 
I  hold  such  to  be  but  feat  boldness,  and  them  that 
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date  commit  it  to  be  vialn,  -  Yet  for  my  pttt,  I  think 
natwrt  should  do  me  gr*at  wrong,  if  I  should  be  so 
teng  in  dying  as>  I  was  in  being  bom, 
tf  Tdf  speak  truth,  no  man  knows  the  lists  of  fail 
own  fHrtience  ;  nor  can  divine  how  able  he  shaH  be 
in  his  sufferings,  till  the  storm  come,  the  perfecteat 
virtue  being  tried  in  action;  but  I  would,  out  of  a 
care  to  do  the  best  business  well,  ever  keep  a  guard, 
and  stand  opon  keeping  faith  and  a  good  conscience. 

11.  And  tf  wishes  might  find  pkce,  I  would  die 
together,  and  not  my  Mind  often,  and  my  bo4y 
once;  that  is,  I  would  pfepafe  for  tlKnnesiei^evs 
df  death,  sickness  and  affliction,  and  not  wait  long, 
or  be  attempted  by  the  violence  of  pain. 

Herein  I  do  not  profess  myself  a  Stoic,  to  hold 
grief  no  evil*  but  opinion,  and  a  thing  indifferent. 

But  Ieonsent  with  Caesar,  that  the  suddenest  p*s*» 
sage  is  easiest ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  awakens, 
our  resolve  and  readiness  to  die,  than  the  quieted 
conscience,  strengthened  with  opinion  that  we  shall 
be  well  spoken  of  upon  earth  by  those  that  are 
just,  and  of  the  family  of  virtue ;  the  oppos$t£  where- 
of is  a  fury  to  man,  and  makes  even  life  un&weet. 

Therefore,  what  is  more  heavy  than  evil  &nig  de- 
served ?  Or,  likewise,  who  can  see  worse  days,  than 
he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at  the  funerals  of  his 
own  reputation  ? 

I  have  laid  up  many  hopes,  that  I  am  privileged 
from  that  kind  of  mourning,  and  could  wish  the  like 
peace  to  all  those  with  whom  I  wage  love. 

2c 
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18.  I  might  say  much  of  the  commodities  that 
death  can  sell  a  man ;  but  briefly,  death  is  a  friend 
of  ours ;  and  he  that  is  not  readyUo  entertain  him, 
is  not  at  home.  Whilst  I  am,  my  ambition  is  not 
to  fore-flow  the  tide ;  I  have  but  so  to  make  my  in- 
terest of  it,  as  I  may  account  for  it ;  I  would  wish 
nothing  but  what  might  better  my  days,  nor  desire 
any  greater  place  than  the  front  of  good  opinion. 
I  make  not  love  to  the  continuance  of  days,  but.  $o 
the  goodness  of  them ;  nor  wish  to  die,  but  Defer 
myself  to  my  hour,  which  the  great  Dispenser  of  all. 
things  hath  appointed  me ;  yet  as  I  am  frail,-  and 
suffered  for  the  first  fault,  were  it  given  me  t+ 
choose,  I  should  not  be  earnest  to  see  the  evening 
of  my  age ;  that  extremity  of  itself  being  a  disease, 
and  a  mere  return  into  infancy :  so  that  if  perpe> 
tuity  of  life  might  be  given  me,  I  should  think  what 
the  Greek  poet  said,  "  Such  an  age  is  a  mortal,  evil.'' 
And  since  I  must  needs  be  dead,  I  require  it  may 
not  be  done  before  mine  enemies*  that  I.  be  not 
stript  before  I  btf  cold;  but  before  my  friends* 
The  night  was  even  now ;  but  that  name  is-  lost  $,. it 
is  not  now  late,  but  early.  Mine  eyes  begin  to  dist 
charge  their  watch,  and  compound  with  this  fleshly 
weakness  for  a  time  of  perpetual  rest;  and  I  sba)l 
presently  be  as  happy  for  a  few  hours,  as  I  had  died 
the  first  hour  I  was  born.  Bacon* 
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»N6*rtHNG  can  we  call  our  own  but  death ; 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  heaven's  sake;  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground,    • 
Atod  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : — 
How;  some  have  beefi  deposed,  some  slain  in  war, 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd ; 
Some  poison'd  bjr  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kilPd  ;• 
AH  murdered :— - for  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  the  king, 
Keeps  death  his  court :  and  there  the  antic  sits 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  ibonarchize,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  looks 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit- 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable ;  and  humourM  thus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and— farewell  king  ) 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood. 
With  solemn  reverence;  throw  away  respect,  ;     r 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while :   ,  ..   ; 
I  live  on  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief, 
Need  friends ; — subjected  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king  ? 

Shakspeare. 
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I.  From:  tin  state  of  thing*  around  us.  They  are 
subject  to  dissolution  awl  are  actually  dissolving. 
Every  yeas  we  behold  proefr  and  symptoms  of  thift 
Hie  flowers  wither,  and  the  corn  is  cat  down  ? trees 
and  shrubs,  which  survive  die  season*  yet  drop^  their 
leaves,  and  wear  symptoms  of  decay;  the  mcmntain 
oak,  which  flourished  for  ages,  now  stands  a  btight- 
ed  trunk,  inspiring  melancholy.  Places  renowned 
of  old  for  beauty  and  defence  are  known  to  tie  only 
by  their  names  and  ruins.  Bare  and  there  are  n*i*rt 
of  temples  where  our  fathers  worshipped.  Of  Jen*- 
salem,  and  the  temple  on  Mount  Ziei*  of  whi eh  wm& 
glorious  things  ut^  said,  there  is  not  one  stone  left 
upon  another.  Babylon  the  great  is  fatten.  Families^ 
and  states,  and  empires*  and  churches,  have  their 
rise,  and  gtaiyy  and  decline.  •  The  earth  Hself  fe 
waxing  etd.  The  su%  and  stars,  and  dements  shall 
at  last  dissolve.  Years  as  they  pass  speak  ton*  of  the 
OMwunmatioa  of  sil  things.  Listen  to  Aeir  parting 
voice.  In  still  bnt  solemn  language,  they  speak  of 
die  angel  who  shall  lift  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and 
swear  by  Hint  that  lived*  for  ever  and  ever,  TTWe 
shall  be  no  m^re! 

And  is  it  a  thing  desirable  to  live  alway  in  the  dis^ 
solving  scene,  to  see  the  decay  of  so  many  seesoris 
and  so  many  generations,  and  still  eke  out  a  weary 
life  till  all  be  dissolved  ? 
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II.  We  are  led  to  say  with  Job,  /  would  not  live 
tit-way,  from  the  condition  of  mankind.  "  One  ge- 
neration goeth  and  another  cometh.  The  people 
are  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  like  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  they  pass  away  in  the  blast,  and  other 
leaves  lift  their  green  heads."  Think,  my  brethren, 
on  the  age  that  is  past.  The  persons  venerable  for 
age  and  wisdom,  to  whom  we  looked  up  in  early  years, 
have  we  not  also  seen  going  down  to  the  grave  ? 

Our  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  Are  we  greater  than 
our  fathers  ?  Is  it  not  meet  that  we  be  gathered  to 
them  ?  Gathered  to  our  fathers,  not  scattered  and 
lost  in  the  abyss  of  annihilation.  Gathered,  not  to 
a  foreign  land,  nor  to  persons  unconnected  and  un- 
known, but  to  our  fathers,  the  objects  of  our  first 
and  purest  love,  whose  memory  is  still  dear  to  our 
heart.  Our  fathers,  where  are  they?  Our  hearts 
inquire  after  them,  and  search  out  the  place  where 
they  be  at  rest,  and  forbode  lying  down  with  them. 
"  Why  should  not  my  countenance  he  sad,"  said 
Nehemiah  to  the  King  of  Babylon,  "  seeing  the  city, 
the  place  of  my  father's  sepulchre,  lies  waste  ?"  The 
city  is  endeared  by  means  of  that  sacred  memorial. 

A  father's  sepulchre  is  a  school  of  wisdom.  One 
considers  there  whence  he  came  and  whither  he  is 
going.  He  reads,  in  humbling  and  affecting  charac- 
ters, "  Dust  thou  art,  and  to  dust  thou  shah  return." 
He  says  to  corruption,  "  Thou  art  my  father."  The 
garment  of  mortality  hangs  loose  upon  him. 
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Let  us  change  the  scene.  They  who  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  life,  through  which  we  have  passed* 
remind. us  that  our  day  is  far  spent. 

We  are  attached  to  those  who  succeed  us  in  the 
world ;  whose  attention,  and  cheerfulness,  •:  and 
strength,  engage  and  delight  and  assist  us;  and 
whom  perhaps  we  might  otherwise  envy  and  grudge 
a  little,  even  this  transient  possession.  Parents  are 
attached  by  instinct;  their  image  is  renewed  and 
their  memory  embalmed  by  children.  .  While  you 
learn  from  them  your  passing  state,  you  are  led  by 
attachment  to  transfer  the  world  to  then:,  and  to 
rejoice  in  their  joy. 

From  this  the  young  will  probably  look  forward, 
and  think  of  a  time  when  they  shall  see  us  who  now 
occupy  the  world  laid  in  the  grave,  and  another  ge- 
neration arise.     Your  desire  of  seeing  many  days 
is  natural ;  and  if  you  add  a  desire  of  serving  God, 
and  of  teaching  wisdom  to  the  succeeding  race,"  may. 
your  desires  be  accomplished  !    Still  it  is  meet  to 
warn  you  that  the  morning  of  life  is  often  clouded 
with,  pain,  and  darkened  with  the  shadow  of  death.: 
To  warnings  of  mortality,  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the 
young  open.     I  have  seen  their  resignation  whilst 
the  hour  drew  nigh.     I  often  see  you,  at  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  standing  round  the  grave  with  looks 
of  thoughtful  earnest  attention.     You  think  it  is  a 
cold,  and  dark,  and  lonely  house.     Gladly  would  I 
then   announce  immortality,   and   present  to  your 
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mind's  *yetkis  corruptible  putting  on  incorruption, 
and  hear  you  also  saying  with  Job,  I  would  not  live 
abway. 

'  III.  We  are  led  to  this  from  the  nature  of  human 
enjoyments.  Human  enjoyments  indeed  there/are* 
nor  does  our  Father  grant  them  with  a  sparing  hand'; 
for  he  remembers  that  we  are  dust  In  infancy* 
agreeable  sensations  spring  from  nourishment  and 
care.  In  the  days  of  our  youth  every  thing  that'll* 
new,  or  beautiful,  or  great,  delights  the  imagination; 
As  we  advance  in  life,  affection,  and  friendship,  and 
love,  are  sources  of  peculiar  and  sweet  enjoyment ; 
it  is  enhanced  by  hope,  and  our  ignorance  of  the 
evil  to  come.  Employments  which  call  forth  our 
powers  to  exercise;  money  which  purchased*  all 
things;  and  a  good  name,  are  the  comforts  of  riper 
years.  Many  of  us  know  from  experience  that  they 
are  fluctuating,  and  that  the  memory  of  our  early 
joys  is  all  of  them  that  remains.  There  is*  indeed, 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  remembering  them.  The 
old  love  to  talk  of  former  days,  and  to  tell  us  they 
were  better  than  these:  there  is  a  predilection  for 
the  scenes  of  childhood  and  youth;  they  recall  the 
smiling  countenance  and  the  careless  heart:  bur 
early  friends  are  endeared  by  many  pleasing  remem-< 
brances :  the  mournful  remembrance  of  b  first  love 
long  ago  in  the  dust,  is  preferred  to  any  present 
pleasure.  In  old  age  the  senses  decay,  the  memory 
fails,  the  fire  of  imagination  is  extinguished,  every 
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year  invades  some  faculty,  we  are  at  best  supportable 
to  our  friends,  and  at  last  a  burden.  The  sources 
of  enjoyment  are  gradually  dried  up ;  to  live  afooay 
would  be  to  survive  them  all. 

Human  enjoyments  not  only  fade  and  decay ;  they 
are  often  blasted  in  the  bud  or  the  blossom.  The 
most  of  men  have  met  with  disappointment  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  favourite  object  of  desire.  We  sel- 
dom live  long  without  something  to  allay  our  hap- 
piness, to  tell  us  we  are  men,  and  that  man  is  born 
to  trouble.  Job's  sad  and  sudden  reverse  of  fortune 
is  a  remembrancer  to  the  happy. 

Besides  the  real  disappointments  and  evils  of  life, 
there  are  imaginary  evils.  Some  have  hours  of  deep 
and  awful  melancholy.  Darkness  overspreads  the 
soul.  All  earthly  enjoyments  lose  their  relish.  The 
ordinary  cares  of  life  are  a  burden.  Even  friends 
displease.  There  is  an  appetite  for  retirement,  for 
the  lodging-place  of  a  way-faring  man  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  to  sit  alone,  and  listen  to  the  howling  wind, 
and  see  the  leaves  falling,  and  muse  on  the  end  of 
man.  With  difficulty  we  are  dragged  to  the  duties 
of  life,  and  fulfil  as  an  hireling  our  day.  The  soul 
is  struggling  to  break  through  the  mist  of  human 
things,  to  know  their  emptiness,  to  know  itself,  to 
know  its  large  capacity  for  happiness  which  God 
ato&e  can  fill. 

There  is  a  time  of  life  with  every  thinking  per- 
son, when  he  looks  no  more  forward  to  worldly 
objects  of  desire,  when  he  leaves  these  things  be- 
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hind,  and  meditates  the  evening  of  his  day.  "  Age," 
said  a  pious  old  man,  "  age  is  the  most  busy  period 
of  human  life,  but  its  transactions  are  not  with  men/' 
Commune  with  your  own  heart,  on  the  dangers  you 
hove  escaped,  and  the  duties  you  have  fulfilled*  The 
season  of  inexperience  and  passion  is  past ;  thank 
God  if  it  has  passed  with  innocence.  Think  on  the 
mercies  of  so  long  a  life,  and  take  up  songs  of  praise. 
Cultivate  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  faith,  and  hope, 
and  Jove.  These  flourish  in  the  winter  of  life ;  they 
are  rooted  in  the  soul,  and  the  decay  of  these  bodies, 
and  the  dissolution  of  this  world,  cannot  destroy 
them ;  they  shall  soon  be  transplanted  into  the  gar- 
den of  God,  and  watered  with  the  river  of  pleasure, 
and  spring  up  into  eternal  life.  Every  root  of  bit- 
terness shall  then  be  plucked  up,  and  no  enemy  shall 
sow  his  tares  any  more. 

IV.  We  are  led  to  think  and  say  with  Job,  / 
would  not  live  alway,  from  difficulty  in  the  duties  of 
life. 

Favourable  circumstances  often  attend  our  en- 
trance into  the  world.  The  vigour  of  youth,  the 
pleasure  of  novelty,  conscious  dignity  from  acting  a 
part,  pleasant  connections  that  are  formed,  counte- 
nance, and  encouragement,  and  applause  :  these 
reconcile  and  attach  us  to  our  duty,  they  induce  the 
power  of  habit. 

By  and  by,  difficulties  arise  which  gradually  re- 
concile us  to  our  change.  The  honest  labourer,  who 
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earns  his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  has  found 
his  rest  sweet,  and  his  bread  pleasant,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  his  conscience  a  continual  feast :  but  he 
has  likewise  found,  from  weariness  and  pain,  from 
the  hardships  of  poverty,  perhaps  of  oppression,  that 
his  labour  is  part  of  the  curse  on  fallen  man:  he 
thinks  with  comfort  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  where  there  is  no  more  curse*  It  is  some* 
times  difficult  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  justice :  then 
a  Christian  redoubles  industry,  denies  himself,  ac- 
cepts alms,  does  every  thing  hard  and  humbling 
rather  than  be  unjust :  it  is  not  his  least  consolation 
that  the  time  is  short  Even  in  a  high  station 
honours  are  apt  to  fade  and  cares  to  multiply.  It' 
was  the  prayer  of  Moses,  the  lawgiver  and  prince 
of  Israel,  "  Kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  if  I  have  found 
grace  in  thy  sight." 

The  detail  of  human  affairs"  and  duties  must  be 
attended  to  and  fulfilled  ;  the  pleasures  and  honours 
of  the  world  must  to  a  certain  degree  interest  and 
elevate,  and  the  evils  of  it  depress  us :  but  the  con- 
scious soul  often  rises  above  them,  and  anticipates  a 
more  exalted  exercise.  In  childhood  we  busied  our- 
selves with  imitations  of  the  works  of  men;  and  if 
any  accident  befel  them  we  were  distressed,  and 
wept:  we  now  think  that  these  were  trifles,  and  we 
shall  one  day  think  the  same  of  every  worldly  care. 

V;'  We  would  not  live  alway,  from  the  remains  of 
sin." 
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.  When  a  Christian  first  gives  his  heart  to  God* 
and  sees  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  feels  devout  joyy 
he.  says  in  the  ardour  of  his  love,  I  will  keep  all  iky 
commandments.  <  Even;  after  temptation  has  prevail* 
ed^  and  made  him  taste  the  bitterness  of  remorse,  h* 
resolves  upon  new  obedience  with  redoubled  ardour ; 
he  knows  good  and  evil,  and  he  will  never, return  to 
folly.  ,  Experience  has  at  last  convinced  him  that 
human  resolution  is  weak,  that  the  heart  is  deceit# 
ful,  that  sin  is  wedded  to  mortality.  The  past  makes 
hin^  tremble  for  the  future;  and  even  assures  him 
that  temptation  will  return,  and  mingle  all  his  daya 
on  earth  with  penitential  sorrow.  His  comfort  is* 
that  with  God  there  is  mercy,  that  Christ  died  for 
the  remission  of  sin,  that  the  Spirit  is  promised  to 
those  who  ask.  His  comfort  is,  that  he  grows  in 
grace,  that  the  love  of  sin  is  mortified,  that  the 
remains  of  it  excite  him  to  prayer  and  watchful- 
ness, that  death  will  put  an  end  to  temptation ; 
then  his  comfort  and  joy  will  be  full.  Happy 
day  I  which  will  conclude  this  mingled  scene,  when 
the  heart  shall  no  more  be  tossed  with  passions, 
when  the  power  of  evil  habits  shall  be  broken; 
then  I  shall  sin  no  more. 

VI.  The  death  of  friends  makes  us  say  with  Job, 
/  would  not  live  alway. 

Friendship  sweetens  life ;  but  the  course  of  human 
affection  is  often  interrupted,  is  often  varied,  is.  often 
embittered.     In  your  father's  house  the  heart  is  at 
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ease  a  little,  it  flows  out  in  pure  and  sweet  affection 
to  your  parents;  happy  in  their  love  and  protection* 
free  from  pain  and  guilt,  and  the  thought  of  to-mor-* 
row,  you  give  yourself  to  joy,  and  think  it  is  good 
to  be  here.  The  death  of  a  parent  is  often  the  first 
sad  stroke.  The  bright  scene  vanishes.  Pleasure 
is  shut  out*  Your  first  sorrow  is  a  sacred  season ; 
sacred  to  affectionate  remembrance,  to  devout 
%esignation,  to  the  faith  of  immortality.  Sober 
thoughts  revolve  on  the  part  you  have  to  act.  In 
returning  to  the  world  you  feel  yourself  a  stranger, 
and  cast  your  cares  an  God,  and  think  of  heaven  as 
your  father's  house. 

Youth  seldom  passes  without  the  death  of  a  young 
friend.  Death  is  brought  near,  for  we  grew  up  to* 
gether.  Many  pleasing  hopes  are  laid,  in  dust.  From 
the  grave  of  a  friend  even  the  path  of  virtue  appears 
dark  and  lonely. 

The  happiest  union  on  earth  must  be  dissolved, 
and  the  love  of  life  dissolves  with  it. 

Parents  often  survive  their  children,  and  refuse  to 
be  comforted  because  they  are  not. 

A  beautiful  view  of  Providence  opens.  That 
which  constitutes  our  greatest  felicity  on  earth  makes 
us  most  willing  to  depart.  The  friends  of  our  youth 
have  failed.  Such  friendships  are  not  formed  again. 
Affection  is  gradually  transferred  to  the  world  of 
spirits.  We  are  strangers  who  have  sojourned  long 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  have  the  near  prospect  of 
returning  home.     The  hour  of  departure  rises  on 
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the  soul,  for  we  are  going  to  a  tend  peopled  with 
our  fathers,  and  oar  kindred,  and  the  friends  of  our 
yoothv  The  heart  swells  a*  times  with  the  sadly 
pleasing  remembrance  of  the  dead,  "  Awake  and 
sing,  ye  that  deep  in  dust,  your  dew  is  as  the  dew 
of  herb*,"  At  times  we  overpass  by  fitith  the  bounds 
of  mortality,  and  penetrate  within  the  veiL  Our 
spirits  mingle  with  theirs* 

CHAltTEJtfk 
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"  Tie  Scipio?  urn  tontobu  no  a$he*  *m."~BTRO*. 


Now,  since,  these  dead  bones  hare  already  outlasted 
the  Jiving  ones  of  Methuselah,  gpd,  in  a  yard  under 
ground,  and  thin  walls  of  clay,  outworn  all  the 
strong  and  specious  buildings  above  it,  and  quietly 
rested  under  the  drums  and  trampling*  of  three 
conquests;  what  prince  can  promise  such,  dititnr- 
nity  unto  his  relics,  or  might  not  gladly  say, 

&ic  ego  componi  versas  in  ossa  velim.— •Tibul. 

lime,  which  antiquates  antiquities,  and  hath  an  art 
to  make  dust  of  all  things,  hath  yet  spared  these 
minor  monuments.  In  vain  we  hope  to  be  knowh 
by  open  and  risible  conservatories,  when  to  be  un- 
known was  the  means  of  their  continuation,  and 
obscurity  their  protection." 
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If  they  died  by  violent  hands,  and  were  thrust 
into  .their  urns,  these  bones  become  considerable, 
and  some  old  philosophers  would  honour  them.* 
Those  souls  they  conceived  most  pure,  which  were 
thus  snatched  from  their  bodies,  and  to  retain  a 
stronger  propension  unto  them.  Whereas,  they 
weariedly  left  a  languishing  corpse,  and  with  faint 
desires  of  re-union.  If  they  fell  by  long  and  aged 
decay,  yet  wrapt  up  in  the  bundle  of  time,  they  fail 
into  indistinction,  and  make  but  one  blot  with  in- 
fonts.  If  we  begin  to  die  when  we  live,  and  long 
life  be  but  a  prolongation  of  death,  our  life  is  a  sad 
composition ;  we  live  with  death,  and  die  not  in  a 
moment.  .  How  many  pulses  made  up  the  life  of 
Methuselah,  were  work  for  Archimedes.  Common 
counters  sum  up  the  life  of  Moses's  man.f  Our 
days  become  considerable,  like  petty  sums  by  minrite 
accumulations,  where  numerous  fractions  make  tip 
but  small  round  numbers ;  and  our  days  of  a  span 
long  make  not  one  little  finger 4 

If  the  nearness  of  our  last  necessity  brought  a 
nearer  conformity  unto  it,  there  were  a  happiness 
in  hoary  hairs,  and  no  calamity  in  half  senses.  But 
the  long  habit  of  living  indisposeth  us  for  dying, 

•  Oracula  Chaldaica  cum  tcholiis  Psetli  et  P/iethonis.  B/«  x««*»tr«v 
9*(am  ^y^ai  tut6»t*riT*t.     Vi  corpus  reUnguentium  aninue  purissim*. 

f  In  the  psalm  of  Moses. 

\  According  to  the  ancient  arithmetic  of  the  hand,  wherein  the  little 
finger  of  the  right-hand,  contracted,  signified  an  hundred.  Pierius  in 
Hieroglyph. 
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when  avarice  makes  us  the, sport  of  death,  when  even. 
David  grew  politically  cruel,   and  Solomon  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  the  wisest  of  men.     Many  ar^ 
too  early  old,  and  before  the  date  of  age*     Adver- 
sity stretcheth  our  days,  misery  makes  Alcmena's 
nights,*  and  time  hath  no  wings  unto  it.     But  this, 
most  tedious  being  is  that  which  can  unwish  itself 
content  to  be  nothing,  or  never  to  have  been,  which 
was  beyond  the  malcontent  of  Job,  who  cursed  not 
the  day  of  his  life,  but  his  nativity,  content  to  have 
so  far  .been,  as  to  have  a  title  to  a  future  being,  al- 
though he  had  lived  here  but  in  a  hidden  state  of 
life,  and  as  it  were  an  abortion. 
.  What  song  the  Syrens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles, 
assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  thought 
puzzling  questions,  f  are  not  beyond  all  conjecture. 
What  time  the  persons  of  these  ossuaries  entered  the 
famous  nations  of  the  dead,f  and  slept  with  princes 
and  counsellors,  might  admit  a  wide  solution*  But  who 
were  the  proprietors  of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies 
these  ashes  made  up,  were  a  question  above  antiqua- 
rism ;  not  to  be  resolved  by  man,  nor  easily  perhaps 
by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the  provincial  guardians 
or  tutelary  observators.     Had  they  made  as  good 
provision  for  their  names,  as  they  have  done  for  their 


*  One  night  as  long  as  three. 

f  The  puzzling  questions  of  Tiberius   unto  grammarians.       Marcel. 
Donatus  in  Suet. 

|  KXt/rk  ifatx  iin£*>r.     Horn.  Job. 


Ifcrresy  they  had  not  so  grossly  erred  m  tfie  art^of 
perpetuation.  But  to  subsist  &t  bones,  an*  be  hift 
pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  iri  doration. "~;  Vain 
a*tos,  which  in  the  oblivion  of  names,  persons,  tnrte*£ 
OmF  sexes,  hav*  found  unto  themselves  a  fruitlis^ 
continuation,  and  only  arise  unto  farte  pcotertty^  fltf 
ctitblenfr  of  mortal  vanities,  antidotes  against  7$ricte? 
vain-glory,  and  maddening  rices.  Pagan  YainHJ;Idrie£ 
*4rich  thought  the  world  might  last  To*  ever,  hat? 
eMoufugeraeot  for  ambition ;  and  fiftdtng  tx6 
Jrfropos  unto  the  immortality  of  their  names,  wer# 
n#ver  dampt  with  the  necessity  taf  oblivion,  Evefi 
Old  ambitions  had  the  adrantage  of  Onus,  in  tfftf 
attempts  of  then-  vain-glories,- who,  acting  *^r}? 
Md  before  the  probable  meridian  of  time,  have  bjj? 
thk  time  found  great  aecompfishment  of  their  desigrii^ 
whereby  the  ancient  heroes  hare  already  outfatfgj? 
their  monuments  and  mechanical  preservations.  Brit 
mi  this  latter  scene  of  time,  we  cannot  efcpeet  trrfch 
ttttanfties  unto  our  memories,  when  ambitiofc  ma^r 
fear  the  prophecy  of  Elias,*  and  Charles  the  T?wi 
eai*  never  expect  to  Hre  within  two  Methiiselaftis  dt 

Hefetor.f     ■  -':'J   *;*;) 

Attd  therefore  restless  inquietude  for  the  diuttrfi 
rtfty  of  our  memories  unto  present  censSderaJfonlL 
seems  a  vanity  almost  out  of  date,  and  snperanmi-1 

•  That  the  world  may  last  but  6000  years. 

f  Hector's  fame  lasting  above  two  lives  of  Medwsriah,  teMt  tfcit 
famous  prim  was  extaat*  :>•.:*> \  • 


a  ted  piece  of  folly.  We  cannot  hope  10  live  so  long 
in  our  names,  as  some  have  done  in  their  persons. 
One  face  of  Janus  holds  no  proportion  unto  the 
other.  It  is  too  late  to  be  ambitious.  The  great 
mutations  of  the  world  are  acted,  or  time  may  be  too 
short  for  our  designs.  To  extend  our  memories  by 
monuments,  whose  death  we  daily  pray  for,  and 
whose  duration  we  cannot  hope,  without  injury  to 
our  expectations,  in  the  advent  of  the  last  day,  were 
a  contradiction  to  our  beliefs.  We,  whose  genera- 
tions are  ordained  in  this  setting  part  of  time,  are 
providentially  taken  off  from  sucli  imaginations  ; 
and  being  necessitated  to  eye  the  remaining  particle 
of  futurity,  are  naturally  constituted  unto  thoughts 
of  the  next  world,  and  cannot  excusably  decline  tin; 
consideration  of  that  duration,  which  maketh  py- 
ramids pillars  of  snow,  and  all  that  is  past  a  mo- 
ment. 

Circles  and  right  lines  limit  and  close  all  bodies, 
and  the  mortal  right-lined  circle*  must  conclude  and 
shut  up  all.  There  is  no  antidote  against  the  opium 
of  time,  which  temporally  considereth  all  things. 
Our  fathers  find  their  graves  in  our  short  memo- 
ries, and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried 
in  our  survivors.  Grave-stones  tell  truth  scarce 
forty  years.f  Generations  pass  while  some  trees 
stand,  and  old  families  last  not  three  oaks.     To  be 
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»»d  by  bare  inseKptfctf**;  tflte  nfciiiy  in  GttfU*f<# 
»  hope  for  eternity  by  enigmatical  fcpcthSte,  6*  ftait 
ietterfttf  ow  name* ;  to  be *tudi&*  <by  ^rtAjtrtSTfesi 
wko  w»  Were,  and  hAve  nar  hatnW  ^Veh  ns'YIfcfe 
totny  of  the  mammies, f  aire  cold  crtttblktiofat  tttrtft 
the  ttrnktits  of  pet^etaity,  «veH  by eterlasttog  lUft 

MMMM6S*  .•:/«_:!>■'  ■*  *Jst'<;f 

**<  lb  be  content  that  time*  to  coitiebboiilc?  «*rity 
jcndw  ther*  wot  such  a  maty  not  earing  Whether  tbe^ 
knew  mow  of  hfafiv  ward  frigid  ambition  hV  Car* 
thm4  disparaging  hi*  hototcopal  indinatioti  ttttti 
judgment  of  himself.  Who  fetefes  to:  imbfeist  Hki 
Hippocrateite  patient,  or  Achilla^  hots*  khr  Httmfe*,' 
wider  naked  aotn&Mtfofts,  wjtihofcft  deserts  to*  tk*fe 
actsj  which  are  the  balsam  of  oar  memories,  the  tap 
tetechiaaitd  mnA  of  oor  subsistence*  ?  Yet  to  be 
nameiest  in  worthy  deed*  exceeds  fen  itifemotis  bi* 
tory.  The  Canaanitish  woman  lives  more  happily 
without  a  name,  than  Herodias  with  one;  And  who 
hftd  not  rather  ha*e  been  the- good  thief  than 

Pilate?  ••■■''  ..-•   ::  \:"\-'r  :■ 

.  ■■  But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  s&tterethiiat 
poppy*,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without 


"■      ■  I :      'J      -  ■ 


f  Which  roeto  afcow  m  several,  camntfie*  firing  them  wiai  mumfkif 
please,  and  unto  some  the  names  of  the  old  Egyptian  Kings  out  of  Hero- 
<tetcf*r  ■  .-■••-••• 

\  Cnperem  not  urn  esse  quod  sim,  nuji  opfa,  ut  sciatur  quati$  rim. 
Card,  in  Vjta  yrajma. .  t     ,  ., 
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<iktif\&i<m<lo ,  merit , of  petptfetty.  ,; .  Who  c*ri  ,  bo* 
pi^jr  flie  iiHmdm  okpyramtdfi  2  Erceiratus .ln^  that 
lHWiPtf<A0.Tetnple<*f  Diafa%  he  ifl  almost  loafcrtha* 
UctilMk  Ufane  batfa  spared  tie  epitaph  jsf  Adriwrt 
hpffe^  cortfooadtriibat  ©fhimwlf.v/inrvain  «re  ran* 
pute  «U?  feiicitiea  by  did  ediiaasitagfe  cf  «ijr<^po4 
names,  since  bad  have  equal  durations ;  iandsVjhafr 
iitep  iailikd  t<»  hVe  a*  long  as  iAgarbeinnett  J  Who 
knows  whether  the  best  of  men  be  baawn,  armhfo 
thet  there  be  not  m<^ 'rafnatfcabki]^ 
than  «ny  thai  atahd  remembered  m  the  Icn&w^iad* 
count  ef  time?  WtthoutUhe  farour>of;the?e*cri*iMfct 
h»#  register,  thri  ihret  fcian  had  be«b  ^  unknown.  :ik 
the  last,  sod  MetlH^tahVlong u  life  'hatLubrea  dtat 
only^ehronJolei  •■—',*.•  A-l:  ••-.»  -:  t >.■•..,  •:*■  in:  ^^*  ;>;^ija 
-  ;Obttrian  fe  oot  to  be  hired.;  The  gtieatecipsfe* 
mutt  be  codUnt  to  be  as  tbotgfa  iibey  hacL«otJoeeiV 
to  be  fcuadUi  thexegbter  of  G^notin:there<so«d 
#£  man.  Twentynsewn <  aatatea  make  up  wtke^fiwt 
story^*  and  the  recorded  aame&  ever  suaeer*ontai» 
not  one  living  century;  The  number  of  the  dead 
kwg  exeeedttth  >aJl  thfct  shall  live.  The  nightt  of 
rime  for  s«rpaesedi  the  thiy^  and  wrbo  knows  «be», 
was  the  equinox?  Every  hour  adds  unto: that  cur- 
rent arithmetic;  which'  sbarce  stands  one  moment 
And  since  death  must  be  the  Lochia  of  life,  and 
even  Pagansf  could  doubt  whether  thus  to  live  were 


•t 


*  First  *bery  before  the  flood.  f  ■ .  fcnjripMe. 


to  die;  since  our  longest  sun  sets  at  right  dw^? 
lions,  and  makes  but  winter  arches,  and  Aer*fbfl&ji$ 

eanot  be  long  before  we  lie  down  in  ds4uieif% .^n4 
ve  our  light:  in  ashes  ;*  since  the  brother.  o£deiHht 
dajfy  Jhauuts  us  with  dying  mementos,  and  time*  $h«$ 
{pCQw*  old  itself,  bids  us  hope  no  long  duration 
c^juofturnity  is  a  dream  and  folly  of  expectation*  * .  ;r~ 
r.l)arkness  and  light  divide  the  course  pf  iaae*4U>4 
oblivion  shares  with  memory  a  great  part  .even,  ,of 
ppr.  living  beings.  We  slightly  jremember  our  fip^i* 
titles,  and.  the  smartest  strokes  of  affliction  leave  but 
s^prt  smart  upon  us.  Sense,  endureth  no. extremis 
ties,  and  sorrows  destroy  us  or  themstfpes.f  ,  *To  w^g 
into  atones-  are  fables.  Affiction^, induce  c^llp^^es^ 
miseries  are  slippery,  or  fall  like  snow  upon,  ufy 
which,  notwithstanding,  is  no  unfeappy 8tupjcUty« 
To  be  ^ignorant  of  evils,  to  cpme^  and  forgetful;  of 
evils  past,  is  a  merciful  provision  in  nature,  wfrgretyf 
we  digest  the  mixture  of  our  few  <ajid  evil  days».,«pd 
pur.  delivered  senses  not  relapsing  into  cutting,  re* 
pcmbrances,  our  sorrows  are.  not  kept  raw  by  tht? 
^dge  pf  repetitions.  A  great  part  of  antiquity,  jqou* 
termed  their  hopes  of  subsistency  with  a  frararaigr*? 
#on  of  their  souls,  a  good  way  to  continue  their 
jpflrooxies,  while,  having,  the  advantage  of  plural 


.aa 


-*  > 


Vr,.   t     ' 


•  According  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  placed  a  lighted  wax  caa- 
dlf4B-a~potof  ashes  by  the  corpse.— Z*o. 

f  "  All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroyed, 
-      Even  by  the  sufferer."— Brmon,  Ch.  If  or,  c.  iv. 
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successions,  tliey  could  not  but  act  something  re- 
markable in  such  variety  of  beings,  and,  enjoying 
the  fame  of  their  passed  selves,  make  accumulation 
of  glory  unto  their  last  durations.  Others,  rather 
than  be  lost  in  the  uncomfortable  night  of  nothing, 
were  content  to  recede  into  the  common  being,  and 
make  one  particle  of  the  public  soul  of  all  things, 
which  was  no  more  than  to  return  into  their  un- 
known and  divine  original  again.  Egyptian  inge- 
nuity was  more  unsatisfied,  contriving  their  bodies 
in  sweet  consistencies,  to  attend  the  return  of  their 
souls.  But  all  was  vanity,  feeding*  the  wind  and 
folly.  The  Egyptian  mummies,  which  Cambyses 
or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  consumeth.  Mum- 
my is  become  merchandize,  Mizraim  cures  wounds, 
and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams. 

In  vain  do  individuals  hope  for  immortality,  or 
any  patent  from  oblivion,  in  preservations  below  the 
moon :  men  have  been  deceived  even  in  their  flat- 
teries above  the  sun,  and  studied  conceits  to  perpe- 
tuate their  names  in  heaven.  The  various  cosmo- 
graphy of  that  part  hath  already  varied  the  names 
of  contrived  constellations  :  Nimrod  is  lost  in  Orion, 
and  Osyris  in  the  Dog-Star.  While  we  look  for 
incorruption  in  the  heavens,  we  find  they  are  but 
like  the  earth,  durable  in  their  main  bodies,  alter- 
able in  their  parts ;  whereof,  beside  comets  and  new 


i.if.n,   fl.;. 
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stars**  fMrapectivfea  begin  tor.  tell  tales^and  thatapsjts 
Jhat  wander  about  the  su%  with  Phaeton's  fetobttt? 
would  makeileer  conviction.  ■-•.      .Wi»      u  /ji*#*:^jt>^i. 
-  *  Here  m  nothing  strictly  immortal  l>nt  imtaoiAili- 
ty/ "Whatever  hath  no  beginning,  may  be  caafidsafc 
erf  no  end,  which  is  the  pecuhW  of  <that  Jwesiaiy 
flMjenrw  that  cannot  destroy  itself^  and  ^frerfrighait 
strain  of  amnipotency  -to  »be  so  powcxftdlycrtnsts* 
rated,  as  not  to  suffer  nrnfhmvtlriT  fin-fT'trf  if  ntfl 
AU  others  have  a  dependent  taring,  cndimtUa  tfca 
reach  of  destruction.    Bot  die  sniidLet^  o£:Cfcrfsfe 
titifc  i»inortaMt1y  frustrates VI  earthly  glory*  arui<dw 
quality  of  either  stale  afte*  death,  makes  a  folfyiof 
fwwhamdns  memory* ••<  1  God,  whaonly mam detftre^ 
Ottv  seals*  end  hath  assured  o«ri3e«in^ctiooveith« 
of  our  bodies  or  names  hath  dinectry  pvoum&iLW* 
duration!  *  Whesetn  tjiere  is  iso  much  ;of:  chance* 
that  the  boldest  expectants  hatoalouni  mhjprf 
fruetratieti ;  and  to  hold  long  *ufcsistQncer*eenJfel»t# 
as  fcape  in  oblivion     Bat :  man  is  a  •  noble*  animal* 
splendid  in  ashes?  and  pompous  in  the  grarte,  ie*t 
Icmnizittg'  nativities  and'  deaths  with  equal  |a*p% 
nor  emitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  infamy  of 
hit  nature* 

-  Life  is  a  pure  flame,<  and  we  live  by  an  invisible 
son  within  us.  A  small  fire  suffieeth  -for  life,  great 
flames  seemed  too  little  after  death,  while  men  vain- 
ly affected  precious  pyres,  and  to  burn  like  Sar- 
danapalus;  but  the  wisdom  of  funeral  laws  found 
the  folly  of  prodigal  blazes,  and  reduced  undoing 


HYDBIOYArillA*  4&$ 

Jime-nnto  the  rale /of  sober  obsequies,  wherein  -few 
conld  be  so  medh  a*  not  to  provide  wood*  pitch*  m 
mourner,  and  an  urn.?   •.»■=  -.■» 

t  Bbwf  langBagtBf  secured  not  the  epitaph  of  Gor> 
diaitu;  The  Men  of  Crod  live*  longer  without  -ft 
ttombtham  majrby  one,  inwiiiWy  interred  by  angels* 
dadf  adjudged  to*  obacurityy  though  not  without  smki 
remarks  directing  human  diseovery.  .  Enoch  **d 
Blia**  withont  fijther<toeJb  or.  burial,  in  an  anqma~ 
boa  state  of  being,  -pte  the  great  examples  of  perpav 
tuity,  in  their  long  and  Jiving  memory  ii*  strict 
account*  being  ttUr^on  dm  aide  jdeath^  a*d  having 
a  lat*  part  yet  to  act  upon  this  .stage  of  earth. ,  tfm 
the  decretory  term  of  the  world,  We  shall  not  att 
die  but  be  changed,  according  to  tecerwed  tranriap 
don,'  die  last  day  mil  raak*  but  few  graves ;  at  ^east, 
quick  resurrections  will  anticipate  lasting  sepulture* 
Seme  graver  will  be  opened  before  they  bo  quite 
closed,  and  Laaarus  be --no  "wonder.  When  many 
that  feared  tot  die  shall  groan 'that  thay  can  dia  buf 
once,  the  dismal  state  is  the  seqond  and  living  death, 
when  fife  puts  despair  on  the  damned^  when  men 

-■■.-.  ■       ■■      •  „'  %'pi Ti      r  ■•     l'   ■      'V-         ','l^H*    '  i>1>- 

'  •  ••  ■  •  •  •    .  t  f  .     . .  a     . ,       ; 

*  According  to  the  epitaph  of  Rufus  and  Beronica  in  GruteiftHC  \ 

\,    ■:■;.-      i  ,      i.f  ,,,;,;    y„-     i..  ,,      ■■; V  Ntee*  -.■ 

Qttotf  nfficeret  ad  emendam  pyram 
Et  pkem  quibus  corpora  cremarentur 
Et  prarfica  conduct  a  et  olla  empta, 

f  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Egyptian,  an*  Arabic,  defaced  or  Lkiftim 
the  Emperor.  ■?■-■■'  % 


jfotl  wtah  the  coverings,  of  .mountains*  not -of  momi* 

^Dmta^  ^odaaiitkii«tioD  shall  be  courted/         .y>.vii 

.... .  While  some  have  studied  motramentsvctbefa  ham 

4t*c»9U»ly  i  declined :  tbem  ?  i  and  some  have  beats* 

mainly:  Jtaiatflfotis*  that  they  durst  not  acknowledge 

ifcf  irLgrarea ;  wherem  Alarkais*  seems  moae  subti* 

iftrltosbad  stiver  tamed  to  hide  hzsbonesiat<4be>tk*v 

torn.  iiEsma  Sylla,  who  thought  himselC  ease  io>ikai 

mm  could  not  prerent  revenging  tppguas^sjssi  sttfaes 

jtfagrowniafc iis  Mwrnaaemti^    Happy  at^  thcjr  i#hosna 

4*tivacy  makm  umoctsit,  who  deal  se  wkh  mta  ft* 

Akfe  wedd*  .that  they  ace  not  a&aid  to  meet  them^in 

lata  jjex*£  whe,  wbpa  *hey:die*  maJie:  ns»/ceaHatotksi 

<.tunoog  the  dead,  .and  ace  rtot  tgtaobeii  vrhH  tfcft 

•pAetacfd  taunt  of  Isaiatuf  ;ir.,'  -    ;■*.  a  i:t;>*  ,-.:  ;  -v..i.t/d 

■^^Pyhuniday  jnrdKs^. obelisks*  were>  but  the  vimejjii- 

^buritids  *rf -vainglory,  and  wild  enormities  of  apaeift 

^magnanimity.;  hut  the  most  magnanimous  resobtiasJi 

rests  in  the  Chriadan^  religion;  which  trauq>leth  open 

pride,  and  sits  on  the  neck  pf  ambition,  humbly  pur* 

suing  that  infallible  perpetutfy^uuta^hishftll  others 

must  diminish  their  diameters,  and  be  poorly  seen 

in  angles  of  contingency .% 

Pious  spirits,  who  passed  their  days  in  raptures 
of  futurity,  made  little  more  of  this  world  than  the 
world  that  was  before  it,  while* they  lay  obscure  in 

.v-  •      .     ■      •         ■   '    >.',  '    -.       ■• ■■ -    .  ••    \ 

9  Jornafidet  de  rebut  Oetick.  f  Im.  xir. 

|  Angulu*  contin$enti<g,  the  taut  of  anglw. 


thm«hai»  of  prewduiation  ami  night  of  their  lorn- 
beings*  And  il'.they  have  been  so  happy  a*  truly 
iotatackretapcl  Christian  annihilation,  extasie*v«xho- 
iatka^^lkjuefaotton,  tranaforaaation^  the  kiss  W  the 
jjOBfae^  gttatation  ofiXi€idvmod  iqgoessiom  kito^«be 
jibtto*  ska dfmy  Aey  haar*  hlrcady  had,  a.  hmfctao^tj 
m>dei^tion  of  heaven^  the  gixwy  oft  the  wrtrldv^s 
arifaiy  0ftDsY,?aii&&^  .  hu'f 

i^rtlJa  adwiat  in  iastdng  monaitieaits^  to  hy^  in  dufe 
ifmKfocteaas>4a  exbtVia  their,  niww anil ipi»diottttittt 
nf  jrkimtDEU^  «aaiaigCiaatyifartioiK  Jintfr  oldy  Mpt<H 
itationfl^ and  made i<ml£ part  xif  their /£iy$iuitt.>  jtt* 
adbduaHeaQsiiingan  th&me&pifc^k&tof'Jatre  -.  bebtf. 
fUb  MtOf  ifcdetdy  j  iscto  he  again ,  *ur*elves»x«rhtlih 
being  not  only  a  hope  but  fut  evidence  ia>nbbie:  bf« 
litters,  it  -is  Jali  onevtot  las 'in  Su fonocentV  <&foch* 
as  in  thaiaaoda  of  Egypt* Beady  to  be>a»y 
sin  ihei^extas^of  being  ever,; and ;*»•' content 
Kvithaixl&et  as ; the  Jio^t  of  Adriaaas.f    I-  ?<:..„•.■-,*. 


•T-  v  .     -A*  ■  **.•  I.     I         Ik        ».        •  .    .  .  ■     •    _    .  0.  •        «••        I         ■-  .      *        -i     m    -  4  -    •  .    ^.6  -  "»  •  *     * 

?'.:\\  ax/A  .    :'■  '        i/iK    ;:••    -.'*    ..  /■■>      *»<*%:.:  >•{:**' (.4  ■■*:**  i% 

'\>  ^  IaR^  where  bodies  so4a  eonsaiM.  »*•.*  "  :'*■•■'*■'*'■*■* 

f  A  stately  mausoleum,  or  sepulchral  pile,  built  by  Adrianus  in  Rome, 
where  now  staudeth  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  .  . 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE  C ONTfcASTED— MOTI VE&  TO 

EARLY  PIETY. 

Lav  mm  exhort  you  now  in  the  days  of  youth  44 
remember  your  Creator,  from  your  being  as  yet  tmH 
corrupted  by  the  world.  ■,;.•• 

Although  both  scripture  end  experience  testify'*' 
that  men  is  fallen,  and  that  our  nature  is  corrupted* 
yet  its  equally  certain  that  our  earliest  passions  an^r 
outvie  side  of  virtue;  and  that  the  good  seed  springs 
before  the  tares. :  Malice  and  envy  are  yet  atcangsur 
to  your  bosom.    Co TOtoaanas*,  that  root  of  -4v%, 
hath  not  yet  sprung. up  in  your  heart;  the  selfiAf 
the  wrathful,  and  the  licentious  passions,  havenci 
yet  obtained  dominion  over  you.     The  modesty  of 
qatuDe*  the  great  guardian  of  virtue,  is  not  sett  tios^ 
froib  its  post    Yon  would  blush  even  in  secrgt  to 
do  a  deed  of  dishonesty  and  shame.     High  Bettti*' 
ments  of  honour  and  of  probity  expand  the  soul. 
The  colour  comes  into  the  cheek  at  the  smallest  > 
apprehension  of  blame ;  the  ready  lightning  kindles, 
in  the  eye  at  the  least  appearance  of  treachery  and  . 
falsehood.     Hence  says  our  Lord  to  his  follower^; 
Unless  you  become  as  a  child;  unless  you  assume 
the  candour,,  the  innocence,  ami  the  purity  of  little 
children,  you  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God* 
Therefore,  whilst  you  are  yet  an  offering  fit  for 
heaven,  present  yourselves  at  his  altar,  devote  your- 
selves to  his  service.     How  beautiful  and  becoming 


MOTIVES  TO  KAttLV   I'IK'I'V.  [■■>', 

does  it  appear  for  young  persons,  newly  arrived  iu 
ibis  city  of  God,  to  remember  tlie  end  for  which 
they  were  sent  into  it,  and  to  devote  to  their  Maker's 
service  the  first  and  the  best  of  their  days?  When 
they  are  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  of  health,  when 
the  mind  is  untainted  with  actual  guilt,  and  alive  to 
every  generous  impression,  to  consecrate  to  religion 
the  vernal  flower  of  life  ?  The  virgin  innocence  of 
the  mind  is  a  sacrifice  more  acceptable  to  the  Al- 
mighty, than  if  we  should  come  before  him  with  the 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  and  with  ten  thousand 
rivers  of  oil.  If  there  be  joy  in  heaven  over  a  gre.it 
and  aged  sinner  that  repenteth,  how  pleasing  a  spec- 
tacle will  it  be  to  God,  to  angels,  and  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  to  behold  a  person  in  the 
critical  season  of  life  acquit  himself  gloriously,  and, 
despising  the  allurements,  the  deceitful  and  transi- 
tory pleasures  of  sin,  choose  for  himself  that  better 
part  which  shall  never  be  taken  away  ! 

Dare  then,  O  young  man  !  to  remember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ;  have  the  courage 
to  be  good  betimes.  Beware  of  fading  into  the. 
usual  snare  of  the  inexperienced  ;  beware  of  think- 
ing that  you  have  time  enough  to  be  religious,  and 
for  that  reason  may  defer  the  work  of  your  salvation 
to  manner  age,  when,  as  you  foolishly  imagine, 
seriousness  and  sanctity  will  come  of  their  own 
accord.  In  answer  to  this,  let  me  ask  you,  my 
frieuds,  how  often  have  you  observed  time  reform 
any  one?    Did  time  reform  Saul?   Did  time  reform 


iAbab?  Dki  time  reform  Jeatebel  ? iOn  Ate  <xw*ra*ft 
4U  tbey  not  grow  bolder  in  wickedness  ?^YougsaiM. 
r»Uy,  indeed,  observes  greater  de^neyia'mad** 
Mg0.ry  Tbeotmllkion  of  yoath  is  tfcttt  8ffeat£"i*  *** 
inborn  i*  over;  but  too  often, 4»m  afraid,  <tbe*wiid 
fnsmshav*  oirfy  given  pla*e  to  a»  «U*i**d  ^ 
faiet^rwhilst  tfce  heart  is  as  far  from  Got*,'  and** 
canud'as  ever.  If  yotfsuspeOt  this  toi>ef  a  b«ty  Ute- 
ctsioiif  examine  what  passes  in  the  world.  Dd  yidto 
ojot  observe  great  part /of  mien  ib  the  decline  &#' life 
as  earthly-minded  as  before  ?  The  pOttaoi***  plefe. 
^sorehasL indeed  abated,  -but  the  4o*e  of  lUdre/tthe 
most  sordid  of  all  pas«iotisyh^h<56m^kiio  k^«pl^ 
df  soch  persons  have  any  regret  *s*4hei>  £«*s^ft?3t 
is  (only  because  it  ts  past.  Even  tfcety  Ateyf  fedk 
..with  envy  upon  the  gay  and  the  IotirisWngwstet^A9f 
-theyonng*  Witkwhat  joy  and  triumph  do  th^y^att 
snaerthe  excesses  of  their  early  days,  a^<a#tatf*<* 
irenew  their  a&e  in  the  con  template  of  *h^y©«& 
Mfidliesi?  Alas,  my  friends,  is  not  God  &*!*& 
jrfaliyour  time?  Is  there  ene  of  yo«r  dtty*^n4telk 
jdotfci»t  pertain  to  him  ?  Why  would  yoU>*eil  tfcle 
the  flower  of  life,  and  make  it  ani^rffering  tdt«tffe 
lesiemyo  o£  scads  ?  Is  your  time  too  long^  WMbfe£  all 
«ipioyed  in  the  service  of  God  ?  Is  tb*  pridfc#itf 
your  days  too  precious,  to  be  devoted  to  hfeavefrf 
tAwi  willy  out  only,  reserve  to  your  Maker  -thvveiuse 
jrfiifi^  the  leavings  of  the  world  and  the&fefr?  ^If 
yon  would  tspeak  h  out*  the  language  of  yoUr  htitft 
iaotBis :  oEhat  whifei  you  are  good  for  atrytfcii^,^ 
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will  mind  the  world  and  its  pleasures  ;  that  you  will 
crown  yourselves  with  rose-buds,  before  they  are 
witltered,  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  away  r 
but  if  at  any  time  the  world  shall  forsake  you,  if 
your  passion  for  pleasure  shall  have  left  you,  you 
will  then  seek  the  comforts  of  religion  ;  any  part  of 
your  time,  you  think,  is  good  enough  for  God  ;  you 
will  apply  yourselves  to  the  work  of  your  salvation 
when  you  are  fit  for  nothing  else  ;  and  when  yon 
cannot  make  a  better  of  it,  you  will  seek  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

- "  Is  it  thus  that  ye  requite  the  Lord,  O  people, 
foolish  and  unjust  ?  Is  this  your  gratitude  to  your 
Benefactor  ?  Is  this  your  love  to  your  Father  ?  Is 
this  your  kindness  to  your  Friend  ?  Whilst  he  now 
calls  upon  you  in  the  sweetest  language  of  heaven, 
"  My  son  give  me  thy  heart,"  ought  it  not  to  be  the 
natural  movement  of  your  heart  to  answer  with  the 
good  man  of  old,  "  With  my  soul  have  I  desired 
thee  in  the  night ;  with  my  spirit  within  me,  will  I 
seek  thee  early ;" — "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
thee?  and  there  is  none  in  all  the  earth  whom  I 
desire  besides  thee." 

In  the  second  place,  Let  me  exhort  you  to  early 
piety,  from  the  consideration  of  those  evils  which 
await  you  in  your  future  days. 

Now  is  your  golden  age.  When  the  morning  of 
life  rejoices  over  your  head,  every  thing  around  you 
puts  on  a  smiling  appearance.  All  nature  wears  a 
face  of  beauty,   and  is  animated  with  a  spirit  of  joy. 
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You  walk  up  and  dotal  in  a  new  world  $  ytfi*  ctotp 
the  unblown  flowed,  md  drink  the  untaated  fipwttg. 
full  of  spirit  and  high  in  hope,  -  yon  *et  out  *o  *the 
Journey  of  life:  Viak>as  of  bliss  present  thejntfe Wet 
**  view :  Dreams  of  jo£*  witb##6et<iekiskM^  oIhimIb 
tie  Tacant  mind.   Yon  listen  and  aotortito  4b*^tl|»g 
of  hope,  "To*morrow  shall  bo) 4s  this- day, -aiM 
teach  more  abundant,-9    But,  ah !  nay  fthtaiaj  ftl*e 
flattering  sfcene  will  not  last*     The  spell  Ui«priek% 
brokbn,  afcd  the  enchantment  sooh  otisft     >Hdw 
hideous  will  life  appear  when  experience  takes?  4*7 
she  mask,  and  discolors  the  sad  reality  \   Kow  tbOii 
hast  no  weariness  to  rlogtky  waking  hottas*  atod-a* 
«*rcTto  disturb  thy  repose.     Bat  kndw,  eMU  to#  the  < 
earth,  that  thou  art  bota  to  trouble,  and  thsstosjre* 
through  every  subsequent  path  of  life,  will  hstunt 
4hee  like  a  ghost;  ^  Health  nftw  sparkle*  4n  tfeStfe 
eye*  the  blood  flows  pure  in  thy  veins,  and  Ay 
*pinritB  are  gay  as  the  tto^mi^ ;  But,  alas  f  thfe  ttoe 
Will  come  when  diseases,  a  numerous  and'feiihteJil 
train,  witt  assail  dry  life :  the  time  will  come,  wlfcft 
paie  sJwd  ghastly*  and  stretched  on  a'b^d,;<(ehsiste#> 
fed  with  pain,  and  the  multitude  of  thy  benesr%&ik 
strong  petty  thou  wilt  be  ready  td  choose  stritoglmg 
ftttd  death  rather  than  Hfe."  •■*    ■-:  -'"* 

You  are  now  happy  hi  your  earthly  cbmpaiifohsi 
'Friendship,  which  in  the  world  is  a  feeble  *ehtr- 
tttentv  with  you is  a  strong  passion.  But  shift  th* 
scene  for  w  few  years,  and  behold  the  tnan  of  *thjfr 
right  hand  becotne  unto  thee  us  an  attest;'*'  BehbW 
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$ite,  frond  vM  thy  youths  who  was  one  with  thiae 
Wto(?«dut,  skiving  to  supplant  thee,  an4'  kyiftg 
«teUK$  jfa  thy  ruin !  I  mention  not  these  things,  uty 
Mtexhh ^to  make  you  miserable  before  the  theoe. 
fiodrfarbttj  tjbal  I  thoiikl  anticipate  die  evU  day, 
sinless  I  could  arrm  you  against  it.  Now  remember 
your  Creator,  consecrate  to  him  the  early  period 'of 
your  days*  and  the  light  of  his  countenance  will 
shine  upon  you  through  life.  Amid  all  the  changes 
ofrfhis  fluctuating-  scene,  you*  have*  a  Friend  thdt 
.never  <  fails.  Then  let  the  tempest  beat,  and  the 
floods  descend,  you  are,  safe  and  happy  under  Ike 
skelter  of  the  Rock  of  Ages. 
,  Thirdly*  The  Season  of  youth  detoted  to  piety, 
will  yietd  you  a  comfortable  old  age. 
to  When,  the  fire  and  spirit  of  youth  are  decayed, 
when  aober  age  retires  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
a  busy  world,  and  loves  to  spend  in  peace  the  tran- 
quil Sabbath  of  life,  what  joy  will  it  afford  to  be  able 
to  look,  back  with  .pleasure  on  .the  actions  of  other 
years !  Worn  out  and  weary  of  his  pilgrimage,  the 
traveller  now  entertains  himself  by  recalling  the 
times  that  fane  past,  and  recollecting  the  scenes  of 
his  early  days. ;  In  particular*  he  now  loves  to  recal 
the  period  of  childhood  and  of  youth,  when  h£  Wan- 
dered up  and  down,  a  stranger  V&  care  an4  swrbw, 
and  passed  his  days  in  innocence.  Often  doeMht 
fond  idea  recur;  oftea  the. pleasant  period  return. 
It  will  add  much,  my  friends,  it  will  add  much  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  reflection,  if  you  have  it  in  your 
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power  to  recall  to  mind,  that  your  early  days  were 
not  only  innocent,  but  useful,  and  devoted  to  the 
service  of  your  Creator*  To  lodk  beck  <m  a  life*  n* 
season  of  which  was  spent  in  vain ;  to  number  up 
the  days,  the  months,  and  the  years,  dpeht  in  the 
service  of  God,  will  be  inward  rapture,  only  trf  be 
felt.  This  will  cause  the  evening  of  life  to  smli$ 
and  make  your  departure  like  a  setting,  sun. 

I  shall  conclude  with  one  consideration,  which  1 
hope  will  have  weight ;  and  that  is,  if  you  seek  €tod 
new  in  the  days  of  youth,  you  are  certain  of  success. 
Go  out  in  the  morning  of  youth,  and  you  are  sure 
to  gather  the  manna  of  everlasting  life.  God  him- 
self will  bend  from  his  throne,  and  teach  your  spirits 
to  approach  unto  him.  They  who  seek  him  early 
shall  find  him,  and  shall  be  guarded  from  evil  on 
his  holy  mountain.  Logan. 


HEBREW  MELODIES. 
1. 

If  that  high  world  which  lies  beyond 

Our  own,  surviving  Love  endears ; 
If  there  the  cherish'd  heart  be  fond, 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears — 
How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres ; 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to'  die  ! 
To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears 

Lost  in  thy  light— Eternity  t 
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•       2.        . 

It  must  be^^tisDotfiar  self     f  .,1 

That  *e  so  tremble  on  the  brink ; 
And  striving  to  o'erleap  the  gulpb,  c^  :  /i 

,  Yet  cling  to  Being's  severing  link. :    / ,  ;         r  5 
Ohl  in  that  future  let  ns  think   !    :  ■■  >  .       )J 

To  hold  each  heart  thfcr  heart  that  shares, .  ■ :  .■•  ;  I 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink, 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs  ' 

• .  -  •  •     ..,....,  . ,  x  , . . .  ■  * 

».».•      .        . .  .  .  t    / .  « / 

.•  ■•'  >*•  I.        •.:   •;.'..  ..:::  •:./) 

The  wild  gazelle  on  Judah's  hills  ' 

Exulting  yet  may  bound, 
And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground ; 
Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye  .   * 

May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by  ;—  . 


.'  1 


4  f 

A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 

Hath  Judah  witness'd  there ;       '  r      ^  •# 

And  o'er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight  .  n  :  *-\S 

Inhabitants  more  fair.  '? 

The  cedars  ware  oh  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statlier  maids  are  g6ne  1  ''['['• 


»•  1 

'    i    J. 
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More  blest  each  pilm  tbat  shades  those  plain*     -    l 
Than  Israel's  scattered  race;   *     •■«:■•  ,**  **-.  v 

For,  taking  root,  it  there ifeipaiiut  '■>  ,  *.; ;  j  / 

In  solitary  grace : 

It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth, 

It  will  not  lire  in  other  earth. 


P         r 


But  we  must  wander  witheringly, 

In  other  lands  to  die ; 
And  where  our  fathers?  asfee*  be,  . 

Our  own  may  never  lie : 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  •  stone, 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne. 


>.     -J    i 


SAUL.  '     ,l    '  •  "   ->5--    •. -:-  t 

1    <  .  ■         '        '    -    •   ii     A      •-    .    I    ._,,*    ./, 


...    <  •  ; 


Thou  whose  speU  can  raise  the  ctead,    : 
Bid  the  prophet's  form  appear. 
"  Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head ! 
"  King,  behold  the  phantom  seer !" 

Earth  yawn'd;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a  cloud: 
Light  changed  iU  hoe,  retoiag  from  hU  ,hro«d. 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his;  fixed  eye;  . 
His  hand  was  withered,  and  his  yeins .^r^  dry,i 
His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  jittered  thear^     \ 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare:  :      u 


From  lips  that  moved  not: and  unhreathing  frauie*.  J 
Like  cavern'd  winds>the  hoHaw  accents  caw.  .. :-*,' 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to; earthy  as  Jails  the  oak,  --.  dv     > 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  ihoiider^$troke-       J. 

2. 

"  Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted?    t    -     ;     ..>  ,  ??:.;;  *$ 
"  Who  is  he  that  calls,  the  dead?  '.  ^ 

"  Is  it  thou,  O  King?:pAold,  ;       r  i     A 

"  Bloodless  are  these  lua&;iahdiectkL:  t:;;  .   ^- ^i. 
"  Such  are  mine;  and  such i&halL be hf.    v .'.<-?l»*  *Y  v[ 
"  Thine,  to-morrow*  when  [withinta^  .■':»»  ;j»'u-i;  *^U 
"  Ere  the  coming  day  is  done^  v  '^\  -o  j  I 

"  Such  shaltthou  be*  sucblhy  sob^/  ,!;r;  h.\U. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a  day ; 
"  Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 
"  Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low,  )  .•  ?      :  I 

"  Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a  bow;  * 

"  And  the  falchion  by  thy  side,  .,  T  . 

"  To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide;     ?>  v*  i.*a's '■'" 
"  Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fallal,  n\ -s/i\i  bioL 
"  Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul  I" •;•       ,  ..:*.>».?  *c\ "•, 


•"'.3 


L»f 


•i   .v^ 


When  coldness  wkaps  t&&  suffering  d4y, 
Ah,  whither  strays,  the  immortal  mind  ? 

It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay, 
But  leaves  its  dajken'd  dust  behind*  ■    '( 


"ft 
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Then,  unembodied,  dotk  it  trace  *  c  *■*.-  r<  ^ 
By  steps  each  planers  heavenly  way  $':  .       '    U 

Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space,  •?  •'  m  .  -jl:  ia\«n  A 
A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  ?~ .. V  ;,• .«.    •# *<-'  * 

2. 

Eternal,  boundless,  undeca/d, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all, 
All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  displ&y'd,  * 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recal : 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 


V-IK5 


Mil 


So  darkly  of  departed  years,  .  -*         «**■** 

In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds,  ■  ■  •  *  -  ■  - u0& 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears.  \  *  :>L}°3 

8»  •  ....      ...  ^.^i'odi 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth, 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back ; 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  hath  birth,        '  *  *>/•* 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track.  l      f       v& 

And  where  the  future  mars  or  intakes,  ..  Jins 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be,  l  -"^l 

While  sun  is  quencb'd  or  system  breaks, 

Fix'd  in  its  own  eternity. 


•V 


*•  -...  Ah 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear,  ■:•**  omi 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure : 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year ; 

Its  years  as  fltWnents  shall  enchtf e. J 


■    ■*   *  •*  r%   * 
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Away,  away,  without  &  wing?  y>  :-..-  >.\i 

O'er  all,  through  aH> its  thoughts  shall  fly ; 

A  nameless  and  eternal  thing,  ;:,   .i  -to 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die*  BgaoxjV 


CRITIQUE  ON  DR.  TAYLOR'S  *  SERMON  ON  THE 
DEATH  QOF  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE.  ,    A 


i»4  +»  •         it        %   > 


The  text  is  taken  frQin  Psalm  ciii.  1,5,  16.  "  As  fpR 
man,  his  days  are  as  grasp  :t  as  ^  flower  of  the  field  he 
flourisheth  ;  for.th^  wind  passeth  pyer  it,  and  it  i$ 
gone :  and  the  p]$$e  tht^repfsh^ll  kpow.it  no  mQi$." 

After  a  neat  introduction,  the  Doctor  arranges  his 
thoughts  under  three  general  heads :  1st,  "  We  see 
a  description  of  our  condition  ;*-*-death  reigBS,,,aad| 
the  life  of  man  is  s^orti"  2d,  "  Though  life  is  short, 
and  the  ravages  of  death  universal,  yet  God  is  good." 
3d,  "  In  our  present  situation,  amidst  the  respect 
and  sorrow  that  we  justly  feel,  let  us  ad  vert  (he  says) 
particularly  to  our  recent  public  loss." 

Under  thejirsi  head,  after  some  striking  obaety 
vations  on  the  shortness  of  human  life,— th^  wof ks 
of  man  surviving  himself, — the  splendid  mansion 
which  the  owner  had  exultingly  built,  soon  passing 
into  the  hands  of  other  pilgrim^,— the  lpvely  chil^ 
snatched  from  the  fond  embraces  of  his  mother,  *nd 
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the  son,  in  manhood's  prime,  oft  whom  many  hopes 
were  built  and  cherished,  torn  away  by  the  iKide 
band  of  death*  After  painting  these  situation*, 
with  hit  own  peculiar  and  pathetic  colouring^ %e 
gives  the  following  correct  and  original  descrip- 
tion. 

,  W#  cast  our  eyes  around  as  cm  the  earth,  and  we«  the 
Immense  multitude  of  its  rational  inhabitants  enjoying  hap- 
piness.   After  a  period,  not  long,  we  look  again,  and  many 
whose  gladdened  countenances  we  had  with  pleasure  behe)£ 
hare  disappeared  from  the  joyous  scene :— alas !  man?  tfi 
whom  our  souls  were  knit  in  the  kindest  love,  have  depart- 
ed, though  we  strove  to  Jfcold  and  detain  them  with  tfce 
firmest  and  most  affectionate  grasp.     After  a  time,  we  taKfe 
another  view  of  the  interesting'  scene,  and  we  miss  multi- 
tude* whom  we  had  heheki  satisfied  and  happy ;  we  perceivfe 
she  number  of  those  that  remain  of  them  we  first  saw,  to  be 
sow  hut  few;   like  the  scattered  trees  of  the  wood  thai 
remain,  after  a  furious  storm.    We  observe  them  to  be  great 
\y  abanged  in  their  appearance ;  we  see  in  them  the*  hard 
and  wasted'features  of  old  age ;  and,  in  many,  the  weakness 
of  g  second  childhood.     In  these  circumstances,   we  are 
forced  to  observe  ourselves ;  and  we  perceive,  that,  amidst 
the  many  changes  around  us,  we  have  grown  old  ancT  infirm, 
and  we  see  the  grave  at  our  feet.     Ah !  there  is  a  constant 
vicissitude,   a  continued  movement  and  departure  ;  **  one 
generation  passeth  away,  and  another  cometh."     \&ftdf% 
wasting  malediction  is  spread  over  alii  of  what  a  fataTpo^feon 
have  all  of  us  drank !  man,  and  every  creature  that  ItkVftfe, 
feel  its  dread  influence  :  they  are  «een  for  a  time,  and  are 
straightway  mmgled  with  the  dust.-— pp.  10,  11. 
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.  The  same  tenderness  of  heart*  and  the  same  too- 
ralizing  eloquence,  but  in  a  still  higher  strain,  is 
found  in  the  paragraph  that  closes  this,  first  head* 
There  is  in  it  much  imagination,  with  £r6at  truth'  of 
colouring,— but  want  of  roorfi  prevents  its  insertion. 
'  In  the  second  division  of  his  disxtotirse,  the  tfuthorti 
style  is  seen  in  a  more  striking  manner.  In  it,  there 
is?  presented  a  yietwoC  man's  ^departure*  sltogetjier 
original.  We  bad  .long  been  of  opinion,  that  no 
mortal  ever  felt  the  strike  of  death ;  but  we  nevep 
before  saw  this  thought  so  Well  wrought  ou£»  -The 
transition  fs  so  rapid,  so  instantaneous,  that  it  is 
incapable  of  perception*  Like  falling .  asleep,  we 
pass  from  a  state  of  wakefulness,  or  drowsiness,  to  a 
stjate  of  unconsciousness.  .  Ere  death  can  be  fell,  w$ 
have  .ceased  to  ,tye ;  for  when  death  copies,  seqsibiJily 
departs* 


■     i     j.      ■  4. 


And  (says  the  Doctor)  as  God,  in  bis  goodness,  ac- 
companies our  view  of  the  general  ravages  of  death  with 
softening  circumstances,  so  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  our 
oxvn  death,  he  smoothes  its  approach,  and  takes  ont  of  it  what 
would  severely  oppress  the  heart,  and  deprive  us  of  due 
.composure  in  meeting  it.  It  is  an  event  truly  awful,lbut  its 
,coming  may  be  surveyed  with  calmness. 

We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  there  will  be  something 
greatly  painful  and  violent  in  die  dreaded  separation  of  soul 
and  body  at  death;  as  if  a  strong  cohesion  were  then  to  be 
violently  rent  asunder.  It.  is  not  in  this  manner  that  the 
jmysterious  connection  is  dissolved;  for  such  a  conception 
borrows  too  .much  from  what  is  material.     But  the  change 
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ja  without  violence,  and,  hi  tint  btrreithig  nwp^t ,  gen*- 
UpUjr,  without  pain;  forms  the  cnnsapprotche^d^fveb^i 
a&  mercifully  deadened  and  .Hunted.  The  vdetaem  xm- 
tirod,  while  the  body,  was  fitted,  to  perform  it*  ofl&ce^^wl 
"^ straightway  dissolved  when  it  ii  no  tatger  abler,  l'jhe 
Jfixfl*  are  often  applicable— rin  giving  up  life,  eo  a*$  jsjtfre 
fpoajiion,  "we  fall  asleep."— pp.  16,  17*  }  ./.-.;, 

'This  is  throwing  around  the  bed  of*  death1  thie 
softening  emollients  of  mercy ;  white  in  the  passage 
that  follows  it,  the  beams  of  immortality  are  macfe 
irf  irradiate  the  brow  of  the  dying. 
7  Of  the  materials  for  panegyric,  the  Doctor  has 
made  a  fair  and  legitimate  selection,  and  wrought 
them  up  into  a  monument  of  no  common  loveliness. 
On  the  effects  of  her  example— on  her  "  loving  only 
Vhat  was  virtuous  and  praise-worthy,"  and  turning 
"  away  from  what  was  frivolous"— on  her  purifying 
her  court,  and  preserving,  there,  decency  and  high 
decorum  of  manners,  for  near  sixty  years*— on  her 
high  exertions  for  lessening  the  progress  of  luxury 
and  dissipation,  the  author  exclaims  with  true  elo- 
quence, 

^  What  noble  and  desirable  effects  were  produeedj'-ty 
tier  virtuous  example,  her  encouragement  of  worth,  and  bet 
Arm  and  unvarying  discountenance  of  folly  and  vicfc !  Yes : 
these  salutary  means,  exerted  by  one  iri  hoi*  safted  and  eta- 
tated  situation,  did,  we  say,  xvithout  undervaluing  public 
tudrucHon,  more  good  than  many  Homilies.  The  highest, 
and  the  proudest*  and  the  most  thoughtless,  profited  by^het 
lessons;  they  took  the  true  road  to  ctmsktemion  "and  e*- 
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mm  rte^ytoft^dtfct,  iSrottgh ^became  thelatKou, 

qwA  ft'spread;  to  a1  certain  degreey  downwards  to  the  lowest 

ftHke*    <%ristfans,  we  sbiuid  ralrte  ^aitably  onr  adntti- 

W^r^cfttf  we  b*  ignorant,  Ma*  Jtertf  ktm  been  Courti, 

Mitt  cam  be  'caUeti  up  td  remembrance,  very  different  from 

ihti^whcre  those  tohosat  upon  the  throne  toerr careless  and 

dissipated— where  character  weighed  as  nothing  ;  andH- 

cautiousness  treigofid !  ,  and  all  xnas  demoralised?.    Wpat  a 

public,  calamity— what  a  source  of  corruption  tp  tbe.ui^ap- 

j>y  nit&n  }-     Such  a  Court  is  lijse  that  poisonous  tpee^  in  an 

eastern  climate,  which  travellers  tell  us  of;  large,  verdanf, 

and  with  branches  widely  extended  ;  but  whicn  spreads  far 

SirWrd  the  in&t  pestilential  exhalations,  and  where  it  is 

'certain  death  to  approach  hear.— p.  24,  ^5. 

.'iriiiv.'-r   o  •       .■•./:•■;  =.•  »  !*  • . •  -      i  ':  .".;■'. i 

v  ifTfaia.  is  the  pencil  of  <  a  painter;  every  touch  h 
trashy  and  *very  tint  the  colouring'  of'  nature;  '  It  te 
*mly  excelled  toy  the  following  passage,  where  out 
fate  nerered  and  aged  So vereigrt  is  represented  as 
insensible  of  the  loss  of  his  Queen— amidst  a  natioAft 
regrets,  and  amidst  his  family's  sorrow*       '■<_.. 

But  where  is  he,  (exclaims  the  Preacher,)  who,  in  her 
loved  company,  performed  the  lengthened  journey  of  life— 
with  her  endured  its  storms,  and  enjoyed  its  sunshine  ?  How 
does  he  bear  bis  loss  ?  What  is  the  measure  of  Ins  sorrow  P 
No:  there  is  no  husband  to  weep  for  her ;  no  husband,  *6 
mark  with  delight  the  genera)  respect  to  her  memoryu  iia 
husband,  solkafdu*  to  regulate  the  mournful  obsequies'  »«f 
the  wife  of  his  youth!  and  yet  be  lives!  but  a  dark  cloud 
surrounds  him)  and  she  world  and  its  Concerns  are  bad  from 
hiov .^ih .art* Jahttly recollectaa  flitting  viskmy  as  «f  at 
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angel*, .kind,  aflfectumaie,  and  fcenejjoent,  that  ataftejlly  eajn* 
mhm  solitary  rmsem,;  bul  theft,  ha  knows  not  to*c»  fh*« 
•noosed  to  appear, ;  fintihe  has  had  mxnpte  to.ejtane  atiwag 
dream  of  the  too^  to  accomt  for  this  lamented  abteac*,  .or 
4oi»ake  bim  forget  it.  ...  And  it  is  happy  ibat  the  owq^ 
inn;  dream  bas,  as  it  verbal  his  win*  a  tegulariy  wwBfod 
4ha)»ey.8nd  can  be  .rendered  wttbout  troag  th«f  lofty  )W 
deladed  mine*  contoauoiiB  and  lasting.^^,8 1,  £%*...  M: 

"'i(,tliiis  is  not*  ttnly  descriptive  of'the- disease^  tM, 
poetically  sublinle — andf *  Js '  only  'equalled"  By  the 
^scriptioji,p£  Jii*  late  JMiyestjft  sitifatipn,.  w  the 
.author's  sermon  on  the  death  of  her  late  It  oval 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales : — than  that  pas- 
sage, and  the  call  on  us  to  meditate  on  death, 
fend  its  effects,  we  know  none  finer  in  all  Bossaet* 
speaking  of  the  "  general  sotrow*  which  the  nation 
felt  under  the  "  dire  calamity ^  of  losing  its  bdoted 
•Princess,  snatched  away,  With  her  infaht,  "in  the 
4bioom  of  youth,  and  amidst  the  splenddur  6i 
ness,"  the  Doctor  exclaims, 


»   ;  « 


rr.lCea  We  cldae  ^our  discourse)-  without  casting  a  nnejan- 
~4bofy look  oo  our  aged  and  *€toera>ie  Sorereiga?,  .Nofctjnre 
taatiot  fofget  bim,  rendered  sacred,  as  it- were,  >bjr hia  deep 
^nttfortun*.  '  Yesr  my  brethren \  our  Jot*  heretSvjatifHi/tbe 
.oonfiaed  and  mournful  ebede  of  >hiai'Waese  range- ;oras  nm* 
*  great  kingdoni  :■•  we  look  baek  oa  what-ae  was*  e*d,n&at 
vhe  did  ;  and  oar  regret  andouroigba  attend  hiavae  if  Jib 
fwefe  dead.  In  an  ideal  world  of  bis  own,  ho  m  far.  TfMtmt&d 
thorn  the  knowledge  of  thia  general  ealemjty.  -=  Aaftbe  tongs 
aof  triumph  arid  victory,  and  of  his  kingdom'*  gkny,..*fcat 
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Ai^yriiM^^d^^'li^en^  could  aet  reach  him  r  so,  a*"* 
ftdantieV  itkfaMtitof  given,  he1  pereeired  not  now  the  pubho 
woe ;  hr  heare  nbt,  imderetands  not,  what m  hid  blight  d*)ja 
wddd  bfcvewiitaghis-sonl  wilft  the  bitterest  «Dgui«h-^<W 
he  was  behevolsnceitself!  May  angels  quiet 'the  srambf** 
of  tlie  amiable  Mooarchi  If  his  illusions  continue,  may  they 
be  pleasing.  Where  truth  is  rudely  chased  away,  may 
innocent  and  delicious  error  feed  the  soul ;  like  a  delightful 
dream  that  cheats  the  tediousness  of  night,  and  makes  pain, 
and  wretchedness  to  be  forgotten  1— pp.  39,  40, 

We  cdricliirle  our*  emrUcti  with  The  foHdwittg  paa. 

*       '         •       .    :  '-     .•*'  ' 

1  .'  i 

,  Meditate  often,  ga .:  the  change  i|i  our, condition  which* 
death  effects. ,  It  is  by  a  $hiu  petition  t,hat  we  are,  here 
separated  from  what  i»  inconceivably  great  and  ftwful ;  ^or 

-  the  spiritual  and  eternal  world. is  near.  At  the  moment  pf 
death,  4his,  partition  is  broken.:  the  dark  veil  that  is  between 
us  and  the  other  world  is  rent;  and  we  are  instantly,  amidst 
a  new  and  amazing  state  of  things,  awake  and  conscious  in 
the  world  of  spirits.  What  a  wonderful  and  important 
situation  i  The  very  thought  is  almost  overwhelming.  The 
apmtoal  world  bursting  in  upon  the  soul  and  its  faculties, 
in  the  vastness  of  its  extent,  the  newness  of  its  objects,  the 

<  splendour,  the  glory,  and  the  might  of  its i  inhabitants,  1*44 
the  importance  of  its  demands  on  the  stranger  thai  baa 
entered  it,  presents  what  is  greatly  filed  with  alarm.  Jkxd 
dU'  you/^nefc  think  that  yfcu  shall  then  need  support,  and?;* 
kindly  ministering  band  to  lead  and  guide  you?  You  are 
*ot  destitute..  B*  dbcipW*  of tfu*  Mighty  SaKiour^w^e 
died  esviyowf  friend*  but  who.fyes  ^evejan^e^ who ,hpe 
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gone  before  to  provide  manaioM,  ami  prepare  a  place  of  feel 
end  delight  for  his  followers.  Seek  now  to  be  &Uhf  al  *  end 
ejnidet  ell  that  might  appal  you  in  that  unknown  latt4  H* 
wul  bear  you  up;  "  He  wifl  receive  you  to  himself ;, . that 
where  he  is,  there  you  may  be  also." — pp.  31,  32. 

Edinburgh  Magazine.  . . 


LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY^— FALL  OF  ADAM. 


Satan* 


Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  now  wings  rh& 
way  ...   .? 

Not  far  off  Heav'n,  in  the  precincts  of  light* 
Directly  tow'rds  the  new  created  world, 
And  man  there  plac'd,  with  purpose  to  assay 
If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or  worse 
By  some  false  guile  pervert ;  and  shall  pervert.; 
For  Man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies, 
And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command, 
Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience  :  So  will  falL 
He  and  his  faithless  progeny :  Whose  fault ,?»  ■  „ 
Whose  but  his  own?  Ingrate,  he  had  of.me%r, ,  fc  .,  -, 
All  be  could  have ;  I  made  him  just  and  rig&t*  ^|rt  .  ( 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  &J],  .  .,    .  . ,.,. ■■ 
Such  I  created  all  th'  ethereal  Powers  .    j       ..  - 

And  Spirits,  both  them  who  stood,  and  them  who^ 
faii'd;  .   ^s;. 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell.         r 
Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  siacete^T 
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Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith  or  love, 
Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appear'd, 
Not  what  they  would  ?    What  praise  could  they 

What  pleasure  I  from  such  obedience  paid, 

When  will  and  reason  (reason  also  is  choice) 

Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoil' d, 

Made  passive  both,  had  serv'd  necessity, 

Not  me  ?  They  therefore  as  to  right  belong'd, 

So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 

Their  maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  Fate, 

As  if  predestination  over-rul'd 

Their  will,  dispos'd  by  absolute  decree 

Or  high  foreknowledge ;  they  themselves  decreed 

Their  own  revolt,  not  J ;  if  I  foreknew, 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault, 

Which  had  no  less  prov'd  certain  unforeknown. 

So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  fate, 

Or  aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen, 

Theytrespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all 

Both  what  they  judge,  and  what  they  choose  ;  for  so 

I  form'd  them  free,  and  free  they  must  remain, 

Till  they  enthrall  themselves.     I  else  must  change 

Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 

Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordain'd 

Their  freedom,  they  themselves  ordain'd  their  fall. 

The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell, 

Self-tempted,  self-deprav'd :  Man  falls,  deceiv'd 

By  th'  other  first :  Man  therefore  shall  find  grace, 

The  other  none :  in  mercy  and  justice  both. 
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Through  Heaven  and  .Earthy   aot.. shall?,  my  .glptyi 
Bpt tnsrcy  first  ano!  last  shall  brightest  shine.  //     ..,,(. 

3ClJLTOKr   , , 

. .  .      ,  ■  ^ 

trtffJftKTAltfl*?  OP  mJMA!T  llFE;  '  ■     r    ;  *;* 

•  '.  ■■■>*  -'  i  -     .>     ..  -  .:  .-.i,    ■-. ..-  -.  .,t/>, 

^  mjnu  &  iubUe  (said  the  Greek.pmveib),  whkfe. 
Lucian  represents  with  advantages,  bod  ti&  jwopci^ 
circumstances,*  to  thi?  purpose,  saying,  4-U  the  ifprlf} 
is  a  storm,  and  men  rise  up  in  their  several  .genera*?, 
tions  like  bubbles  descending  <£  Jovf<  plnvhi  &QV) 
God  and  the  dew  of  heaven,  from  a  ,tear :  axid.jdtqpr 
of  man,  from -nature  and  providences  and  some^i 
these  instancy  sink  inta  the  deluge,  oi  their.  fir*£^ 
parent,  and  are  hidden  in  a  sheet  of  «ater^.  havijpj}. 
had  no  other  busines*  in  the  wo*}d,fbutto  bmibpr^ 
that  they  might  be  able  to. diet,  other*  float  .  ap.juty},, 
down  two  or  three  turns,  and  suddevlyrdiaappfai^ 
and  ghte  their  place  to  others  x  aiul  theylhat  Jivtr; 
longest  upon  the  fece  of  the  waters  are  in  petrpetpa^i 
motion*  restless  and  uneasy,  and  being  arahedjwit&j 
a  great  drop  of  a  iqloud,  sink  into  il*tness.  aucb^ 
froth;  the  change  not  being  great,  it : being, luusdly# 
possible  it  should  be  more  anothiQg thanit^B^sB 
before.     So  is  every  man :  he  is  born  in  vanity  aqd'/ 
sin;  lie  comes  into- the  world  like  morning  musJhry» 
rooms,  <soon  thrusting  up  their,  heads  into,  thaau^ 
and  converging  with  .thetr  kindred  of.  the  same  pro* 
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duetion,  and  as  soon  they  turn  into  dust  and  ibrget- 
fulness  :  some  of  them  without  any  other  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  but  that  they  made  their 
parents  a  little  glad,  and  very  sorrowful :  others 
ride  longer  in  the  storm ;  it  may  be  until  seven 
years  of  vanity  be  expired,  and  then  peradventure 
the  sun  shines  hot  upon  then'  heads,  and  they  fall 
into  the  shades  below,  into  the  cover  of  death  and 
darkness  of  the  grave  to  hide  them.  But  if  the  bub- 
ble  stands  the  shock  of  a  bigger  drop,  and  outlives 
the  chances  of  a  child,  of  a  careless  nurse,  of  drown- 
ing in  a  pail  of  water,  of  being  overlaid  by  a  sleepy 
servant,  or  such  little  accidents,  then  the  young 
man  dances  like  a  bubble  empty  and  gay,  and  shines 
like  a  dove's  neck,  or  the  image  of  a  rainbow,  which 
hath  no  substance,  and  whose  very  imagery  and 
colours  are  fantastical ;  and  so  he  dances  out  the 
gaiety  of  his  youth,  and  is  alt  the  while  in  a  storm, 
and  endures  only  because  he  is  not  knocked  on  the 
head  by  a  drop  of  bigger  rain,  or  crushed  by  the 
pressure  of  a  load  of  indigested  meat,  or  quenched 
by  the  disorder  of  an  ill-placed  humour;  and  to 
preserve  a  man  alive  in  the  midst  of  so  many  chances 
and  hostilities,  is  us  great  a  miracle  as  to  create  him  ; 
to  preserve  him  from  rushing  into  nothing,  and  at 
first  to  draw  him  up  from  nothing,  were  equally  th« 
issues  of  an  almighty  power.  And  therefore  the 
wise  men  of  the  world  have  contended  who  shall 
best  fit  man's  condition  with  words  signifying  his 
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vanity  and  short  abode.    Homer  calls  a  man  a  leaf, 
the  smallest,  the  weakest  piece  of  a  short-lived  un- 
steady plant.     Pindar  calls  him  the  dream  of  a  sha- 
d&m :  another,  the  dream  of  the  shadow  of  smoke. 
But  St  James  spake  by  a  more  excellent  spirit, 
saying,  Our  life  is  but  a  vapour,  viz.  drawn  from  fibe 
earth  by  a  celestial  influence,  made  of  smoke,  or  die 
lighter   parts  of  water,  tossed  with  every   wind, 
moved  by  the  motion  of  si  superior  body,  without 
virtue  in  itself  lifted  up  on  high,  or  left  below,  ac- 
cording as  it  pleases  the  sun,  its  foster-father.     Bdt 
it  is  lighter  yet.    It  is  but  appearing  £  a  fantastic 
vapour,  an  apparition,  nothing  real:   it  is  not  so 
much  as  a  mist,  not  the  matter  of  a  shower,  nor  sub- 
stantial enough  to  make  a  cloud ;  but  it  is  like  Cas- 
siopeia's chair,  or  Pelops's  shoulder,  or  the  circle* 
of  heaven,  fourifima,  for  which  you  cannot  have  1} 
word  that  can  signify  a  verier  nothing.     Andy* 
the  expression  made  is  one  degree  more  diminutive: 
a  vapour9  and  fantastical,  or  a  mere  appearance,  aod 
this  but  in  a  little  while  neither ;  the  very  dream, 
the  phantasm,  disappears  in  a  small  time,  lify  tht 
shadow  that  departeth9  or  like  a  tale  that  is  told,  or 
as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh.    A  man  is  so  vain,  so 
unfixed,  so  perishing  a  creature,  that  he  cannot 
long  last  in  the  scene  of  fancy :  a  man  goes  of£  aod 
is  forgotten  like  the  dream  of  a  distracted  person* 
The  sum  of  all  is  this :  that  thou  art  .a  man,  thau 
whom  there  is  not  in  the  world  any  greater  instance 
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ill'  heights  and  declensions,  of"  lights  and  .shadow.-., 
of  misery  and  folly,  of  laughter  mid  tears,  of  groans 
and  death. 

And  because  this  consideration  is  of  great  useful- 
ness and  great  necessity  to  many  purposes  of  wis- 
dom and  the  spirit ;  all  the  succession  of  time,  all 
the  changes  in  nature,  all  the  varieties  of  light  and 
darkness,  the  thousand  thousands  of  accidents  in  the 
world, — and  every  contingency  to  every  man,  and 
to  every  creature,  doth  preach  our  funeral  sermon, 
and  calls  us  to  look  and  see  how  the  old  sexton 
Time  throws  up  the  earth,  and  digs  a  grave,  where 
We  must  lay  our  sins  or  our  sorrows,  and  sow  our 
bodies,  till  they  rise  again  in  a  fair  or  in  an  intole- 
rable eternity.  Every  revolution  which  the  sun 
makes  about  the  world  divides  between  life  and 
death ;  and  death  possesses  both  those  portions  by 
the  next  morrow ;  and  we  are  dead  to  all  those 
months  which  we  have  already  lived,  and  we  shall 
never  live  them  over  again :  and  still  God  makes 
little  periods  of  our  age.  First  we  change  our 
world,  when  we  come  from  the  womb  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  the  sun.  Then  we  sleep  and  enter  into 
tlie  image  of  death,  in  which  state  we  are  uncon- 
cerned in  all  the  changes  of  the  world  :  and  if  our 
mothers  or  our  nurses  die,  or  a  wild  boar  destroy 
our  vineyards,  or  our  king  be  sick,  we  regard  it 
not,  but  during  that  state  are  as  disinterested  as  if 
our  eyes  were  closed  with  the  clay  that  weeps  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  At  the  end  of  seven  years, 
2f 
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pur  teeth  Call  and  die  before  us,  representing  a  for- 
mal prologue  to  the  tragedy ;  and  still  every  seven 
years  it  is  odds  but  we  shall  finish  the  last  scene; 
and  when  nature,  or  chance,  or  vice,  takes  purr  body 
5m  pieces,  weakening  some  parts,   and   loosening 
flthers,  we  taste  lie  grave,  and  the  solemnities  of 
.our  own  funerals,  first  in  those  parts,  that  ministered 
to>  vice,  and  next  in  them  that  served  for  ornament; 
and  in  a  short  time  even  they  that  served-  for  oeeet- 
{Uty  become  useless,  and  entangled  like  the  wheel* 
of  a  broken  clock*    Baldness  in  but  a  dressing  to 
our  funeral?,  the  proper  ornament  of  mourning,  and 
of  a  person  entered  very  far  into  the  ^egioEUMud 
possession  of  death  :  and  we  have  jnany  more  of -the 
same  signification ;  grey  hairs*  .rotten  teeth,   dim 
eyes,    trembling  joints,   short  breath,   stiff  timfe, 
wrinkled    skin,,  short  memory,  decayed  -appetite. 
Every  day's  necessity  calls  for  a  reparation  of  that 
portion  which  death  fed  on  all  night  when  we-lay  ia 
his  lap,  and  slept  in  his  outer  chambers*   -The  very 
spirits  of  a  man  prey  upon  the  daily  portion  o£  bread 
and  flesh,  and  every  meal  is  a  rescue  Grain  one 
death,  and  lays  up  for  another :  and  while  we  tfrink 
a  thought  we  die;    and  the  clock   strikes,    and 
reckons  on  our  portion  of  eternity ;  we  form  our 
words  with  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  we  have  the 
less  to  live  upon  for  every  word  we  speak. 

Thus  nature  calls  us  to  meditate  of  death  by  those 

.  things  which  are  the  instruments  of  acting  it :  and 

God,  by  all  the  variety  of  his  providence,  makes  us 
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see  death  every  where,  in  all  variety  of  circum- 
stances, ami  dressed  up  for  all  the  fancies,  and  the 
expectation  of  every  single  person.  Nature  hath 
given  us  one  harvest  every  year,  but  death  hath 
two :  and  the  spring  and  the  autumn  send  throngs 
of  men  and  women  to  charnel-houses ;  and  all  the 
summer  long,  men  are  recovering  from  their  evils  of 
the  spring,  till  the  dog-days  come,  and  then  me 
Syrian  star  makes  the  summer  deadly ;  and  the  fruits 
of  autumn  are  laid  np  for  all  the  year's  provision, 
and  the  man  that  gathers  them  cats  and  surfeits,  and 
dies  and  needs  them  not,  and  himself  is  laid  up  for 
eternity  ;  and  he  that  escapes  till  winter,  only  slays 
for  another  opportunity,  which  the  distempers  of 
that  quarter  minister  to  him  with  great  variety. 
Thus  death  reigns  in  all  the  portions  of  our  time. 
The  autumn  with  its  fruits  provides  disorders  for 
us,  and  the  winter's  cold  turns  them  into  sharp 
diseases,  and  the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew  our 
hearse,  and  the  summer  gives  green  turf  and  bram- 
bles to  bind  upon  our  graves.  Calentures  and  sur- 
feit, cold  and  agues,  arc  the  four  quarters  of  the 
year,  and  all  minister  to  death  ;  and  you  can  go  no 
whither  but  you  tread  upon  a  dead  man's  bones. 

The  wild  fellow  in  Petronius,  that  escaped  upon 
a  broken  table  from  the  furies  of  a  shipwreck,  as  he 
was  sunning  himself  upon  the  rocky  shore,  espied  a 
man  rolled  upon  his  floating  bed  of  waves,  ballasted 
with  sand  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  and  carried 
by  his  civil  enemy  the  sea  towards  the  shore  to  find 
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*  grave :  and  it  cast  him  into  some  sad  thoughts; 
that  peradventure  this  man's  wife,  in  some  part  of 
^continent,  safa  and  warm,  looks  next  month  ibr 
lb*  good  man's  return ;  or  it  may  be  his  aoa  knows 
nothing  of  the  tempest;  or  his  lather  thinka  e£  that 
jffirtionstp  kiss  which  still  is  warm  upon  the  godd 
ffd  man's  cheek  ever  since  he  took  a  kind,  farewell 
H94  he  weeps  with  joy  to  tbiak  how  blessed,  ho  shaH 
he  when  his  beloved  boy  returns  into  the  «iade  ef 
kfa  lather's  arms*  These  are  the  thoughts  «f  mortals* 
(frfe  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their  design*  t  *  dark 
Wght  mi  an  ill  guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  *  broken 
(phle,  an  herd  sock  and  a  rough  wind*  daabed  in 

.©feces  the  fortune  of  a  whple  femily  i  and  they  thai 
Wall  weep  loudest  for  the  accident*  *re  net  yet  en* 
fered  into  the  storm,  and  yet  have  su&red  ship- 
wreck. Then  looking  upon  the  carcase*  he  knew 
jft  aod  found  it  to  be  the  master  of  the  ahip*  -who 
fta  day  before  cast  up  the  accounts  of  his  patrimony 
and  his  trade,  and  named  the  day  when  bat  thought 
to  he  at  home,  See  how  the  man  swims  who  was 
so  angry  two  days,  since ;  his  passions  are  becalmed 
with  thft  fttorm,  his  accounts  cast  up,  his  cans  afca* 
end,  his  voyage  done*  and  his  gains  are  the  strange 
$mnts  of  death;  which,  whether  they  be  good  or 
q&ly  the  jnen  that  are  alive  seldom  trouble  tbeot* 
*fcrea  concerning  the  interest  of  the  deed*  ->\ 

*  -But  sees  alone  do  not  break  our  vessel  j*  pieee»$ 
qvery  where  we.  ,may  be  shipwrecked.  A  veliaefe 
gpugralt  when  he  is  to  reap  the  harvest  of  hia  crowns 
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and  triumphs,  fights  un prosperously,  or  falls  into  a 
fever  with,  joy  and  wine,  and  changes  his  laurel  into 
cypress,  his  triumphant  chariot  to  an  hearse  ,*  dying 
the  night  before  he  was  appointed  to  perish  in  the 
drunkenness  of  his  festival  joys.  It  was  a  sad  arrest 
of  the  loosenesses  and  wilder  feasts  of  the  French 
court,  when  their  King  (Henry  II.)  was  killed  really 
by  the  sportive  image  of  a  fight.  Some  have  been 
paying  their  vows,  and  giving  thanks  for  a  prospe- 
rous return  to  their  own  house,  and  the  roof  hath 
descended  upon  their  heads,  and  turned  their  loud 
religion  into  the  deeper  silence  of  a  grave.  And  how 
many  teeming  mothers  have  rejoiced  themselves  ill 
the  prospect  of  becoming  the  channels  of  blessing 
to  a  family;  and  the  midwife  hath  quickly  bound 
their  heads  and  feet,  and  carried  them  forth  to 
burial  ?  Or  eUe  the  birth-day  of  an  heir  hath  seen 
die  coffin  of  the  father  brought  into  the  house,  and 
tlte  divided  mother  hath  been  forced  to  travail  twice, 
with  painful  birth,  and  a  sadder  death. 

There  is  no  state,  no  accident,  no  circumstance  of 
our  life,  but  it  hath  been  soured  by  some  Bad  in- 
stance of  a  dying  friend  :  a  friendly  meeting  often 
ends  in  some  sad  mischance,  and  makes  an  eternal 
parting :  and  when  the  poet  jEschylus  was  sitting 
under  the  walls  of  his  house,  an  eagle  hovering  over 
his  bald  head,  mistook  it  for  a  stone,  and  let  fall  his 
oyster,  hoping  there  to  break  the  shell,  but  pierced 
the  poor  man's  skull. 
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Death  meets  us  every  where,  and  is  procured  by 
every  instrument,  and  in  all  chances,  and  enters  ia 
at  many  doors ;  by  violence  and  secret  influence,  by 
the  aspect  of  a  star  and  the  slink  of  a  vaxstj  ftf  ti& 
emissions  of  a  clond  and*the  meeting  of  a  vapour,' by 
the  fall  of  a  chariot  and  the  stumbling  sit  a  stone,  Bf 
a  Hill  meal  or  an  empty  stomach,  by  watching  at  d& 
wine  or  by  watching  at  prayers,  by  the  son  or*  the 
ntoOn,  by  a  heat  or  a  cold,  by  sleepless  nights*  6t 
sleeping  days,  by  water  frozen  into  the  hardness  add 
sharpness  of  a  dagger,  or  starter  thawed  into  tbi 
ftoods  of  a  river,  by  a  hair  of  a  raisin,  by  tfottftfc 
motion  or  sitting  still,  by  severity  or  dissoltrtiony'tiy 
ObicTs  mercy  or  God's  anger,  by  evfcry  thing  nrpfttf 
Vktence  and  every  thmg  in'mataets,' by  every  ihitijg 
iti  nature  and  every  thing  in  chance.      Eripfhfr 
ptrsdna  manet  ret ':  we  take  pains  to  btap  up  thing* 
lisefal  to  our  life,  and  get  our  death  in  the  purchaser  j 
and  the  person  is  snatched  away,'  andthe'gbocfi^'rei 
main.     And  all  this  is  the  law  and  constitution'  of 
nature,  it  is  a  punishment  to  our  sins,  the  inialtefAi 
%  ble  event  of  providence,  and  the  decteeof  hfeaverf. 
The  chains  that  confine  us  to  this  condftidn  -kti 
strong  as  destiny,  and  immutable  as'the  eternaTIaws 

Of  God,  JeREM*  TATtOR. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  MOURNING. 

Here,  then,  let  us  turn  aside  from  this  gay  scene; 
anil  suffer  me  to  take  you  with  me  for  a  moment  to 
one  much  fitter  for  your  meditation.  Let  us  go  into 
the  house  of  mourning,  made  so  by  such  afflictions 
as  have  been  brought  in,  merely  by  the  common 
cross  accidents  and  disasters  to  which  our  condition 
is  exposed  ; — where,  perhaps,  the  aged  parents  sit 
broken-hearted,  pierced  to  their  souls  with  the  folly 
and  indiscretion  of  a  thankless  child, — the  child  of 
their  prayers,  in  whom  all  their  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations centered.  —  Perhaps  a  more  affecting 
scene : — a  virtuous  family  lying  pinched  with  want, 
where  the  unfortunate  support  of  it,  having  long 
struggled  with  a  train  of  misfortunes,  and  bravely 
fought  up  against  them, — is  now  piteously  borne 
down  at  the  last, — overwhelmed  with  a  cruel  blow 
which  no  forecast  or  frugality  could  have  prevent- 
ed!— O  God!  look  upon  his  afflictions! — Behold 
him  distracted  with  many  sorrows,  surrounded  with 
the  tender  pledges  of  his  love,  and  the  partner 
of  his  cares, — without  bread  to  give  them  \  unable, 
from  the  remembrance  of  better  days,  to  dig ; — to 
beg,  ashamed. 

When  we  enter  into  the  house  of  mourning,  such  as 
this, — it  is  impossible  to  insult  the  unfortunate,  even 
with  an  improper  look. — Under  whatever  levity  and 
dissipation  of  heart  such  objects  catch  our  eyes,— 
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they  catch  likewise  our  attentions,  collect  and  call 
home  our  scattered  thought*  *°4  eaercioe  them  with 
wisdom.  A  transient  scene  of  distress,  such  as  is  hoe 
pbstohed,  how  soon  does  it  famish  malarial*  t*  est 
the  mind  at  work  I  how  necessarily  does  it  eagagt 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  miseries  and  mwfcr 
tomes,  the  dangers  and  calamities,  to  which  thoJifecf 
oian  is  subject  I  By  holding  up  such  a  glass  before 
st,  jht  forces  the  mind  to  see  and  reflect  upon  the 
vanity,  ~~  the  perishing  condition  and 
tenure  of  erery  thing  in  this  world.  Freas 
tfons  of  this  serious  cast,  how  insensibly  do  the 
thoughts  carry  as  farther  4— and,  from  mnAliring 
what  we  are,— what  kind  of  world  we  liwe  fav«*d 
what  evils  befal  us  in  it,  how  naturally  do  they  est 
is  to  look  forwards  at  what  possibly  we  sludl  hei- 
fer what  kind  of  world  we  are  intended,*— what  evils 
amy  befel  us  there,— and  what  provision  wo  shook! 
make  against  them  here,  whilst  we  have  time*  and 
opportunity* 

1  If  these  lessons  are  so  inseparable  fretethohonse 
of  mourning  hero  supposed*— *we  shall  find  it  a  still 
more  instructive  school  of  wisdom  whjen  Wo  take** 
#iew  of  the  place  in  that  more  affecting  light  to  which 
the  wise  man  seems  to  confine  it  in  the  text;  in 
which,  by  the  house  of  mourning,  I  believe,  he  means 
that  particular  scene  of  sorrow,  where  there  is  la- 
mentation and  mourning  for  the  dead, 
-  Turn  in  hither,  I  beseech  you,  for  *  moment. 
Behold  a  dead  man  ready  to  be  carried  out;,  -the 


only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow  !  Perhaps 
a  mora  affecting  spectacle  : — a  kind  and  indulgent 
lather  of  a  numerous  family,  lies  breathless; — snatch- 
ed away  in  the  strength  of  his  age ; — torn  in  an  evil 
hour  from  his  children  and  the  bosom  of  a  disconso- 
late wife  ! 

Behold  much  people  of  the  city  gathered  together 
to  mix  their  tears,  with  settled  sorrow  in  their  looks, 
going  heavily  along  to  the  house  of  mourning,  to 
perform  that  last  melancholy  office,  which,  when  the 
debt  of  nature  is  paid,  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  to 
each  other. 

If  the  sad  occasion  which  leads  him  there  has  not 
done  it  already,  take  notice  to  what  a  serious  and 
devout  frame  of  mind  every  man  is  reduced  the 
moment  he  enters  this  gate  of  affliction.  The  busy 
and  fluttering  spirits,  which  in  the  house  of  mirth 
were  wont  to  transport  him  from  one  diverting  ob- 
ject to  another,— see  how  they  are  fallen !  how 
peaceably  they  are  laid  !  In  this  gloomy  mansion, 
full  of  shades  and  uncomfortable  damps  to  seize  the 
soul, — see,  the  light  and  easy  heart,  which  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  think  before,  how  pensive  it  is 
now  !  how  soft  1  how  susceptible  !  how  full  of  reli- 
gious impressions  !  how  deeply  it  is  smitten  with  a 
sense  and  with  a  love  of  virtue  !  Could  we,  in  this 
crisis,  whilst  this  empire  of  reason  and  religion  lasts, 
and  the  heart  is  thus  exercised  with  wisdom  and 
busied  with  Heavenly  contemplations, — could  we 
see  it  naked  as  it  is, — stripped  of  its  passions,   un- 
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spotted  by  the  world,  and  regardless  of  its  pleasures, 
we  might  then  safely  rest  our  cause  upon  this  single 
evidence,  and  appeal  to  the  most  sensual,  Whether 
Solomon  has  not  made  a  just  determination  'Jiere  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  mourning  ?«r**«ot  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  it  is  fruitful  in  virtue,  and  becomes  ihe 
occasion  of  so  much  good.  Without  this  eod,  aor* 
row,  I  own,  has  no  use  but  to  shorten  a  manfs  days  ; 
-yHior  can  gravity,  with  all  its  studied  aotemnify  of 
took  and  carriage,  serve  any  end  but  to  make^oae 
half  of  the  world  merry,  and  impose  upost  the  other* 
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When  are  the  lessons  giv'n 
That  shake  the  startled  earth  ? — When  wakes  the 

-    foe  ..:*.'■'•**;:». 

While  the  friend  sleeps  ?— When  falls  did  traitor** 
blow?  >■» 

When  are  proud  sceptres  riv'n — 
High  hopes  o'erthrown  ? — It  is,  when  land*  rejoice, 
When  cities  blase,  and  lift  th*  exulting  voices    '  >  i  >' 
And  wave  their  banners  to  the  kindling  heav'n.    ' " 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour  ! 

When   mirth   overflows,   then   tremble  ! — 'Twas   a 
night 

Of  gorgeous  revel,  wreaths,  and  dance,  and  light, 

When,  through  the  regal  bow'r, 
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The  trumpet  peal'd,  ere  yet  the  song  was  done: ;  -;  v 
And  there  were  shrieks  in  golden  Babylon,  >  v 

And  trampling  *urmies,  ruthless  in  their  pow'r.  ..,%./? 


.:*• 


The  marble  shrines  were  crown'd ; 
Young  voices,  through  the  blue  Athenian  sky,  v    ni 
And  Dorian  reeds,  made  summer-melody*   .  .,••■■•  j  w 

And  censer's  wav/d  around ; 
And  lyres  were  strung,  and  bright  libations  pouritV 
When,  through  the  streets,  flash'd  out  th'  avenging 
sword^  ''.-'y&fi 

Fearless  and  free,  the  sword  with  myrtles  bound  !  * 

Through  Rome  a  triumph  pass'd. 
Rich  in  her  sun-god's  mantling  beams  went  by  . 
That  long  array  of  glorious  pageantry, 

With  shout  and  trumpet-blast.  ;iir 

An  empire's  gems  their  starry  splendour  shed 
O'er  the  proud  march;  a  king  in  chain*  was  led,/// 
A  victor,  crown'd  and  rob'd,  came  stately  last.f 

And  many  a  Dryad's  bow'r  ;IT 

Had  lent  the  laurels,  which,  in  waving  play*  W. 
Stirr'd  the  warm  air,  and  glisten'd  round  bis  way,  * 

As  a  quick-flashing  show'r. 


*  The  sword  of  Harmodius. 

f  Paulus  JEmilius,  one  of  whose  sons  died  a  few  days  before,  and  ano- 
ther after,  his  triumph  upon   the  conquest  of  Macedon,  when  Perseus*, 
king  of  that  country,  was  led  in  chains. 
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O'er  his  own  porch,  meantime,  the  cypres*  hnng  *r  a 
Through  his  fiur  halls  a  cry  of  anguish  rnngi  -.  ,\ 

Woe  for  the?  dead  l<~4he  father's  broken  4o«tf$ !      a 

A  sound  of  lyre  and  song,  , 

In  the  still  nighty  vent  floating  o'er  the.  Nile,        ~  .  * , 
Whose  waves,  by  many  an  old  mysterious  pile,      vV 

Swept  with  that  voice  along ; 
And  lauips  were  shining  o'er  d*e  red  wine's  foam,  . 
Wh^re  a  chief  revell'd  in  a  monarch's  (Ionic,  . 
And  fresh  rose-garlands  deck'd  a  glittering  throng. , 

'Twas  Antony  that  bade 
The  joyous  chord?  ripg  but  I— but  strains  arose 
Of  wilder  omen  at  the  banquet's  close !  -     > 

Sounds,  by  no  mortal  made,* 
Shook  Alexandria  through  her  streets  that  might, 
And  pass'cU~snd  with  another  sunset's  light, .. 
The  kingly  Roman  on  hu  bier  was  laid.  •. 

Bright  midst  its  vineyards  lay 
The  fair  Campanian  city,f  with  its  tow'rs  " 
And  temples  gleaming  through  dark  olive  bowers,  '* 

Clear  in  the  golden  day ; 

'  "  '  '  : 

*  See  the  description  given  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Antony,  of  the 
supernatural  sounds  heard  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  the  night  before 
Antony's  death. 

f  Hercuiaoeuhi,  of  which  it  is  related,  that  all  the  inhabitant*  Were 
imi  iibh il  in  the  theatres,  when  the  shower  of  ashes  which  covered  the  city 
descended. 
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Joy  wbs  around  it  as  the  gtowing  sky, 
And  crowds  bad  fiB'd  its  halls  rf  lwelry, 
And  all  the  smroy  air  was  music's  way. 

A  cloud  came  o'er  the  Face 
Of  Italy's  rich  hfeaven  !— its  fcrfstal  bhie 
Was  changed,  and  deepeh'd  to  a  wrathful  hue 

Of  night,  o'ershadowing  space, 
As  with  the  wings  of  death  !  hi  all  his  pow'r 
Vesuvius  woke,  and  hurFd  the  burning  shbw'r, 
And  Who  (botild  tell  the  buried  city's  place  ? 

Such  things  have  been  of  yore, 
In  the  gay  regions  where  the  citrons  blow, 
And  purple  summers  all  their  sleepy  glow, 

On  the  grape-clusters  pour ; 
And  where  the  palms  to  spifcy  winds  are  waving, 
Along  clear  seas  of  melted  sapphire,  laving, 
As  with  a  flow  of  light,  their  Southern  shore; 

Turn  we  to  other  climes  ! 

•  .  >  •.  . 

Far  in  the  Druid  isle  a  feast  was  spread, 
Midst  the  rock-altars  of  the  warrior-dead,  * 
And  ancient  battle-rhymes 
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*  Stonehenge,  said  by  some  traditions  to  have  been  erected   to  the  . 

memory  of  Ambrosius,  an  early  British  king ;  and  by  others,  mentioned  - 

as  a  monumental  record  of  the  mawsiere  of  British  ebiefe  heYe  allisM 

to." 
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Were  chaunted  to  the  harp ;  and  yellow  mead 
Went  flowing  round,  and  tales  of  martial  deed, 
And  lofty  songs  of  Britain's  elder  timer 

Bat  ere  the  giant-fane 
Cast  its  broad  shadows  on  the  robe  of  even, 
Hush'd  were  the  bards,  and  in  the  face  of  heaven, 

CVer  that  old  burial-plain 
Flash'd  the   keen    Saxon    daggers !  —  Blood   was 

streaming, 
Where  late  the  mead-cup  to  the  sun  was  gleaming, 
And  Britain's  hearths  were  heap'd  that  night  in  vain. 

For  they  return'd  no  more, 
They  that  wait  forth  at  morn,  with  reckless  heart, 
In  that  fierce  banquet's  mirth  to  bear  their  part ; 

And  on  the  rushy  floor, 
And  the  bright  spears  and  bucklers  of  the  waUs, 
The  high  wood-fires  were  blazing  in  their  halls  ; 
But  not  for  them — they  slept — their  feast  was  o'er  ! 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour  ! 
Aye,  tremble  when  the  cup  of  joy  o'erflows  f      !  /r 
Tame  down  the  swelling  heart !— the  bridal  tofce, ' ' 

And  the  rich  myrtle's  flow'r, 
Have  veil'd  the  sword  ! — Red  wines  have  sparkkfti 

fast 
From  venom'd  goblets,  and  soft  breezes  pass'd 
With  fatal  perfume  through  the  revel's  bow*r. 
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.j  Twine  the  young  glowing  wreath  !  "■*••* 

But  pour  not  all  your  spirit  in  the  song,  > 

Which  through  the  sky's  deep  azure  floats  along, 

Like  summer's  quickening  breath  ! 
The  ground  is  hollow  in  the  path  of  mirth. 
Oh  !  far  too  daring  seems  the  joy  of  earth,  ■/* 

So  darkly  press'd  and  girdled  in  by  death  ! 
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[Marias,  during  the  time  of  his  exile,  seeking  refuge  in  Africa,  bad  landed 
at  Carthage ;  when  an  officer,  sent  by  the  Roman  governor  of  Africa, 
came,  and  thus  addressed  him :  "  Marius,  I  come  from  the  Pnetpr 
.  Sextilioftj  to  ten  you,  that  he  forbids  you  to  set  foot  in  Africa.  If  yfai 
obey  not,  he  will  support  the  senate's  decree,  and  treat  you  as  a  public 
enemy."  Marius,  upon  hearing  this,  was  struck  dumb  with  grief  and 
indignation.  He  uttered  not  a  word  for  some  time,  but  regarded  t|ie 
officer  with  a  menacing  aspect.  At  length,  the  officer  inquired  what 
answer  ho  should  cajwy  to  the  governor?  "Go  and  tell  him,"  saidtne 

.    unfortunate  man,  with  a  sigh,  "  that  then  hast  seen  the  exited  Matifes 
sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.*'— 'See  Plutarch*] 

'Twas  noon — and  Afric's  dazzling  sun  on  high, 
With  fierce  resplendence  fill'd  th'  unclouded  sky  ^ 
No  zephyr  wav'd  the  palm's  majestic  head,        ■•^T 
And  smooth  alike  the  seas  and  desert  spread ; 
While,  dewltite,  beneath  a  blaze  of  light,  •    -       H 
Silent  and  lonely,  as  at  dead  of  night, 
The  wreck  of  Carthage  Jay — her  prostrate  Fawea '  * 
Had  strew?d  their  preeious  marble  o'er  the  plains^ 
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Dark  weeds  and  grass  the  column  had  o'ergrown, 
The  lizard  bask'dmpoh  the  altaMtone; 
*  Whelm'd  by  the  rains  of  their  own  abodes, 
Had  sunk  the  forms  of  heroes  and  of  god* ; 
While  near,  dread  offspring  of  the  burning  day^- 
Coil'd,  'midst  forsaken  halls,  the  serpent  lay. 

There  came  an  eotile*  long  by  fate  pursued. 
To  shelter  in  that  awful  solitude. 
Well  did  that  wanderer's  high,  yet  faded  mien, 
Suit  the  sad  grandeur  of  the  desert  scene  ; 
Shadow'd,  not  veil'd,  by  locks  of  wintry  snow, 
-Pride  sat,  still  mighty,  on  his  fbrrowM  brotr ; 
Time  had  not  quench'd  the  terrors  of  his  eye, 
Nor  tam'd  his  glance  of  fierce  ascendancy; 
While  the  deep  meaning  of  his  features  told, 
Ages  of  thought  had  o'er  his  spirit  toll'd, 
Nor  dim'd  the  fire  that  might  not  be  controlled ; 
And  still  did  power  invest  bis  stately  form, 
8batter'd,  but  yet  unconquer'd,  by  the  storm. 

But  slow  his  step— and  where,  not  yet  overthrown, 

Still  tower'd  a  pillar,  'midst  the  waste  alone  ; 

Faint  with  long  toil,  bis  weary  limbs  he  laid, 

To  slumber  in  its  solitary  shade. 

He  slept— and  darkly,  on  his  brief  repose, 

Th'  indignant  genius  of  the  scene  arose. 

Clouds  robed  his  dim  unearthly  form,  and  spread 

Mysterious  gloom  around  his  crownless  head— 
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Crownlet%  bat  regal  «tiil~- With  stem  disdain,      ^ : 
The  kingly  shadows  aeem'd.  to  lift  his  chain,  :?•<&' 

Gaz'd  on  the  palm,  his  ancient  sceptre  torn, 
And  his  eyeicindi'd;  with  immortal  scorn  I '.'         -LU 
"  Aiwbsieep'st  thou,  Roman  ?"  cried  his  voice  az&ft 
.  tere*  ;  ••  .«. •  «:.  '-'  .  •..  •!*■  -v.  r  ■".*** 

"  Shall  son  of  Latium  find  a  refuge  here  ? 
Awake  !  arise  J  to  speed,  the  hour  of  fate,  ?  .;-.■        '  \ 
When  Rome  shall  fall?  as  Carthage,  desolate  1  r  •  \  * 
Go  !  with,  hef  children's  flower,  the  free,  the  brave,  JV 
People  the  silent  chambers  of  the  grave ; 
So  shall  the  course  of  ages  yetXo  be, 
More  swiftly  waft  the  day,  avenging  me  !  , 

"  Yes  !   from  the  awful  gulf  of  years  to  come, ;  * 

I  hear  a  voice  that/ prophecies  her  doom;  •    -'. 
I  see  the  trophies  of  her  pride  decay, 

And  her  long  line  of  triumphs  pass  away,  > 
Lost  in  the  depths  of  time — while  sinks  the  star 

That  led  her  march  of  heroes  from  afar  !  a 

"  Lo  !  from  the  frozen  forests  of  the  North,  r 

The  sons  of  slaughter  pour  in  myriads  forth  I 
Who  shall  awake  the  mighty  ? — will  thy  woe, 
City  of  thrones  !  disturb  the  realms  below?  -  *-Y 

Call  on  the  dead  to  hear  thee  I  let  thy  cries  jH 

Summon  their  shadowy  legions  to  arise. 
Array  the  ghosts  of  conquerors  on  thy  walls  ! 
— Barbarians  revel  in  their  ancient  halls  !         ?     •    *• 
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And  their  lost  children  bend  the  subject*  knee*  , . .,  u 
'Midst  the  proud  tombs  and  trophies  of  the  free  \a}- 

"  Bird  of  the  sun  I  dread  eagle  !  born  on  higb, 
A  creature  of  the  empyreal— Thou#  whose  eye  •    . 
Was  lightning  to  the  earth — whose  pinion  wav'd, 
In  haughty  triumph,  o'er  a  world  enslav'd ; 
Sink  from  thy  hear'ns  I  for  glory'*  nooa  is  o'er* 
And  rushing  storms  shall  bear  thee  on  no  more  ! 
Clos'd  ia  thy  regal  oourse^t-thy  crest  is  torn, 
And  thy  plume  banish' d  from  the  realms  of  morn. 
The  shaft  hath  reach'd  thee  Unrest  with  chiefs  and 
kings,  ■..*.'/ 

Who  conquer'd  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  ! 
Sleep  1  while  thy  foes  exult  around  their  prey, 
And  share  thy  glorious  heritage  of  day  \  >< 

"  But  darker  years  shall  mingle  with  the  past, 

And  deeper  vengeance  shall  be  mine  at  last. 

O'er  the  seven  hills  I  see  destruction  spread,  ■ 

And  empire's  widow  veils  with  dust  her  head  ! 

Her  gods  forsake  each  desolated  shrine, 

Her  temples  moulder  to  the  earth,  like  mine ;         I 

'Midst  fallen  palaces  she  sits  alone,  <    • 

Calling  heroic  shades  from  ages  gone, 

Or  bids  the  nations,  'midst  her  Desarts  wait, 

To  learn  the  fearful  Oracles  of  Fate*  t 

^  * 

"  Still  sleep'st  thou,  Roman  ?  Son  of  victory!  rise  ! 
Wake  to  obey  th'  avenging  destinies  ! 
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Shed  by  thy  mandate,  soon  thy  country's  blood 
Shall  swill  and  darken  Tiber's  yellow  Hood. 
My  Children's  Manes  call — awake  !   prepare 
The  feast  they  claim — esnlt  in  Rome's  despair  ! 
Bo  thine  ear  clos'd  against  her  suppliant  cries ; 
Bid  thy  soul  triumph  in  her  agonies  ! 
Let  Carnage  revel  e'en  her  shrines  among  ! 
Spare  not  the  valiant !  pity  not  the  young  ! 
Haste  !  o'er  her  hills  the  sword's  libation  shed, 
And  wreak  the  curse  of  Carthage  on  her  head  !" 

The  vision  flies — a  mortal  step  U  near, 
Whose  echoes  vibrate  on  the  ^lumberer's  ear ; 
He  starts,  he  wakes  to  woe — before  him  stands 
Til'  unwelcome  messenger  of  harsh  commands, 
Whose  falt'ring  accents  bid  the  exil'd  chief 
Seek,  far  on  other  shores,  a  home  for  grief. 

Silent  the  wanderer  sat — but  on  his  cheek 

The  burning  glow,    far   more   Ulan   words   might 

speak ; 
And,  from  the  kindling  of  his  eye,  there  broke 
Language,  where  all  th'  indignant  soul  awoke, 
Till  his  deep  thought  found   voice — then,   calmly 

stern, 
And  sov'reign  in  despair,  he  cried,  "  Return  ! 
Tell  him  who  sent  thee  hither,  thou  hast  seen 
Marius  the  Exile  rest  where  Carthage  once  hath 

been ! " 
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Thbrx  is  another  reflection,  my  brethren,  of  ia  *t&) 
more  solemn  kind*  which  must . naturally  have  occurr 
fed  to  us  all.  Of  the  period  of  which  we  have  33*8 
the  beginning,  none  of  as*  can  see  the  end.  Long  zi& 
the  century  closes,  all  of  us,  young  or  old,  richior 
poor,  will  be  numbered  with  the  dead.  "Thegihrfef 
cord  will  be  loosed,"  and  *<the  golden bowl  broken," 
and  **  every  spirit"  will  have  returned  "  to  the  God 
who  gave  it."  It  is  a  reflection,  in  truths  to  which 
ho  ignorance  nor  barbarity  hath  rendered  the  bun**? 
mind  insensible.  Even  amid  all  the  licentious  vtvr) 
ship  -of  antiquity,  it  was  upon  these  occasions  th£ 
plaintive  call  of  the  herald,  u  Come  to  those  solenjt 
nities,  which  no  living  eye  hath  seen,  and  which  M 
eye  will  see  again." 

Amid  this  dark  and  tremendous  prospect* .  is  th4i$ 
Unvoice  which  whispers  to  you,  my  brethren,  hop 
good  "  for  you  it  is  to  be  here ;"  or  that  .prostrates 
you  in  these  moments  before  the  throne  pf  Nature, 
in  *  thankfulness  to  Him"  who.  bath  given  ":you 
the  victory*"  through  Jesus  Christ  your  Losa\? 
<*  And  I  was  in  the  spirit  (says  the  evangelist)  upon 
the  Lord's  day,  andil  heard  behind -■  me  a  great 
voice,  as  that  of  a  trumpet,  saying,  I  am  Alpha  an4 
Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last.  And  I  tum&lp> 
the  voice  that  spake  with  me,  and  I  sa$;gn£  JUke 
untb  the  Son  of  Man*  clothed  with  a  garment  ckwpn 
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to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  with  a  golden  girdle. 
His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white  like  snow,  and 
his  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  voice  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters.  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell 
.it  his  feet  as  dead ;  and  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon 
me,  saying  unto  me,  Fear  not,  I  am  the  First  and 
the  Last,  I  am  He  that  liveth,  and  was  dead.  And 
behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  and  have  the  keys 
of  Hell  and  of  Death." 

These,  my  brethren,  are  the  sublime  anticipations 
of  the  true  Christian — these  the  hopes  which  He 
"  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever"  hath  given  to  the 
weakness  of  mortality.  It  is  to  that  greater  world 
(which,  ere  this  century  shall  close,  all  of  us  must 
know)  that  the  eye  of  piety  is  permanently  directed. 
It  is  there  that  the  great  system  of  Almighty  Wis- 
dom shall  finally  be  displayed  ;  when  all  doubts 
shall  cease,  and  all  anxieties  be  dispelled  ;  when 
this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorrupt  ion,  and  this 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality  ;  and  when  all  the 
tears  which  life  hath  raised  shall  be  wiped  away  for 
ever. 

It  is  to  this  great  termination  that  time  is  advanc- 
ing; every  thing  that  we  see  around  us  teaches  us 
that  life  is  an  imperfect  scene,  of  which  the  mighty 
conclusion  is  yet  to  come :  and  every  year, 
passes,  takes  to  a  better  world  some  of  those 
we  have  loved  or  honoured.  In  the  last  receptacle 
of  mortality,  the  rich  and  the  poor  "  make  their 
together;"  and  there  we  alike  deposit  the  yoi 
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h4*d,  whose  opening  tirtues  are  to  blostion*  in  -a 
nobler  dime ;  and  the  "  hoary  hahV;  winch  de* 
eoaftid  at  last  to  the  gftte,  «*  full  of  years  and  of 

:"  This  laat  sfcene,  itojr  brethren*  we  have  lately  wit* 
netted.  The  same  hours  whkh  doeed  the  century, 
doied  also  the  life  of  one**  who,  lor  half  it*  period* 
tee  been  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  church  tof  this 
land,  and  who  has  left  to  every  church  a  model  of 
piety  and  virtue  which  no  age  can  destroy*  Over 
this  recent  and  efver  memorable  grave,  the  tears  of 
humanity  will  fall ;  but  it  is  not  fit  they  should  be 
the  tears  of  unmanly  sorrow :  it  is  fit,  on  the  com 
trory,  while  we  stand  around  it*  that  our  hearts 
should  kindle  at  those  ashes  which  yet  ttre  scarcely 
cold :  that,  while  wo  see  the  "  death  of  the  rights* 
on*,"  we  should  pray  chat  «  our  life"  and  our  "  end 
may  be  like  his;"  and  that  we  should  think  what  is 
die  power  of  that  religion,  over  which  the  ^  grave 
hath  no  victory*"  and  to  which  "death  hath  no 
stitig."  Happy,  indeed,  beyond  the  ustial  lot  of 
mortality  was  that  long  and  venerable  life,  of  which, 
akalwe  have  witnessed  the  close:  atid  to  Htm 
«•  whom  he  had  made  good  in  bis  sight,"  the  Al- 


•    \ 


ft  Sfes  K*r*at*i>  B».  Htw*  Bn«t>— This  geeat  and  «i»i«M* tan 
0>d  *  few  dajrs  before  tbi»  sermon  vat  preached  ;  and,  after  tfre  lapse  aF 
to  many  years,  I  confess  that  I  have  still  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  "being 
■tife  to  pif  tiiis  tramble  tribute  to  a  feemory  iriiiefc  I  have  tmt  cW^ed  to 
ftmalrito  vtftUftt*. 
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mighty -dispensed,  even  here,  no  common measure 
"  of  knowledge,  and  wisdom* .  and  joy/'  Happy  ^tt 
being  called  into  existence  in  the  most  splendid  age 
of  his  country,  in  being  the  friend  and  contemporary 
of  all  those  who  have  enlightened  or  adorned  it, 
and  in  sharing  with  them  in  the  applause  and  admi- 
ration of  mankind.  Happy  in  an  old  age,  in  which 
'f  his  eyes  waxed  not  dim,"  nor  his  "natural  strength 
decayed;"  and  in  a  death*  which,  after  no  long  suf- 
fering, removed  him  from  the  service  of  the  "  6Q9£r 
tuary  below,"  to  that  of  the  sanctuary  above :  bat 
btppier  far  than  all,  in  having  devoted  the  great 
{lowers  with  which  he  was  entrusted  to  the  sole  end* 
«£  religion  and  virtue;  in  being  the  minister  of  sal- 
vation to  ages  yet  unborn ;  and  in  having  establish- 
ed a  name,  before  which  all  the  future  generations 
©f  man  will  rise  up  and  call  it  blessed  !  > 
■  Jt  b  with  this  illustrious  example  before  us  that 
we  renter  upon  a  new  age ;  upon  that  age,  my  brfc- 
Jfcbren,  in  which  we  are  all  to  liye,  and  all  tadae.**- 
,May  He  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever  be  our  Ff&- 
lector  and  Friend !  May  He  dwell  in  all  our  hearts, 
Aftri  strengthen  all  our  resolutions,  and  listen  to  tfl 
our  prayers.  And  whatever  be  the  scenes  that  lie 
before  us,  may  we  so  advance,  under  his  guidance, 
upon  the  road  of  mortal  life,  that  in  the  *  last  day, 
when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  shall  come  again  in 
his  glorious  majesty  to  judge  both  the  qtofck-'fehd'ttte 
dead,  we  may  all  rise  to  the  life  immortal,  through 
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Sma  wbo  reigtieth -with  the  Father  atfd  Ae  Holy 
Spirit,  a*w,  henceforth,  arid  for  eve*  !M       •— -  •"■'>  > 

'    •  •  •      «  Y'T 
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THE  LOVE  OF  PRAISE* 
3Ji   .      •  (Extract from  an  unpubUsked  Sermon*) 


J:Johii'xif.  43.  '*  They  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of 

*w.«  .-..., 

3j»e  desire  of  approbation  is  implanted  deep  in  die 
fciman  breast;  and, like  all  our  natural  desires,  is 
conducive  to  ,  the  most  valuable  ends*  A  da&:re- 
gard  to  the  opinion  of  others  is  one  of  the  strongest 
links  of  society*  It  counteracts  our  more  confiaed 
and  selfish  dispositions  >  and  often  engages  men  in 
Act?  of  mutual  obligation  and  endearment,  to  wiiioh 
they  might  never  have  been  prompted*  by  the  aense 
of  4uty  alone,  or  by  the  general  feelings  of  social 
benevolence*  When  better  motives  fail  Jo  operate^ 
tfre  lover  pf  praise  is  often  sufficient  to  prompt  neb 
jto  tbe<m0st  laudable  and  beneficial  deeds :  and,  errepa 
when  £he  restraints  of  religion  and  morality:  lune 
been  thrown  off,  the  dread  of  shame  sometimes 
proves,  effectual  in  checking  the  extravagance  of  vice 
and  folly,  and  thus  preserving  order  and  happiness 
in  the  world*  .,.>••  .  >   ? 

,Nw  is  it  only  in  supplying  the  want  of  betterijttab 
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lives,  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  principle  is 
experienced.  Even  when  virtue  has  established  her 
empire  in  the  soul,  the  love  of  praise  is  her  most 
powerful  auxiliary.  It  gives  an  additional  spring  to 
all  our  exertions,  and  often  raises  us  to  an  elevation 
of  excellence,  which  otherwise  we  might  never  have 
uttained.  Of  (hose  actions  which  have  excited  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  mankind,  most  of  the 
credit  has  been  due  to  a  well  directed  love  of  praise. 
This  has  animated  the  exertions  of  genius,  height- 
ened the  fervour  of  generosity,  fanned  the  riame  of 
patriotism,  and  quickened  the  activity  of  beneficence. 
And  surely,  next  to  the  love  of  God  and  of  our 
neighbour,  the  most  exalted  and  amiable  motive  by 
which  we  can  be  influenced,  is  the  hope  of  esteem 
and  applause.  This  is  almost  the  only  temporal 
reward  which  the  virtuous  are  exclusively  entitled 
to  expect;  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  highest 
which  this  world  can  bestow.  "  A  good  name," 
says  Solomon,  "  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches;  and  favour  is  better  than  silver  and  gold." 
The  respect  and  affection  which  genuine  merit  in- 
spires, afford  a  delightful  gratifi cation  to  the  soul — 
and  impart  to  all  our  social  connexions  a  degree  of 
enjoyment  which  the  virtuous  only  can  know.  The 
enjoyment  is  still  heightened  if  that  respect  and  affec- 
tion be  as  unexpected,  as  it  is  readily  and  sponta- 
neously bestowed.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  higher 
delight  than  that  general  good  will  must  impart, 
which  results   from  general   approbation — it  is  not 
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my  to  opneeiva  a  more  welcome  sound  .than  *ht 
applauding  voice  of  Fame,  when  it  proclaims  ih* 
aeoret  actions  of  retired  and  modest  worth*  and 
repeats*  in  louder  accents,  the  grateful  whisper*  *f 

approving  conscience.  .? 

To  the  merited  approbation  of  mankind  mo  well 
regulated  mind  can  be  insensible.  The  desire  of 
ibis  approbation  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pan* 
jciplas  in  our  nature*  "  It  is  a  flame  lighted  up  by 
*Heaven,"-~which  cannot  be  extinguished  without 
the  utter  degradation  of  all  that  is  great  in  hum** 
jcharacter,— a  flame  that  burns  with  the  greatest 
ardour  in  the  most  enlarged  and  elevated  minds;    > 

To  cherish  this  love  of  praise,  therefore,  is not 
only  allowable,  but  necessary.  It  is  not  only  a  pro- 
pensity which  we  are  permitted  to  indulgent  is  a 
talent  which  we  are  bound  to  cultivate. 
.  It  appears  the  more  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
this  subject,  because  the  love  of  praise  is  fcften  dis- 
paraged as  one  of  the  infirmities  of  oar  nature.  'It 
la  acknowledged,  indeed,  to  be  u  the  infirmky  frf 
arable  minds"~~*but  still  it  k  represented  as  an  infir- 
4»ity,  which  obscures  the  lustre  of  the  bright** 
perfections,  and  tends  equally  to  impair  our  excet 
Jence  and  our  happiness*  »  To  allow  our  sentttoents 
io  be  influenced,  and  our  conduct  to  be  regulated,  by 
the  opinion  of  beings  frail  and  fallible  as  ourseltes* 
is  considered  a  mean  and  cowardly  resignation  of 
the  privileges  of  reason,  alike  repugnant  to  wisdom 
aud  to  duty,    How,  we  most  readily  acknowledge, 
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that  to  act  upon  steady  principle  and  settled  convic- 
tion, to  disregard  public  opinion  when  conscience 
and  religion  pronounce  it  erroneous,  is  the  sub- 
limest  attainment  of  terrestrial  virtue.  But,  uni- 
formity to  set  at  defiance  the  concurring  sentiments 
of  mankind,  to  be  on  all  occasions  indifferent  to  their 
censure  or  applause,  is  surely  an  assumption  of  supe- 
riority which  no  degree  of  limited  excellence  can  justi- 
fy, and  which  the  consciousness  of  imperfection  should 
always  forbid.  As  fallible  beings,  one  of  our  first 
duties  is  to  be  convinced  of  our  fallibility.  What- 
ever advances  we  may  have  made  in  wisdom  and  in 
virtue,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  impossible 
here  to  escape  beyond  the  reach  of  error  and  of  sin ; 
that  we  are  still  liable  lo  be  misled  by  prejudice, 
and  blinded  by  self-love.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
trusting  too  implicitly  to  our  own  judgment  of  our- 
selves, we  should  be  ready  to  listen  to  the  more 
impartial  opinion  of  oLhers,  who  are  willing,  from 
whatever  motive,  to  admonish  and  direct  us.  Their 
approbation,  when  echoed  by  our  own  conscience, 
should  encourage  us  to  advance  with  steadiness  and 
alacrity ;  and  when,  by  their  reproof,  we  are  warned 
of  our  deviations  from  the  path  of  duty,  we  should 
never  be  reluctant  to  return.  There  is  not  a  more 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  improvement,  than  that 
callous  insensibility  which  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
opinion  of  others  ;  or  that  vain  self-sufficiency,  which 
professes  to  be  superior  to  censure  or  to  praise — 
which  spurns   advice,  and  is  impatient  of  control- 
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*  Seesfc  tho*  »  man  who  is  wise  in  his  own. conceit? 
There  is  >mOre  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  .-him,"     He 
*ko,  from  natural  dulness,  is  insensible  to  praise  or 
Watne,  will  never  rise  to  eminence  and  esteem. 'He, 
who  has  wilfaHy  quenched  in  his  own  breast  the 
vrdotrr  of  ingenuous  ambition,  and  taught: himself 
W  despise  'the  opinion  of  others,  -  is  not  far  -from 
ta&tay  and  crime;  ■  But  he,  who  burns   with  the 
feritb&siasm  of  emulation,  and  has  a  quick  sensibility 
W '  honour  and  to  shame,^—he  is  most  likely  to  shup 
th&  sordid  paths  of  meanness  and  of  vice,  to  elhrip 
the  steepest  ascents*  of  virtue,  and  to  shine  eonspit 
deous  among  the  excellent  ones  of  the  cartfe.  >■(/-.> 
Such  are  the  beneficial  effects  wlfich  the  Jbve^tOf 
praise,  When  properly  regulated,  is  calealated  4e 
produce.    But  there  are  certain  limits*  beyond  whioh 
it  cannot  be  indulged  without  the  most- pernicious 
consequences.    When  it  forms  the  principal,  or  the 
eWly  motive  of  our  conduct— when  it  ceases  taibe 
^ntrolled  by  reason  and  religtonr^when  it^incUa^i 
£9  to  love  the  praise  of  men,  more  than  the  praisd 
^f  God— k  then  becomes  criminal  and  hurtful*  4&» 
gradfcag  to1  our  character,  and' hostile  to  our  hJgbesK 
hfteffests  astational  and  immortal  beings.  -  Let?.** 
rtow,  therefore,  attend  to  the  bad  effects  of  an-»* 
ihddeYate  and  exclusive  desire  of  the  praise*  o£tneii$ 
aftd  contrast  these  effect*  with  the  happy  eonso* 
qtterftes  that  flow  from  a  habitual  regard  .to  «tik? 
ar^irobatioh  of  God.  -.  >  »  yim   n»d 

^U'^^inim^eTate  and<iexdusif*  desko  trftrtbft 
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praise  of  men  is  altogether  incompatible  with  sin- 
cerity of  character.  Our  character  will  always  cor- 
respond with  the  motives  by  which  we  are  influenced. 
If,  then,  our  only  desire  be  to  obtain  the  praise  of 
men,  our  solicitude  will  be  wholly  confined  to  our 
external  deportment.  Since  men  can  regard  the 
outward  appearance  alone — since  the  recesses  of  the 
heart  are  impenetrable  to  their  inspection,  our  actions 
form  the  only  criterion  by  which  they  can  judge  of 
our  principles — and  thus  the  praise  of  virtue  may 
be  gained  by  assuming  its  resemblance.  By  those, 
therefore,  who  can  be  satisfied  with  praise,  the  secret 
virtues  of  the  heart  will,  in  general,  be  neglected. 
For  why  should  they  be  anxious  to  overcome  their 
vices,  while  their  purpose  may  be  as  effectually 
served  by  disguising  them  ?  Or  why  should  they 
aspire  to  the  possession  of  genuine  worth,  while 
their  credit  may  be  equally  established  by  its  coun- 
terfeit ?  It  is  enough  for  them,  if,  by  any  means, 
they  can  secure  the  good  opinion  of  mankind.  If, 
by  refined  dissimulation,  they  can  throw  a  veU  over 
the  deformity  of  their  character  ;  if,  by  specious 
hypocrisy,  they  can  obtain  the  reputation  of  good- 
ness, they  are  willing  to  leave  to  others  the  plea- 
sures of  conscious  integrity,  and  the  elating  triumphs 
of  virtuous  resolution;  pleasures  which  they  cannot 
appreciate — triumphs  of  which  they  are  incapa 
The  statue,  which  represents  the  form  of  humanity, 
but  wants  the  energy  and  sensibility  of  life;  the 
painted  sepulchre — fair  in  its  external  appearance, 
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but  defiled  within  by  mortality  and  corruption—- «re 
die  proper  emblems  of  that  false  and  hollow  virtue* 
which  breathes  no  better  spirit  than  the  desire  rf 
applause. 

Such  was  the  virtue  of  the  Pharisees-  of  old— 
44  They  loved  the  praise  of  men,  more  than  the 
praise  of  God."  Ambitious  of  the  form  of  mpermr 
sanctity  and  righteousness,  they  were  correct  and 
exemplary  in  their  external  deportment;  and  in 
their  observance  of  all  the  visible  rites  and  oeiemo* 
nies  of  religion,  they  were  scrupulously  exact 
They  fasted  twice  in  the  week.  They  paid  tithes  of 
all  they  possessed.  But  in  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law — in  the  essential  virtues  of  the  heart~-they 
were  miserably  deficient  When  they  prayed,  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  synagogues,  or  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets ;  not  that  they  might  be  accepted 
of  Ood,  but  that  they  might  be  seen  of  men.  When 
they  did  alms,  a  trumpet  sounded  before  them,  and 
their  donations  were  ostentatiously  distributed;  not 
for  the  sake  of  relieving  misery,  but  of  attracting 
Observation.  And  such  is  the  virtue  df  many:  who 
rank  high  in  the  opinion  of  men.  Could  we  nhveil 
the  hearts  of  all  whom  the  world  honours  with  the 
appellation  of  good,  how  often  should  we  find  the 
basest'  depravity  lurking  behind  the  ftir  disguise 
which  they  have  assumed  I :  How  often  should  w* 
see  the  semblance  of  religion  transformed  into 
knavery  and  hypocrisy;  apparent  generosity 'degei 
nerating  into  mere- vanity  and  ostentatscqrj  aadthf 
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affectation  of  friendship  and  kindness  employed  only 
us  a  varnish  to  indifference,  or  a  mask  to  malicious 
design  ! 

2.  It  were  so  far  well,  however,  if  the  love  of 
praise  always  inclined  men  to  assume  even  the 
appearance  of  virtue.  But  this  principle,  so  valua- 
ble when  under  proper  control ;  this  principle,  in- 
tended by  our  Creator  to  guide  and  to  urge  us  in 
the  path  of  duty,  may,  by  acquiring  undue  in- 
fluence, become  one  of  the  most  dangerous  means  of 
seduction.  A  person  whose  chief  desire  is  to  obtain 
the  praise  of  men,  will  naturally  conform  to  the 
manners  and  habits  of  those  with  whom  he  happens 
to  associate.  Indeed  much  of  the  power  of  example 
depends  upon  the  love  of  praise ;  for  as  our  con- 
formity to  certain  sentiments,  principles,  and  actions, 
affords  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  that  we  ap- 
prove of  these,  it  is  obvious,  (hat  the  most  effectual 
way  to  conciliate  the  favour,  and  obtain  the  praise 
of  any  individual,  is  to  pay  to  his  character  the  re- 
fined and  flattering  homage  of  our  imitation. 

Suppose,  then,  a  person,  whose  only  principle  of 
conduct  is  the  desire  of  praise,  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  thrown  within  the  sphere  of  the  licentious 
and  profane — it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
certainty,  that  he  will  imbibe  their  spirit,  and  grow 
into  a  complete  resemblance  of  their  character.  Not 
only  is  he  left  defenceless  against  temptation,  but 
that  very  principle  which  our  Creator  has  given  us 
as  the  safeguard  of  virtue,  he  has  surrendered  into 
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the  possession  of  the  enemy.  He  hears  the  roar  of 
triumph— it  is  the  triumph  of  lewdness  and  impiety. 
He  listens  to  the  song  of  panegyric ; — it  is  the  pane- 
gyric of  vice.  A  smile  of  derision  plays  on  .  die 
countenance  of  his  associates,  and  their  sneer  is 
directed  against  piety  and  virtue.  He  begins  to 
associate  a  degree  of  importance  with  impiety  and 
vice ;  he  is  unwilling  to  appear  inferior  to  the  pro** 
fanest  of  his  associates  in  the  qualities  in  which  they 
glory;  and  thus  the  very  person,  who,  in  more 
favourable  circumstances,  might  have  been  led  to 
aspire  to  the  highest  moral  attainments,  is  now,  by 
a  perverted  desire  of  applause,  rendered  ambitious  to 
distinguish  himself  by  the  extravagance  of  folly  and 
crime. 

But  this,  it  may  be  alleged,  is  an  extreme  case. 
Would  to  Heaven  it  were  an  uncommon  case  I  For 
the  correctness  of  these  observations  we  may  appeal, 
with  but  too  much  confidence,  to  the  experience  of 
the  licentious  themselves.   Let  the  profligate  retrace 
his  steps  in  the  career  of  guilt ;  he  will  find  that  the 
remonstrances  of  his  conscience  have  uniformly  been 
overruled  by  a  regard  to  the  opinion  of  his  asso-t 
ciates;  that,  when  he  hesitated  before  proceeding, 
to  any  new  enormity,  he  was  goaded  on  by  the  hope, 
of  their  applause;  that,  when  he  was  inclined  to 
return  to  the  path  of  duty,  he  was  deterred  by  the 
dread  of  their  derision;  in  fine,  that  he  was  less 
generally  impelled  by  an  actual  inclination  to  sin, 
than  by  an  ill-directed  love  pf  praise. 
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-.  Even  cC  those*  who  are  in  general  influenced  by 
nobler  motives,  very.:  few,  perhaps**  can  boast  tbafc 
they  have  not  been  occasionally  misled,  by  <an  undue 
regard'  to  the  opinion  of  others,  into  a  deliberate 
violation  of  their  most  sacred  principles*  ■  iWhat  is 
more  common,-  yet  what  can  be  mora  absurd,  nude 
insulting  to  religion  and  to  common  :srinse,  than  to 
hear  such  an  apology  as  this  offered -in:  vindication 
of  their  conduct. by  persons  who  allow  themselves 
u  to  follow  a  multitude  to  do.  evil,"  to  be  hurried 
by?  the  current  of  fashion  or  of  popular  opinion  inta 
practices  which  their  hearts  condemn  ?  .  "  We  are 
convinced,''  say  they,  ''.that  these:  practices  are 
wofig,  .bat  something  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind," Yes  !  much  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  mankind. 
A  sacred  regard  to  character ;  a  shrinking  dread, 
eyen  of  the  slightest  imputation  of  what  is  really/ 
criminal^— pthis  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  mankinds 
tlfts  is  the,  purpose  for  which  the  desire  of  their, 
approbation  was  .  implanted  in  your  breasts.  But 
if ,  you  allpw  thi$  desire  to  interfere  in.  one  in- 
stance with  your  sense  of  duty — what  is  this,  but 
tp,, exalt  th<e  creature  to  the  throne  of  the  Creator; 
to  prefer  the  praise  of  beings,  erring  and  feeble 
as  ourselves,  to  the  praise  of  the  Omniscient  and 
Almighty  Qod. 

3.  There  is  not  a  more  dependant  slave,  than* 
the  ;]perspn  who  has  allowed  an  excessive  anxiety 
for,  the  praise  of  men  to  take  possession  of  his. 
breast.      Of  trus  dignity  of.  character  he  is  alto< 
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gether;  incapable;  since  he  ia  influenced— sot  by 
thci  unbiassed  suggestions  erf  reasou-rttot  by*  refer" 
enceito  the  fixed  and  unalterable  standard*  *fm*rai 
reetitude*~-not  by  those  sacred  principles  of  love  to 
God  and  to  niapkind,  from  which  all  genuine  rein 
gion  and  virtue  flow-*4but  merely  by.  a  regard  to  die 
opinion  which  may  be  entertained  of  him  by  those 
to  whoin  his  actions  are  known.  And  who'  are  the 
guides  into  whose  hands  he  thus  resigns  the  reins 
of  his  conduct  ?  who  the  judges  to  whom  he  appeals 
lor  the  doe  meed  of  praise  ?  Were  they  only  the 
wise  and  the  good,  their  approbation  would  indeed 
be  valuable ;  and  the  desire  to  obtain  it  could  hot 
fail  to  produce  tbi  most  beneficial  effects.  Yet, 
even  in  that  case,  a  generous  mind  could  not  brook 
the  consciousness  of  being  applauded,  even  by  those 
whose  praise  is  worth  ambition,  for  motives  of  which 
they  could  not  apprpve  the  motive;  a  motive  in 
itself  so  limited  and  low,  and  so  unlike  the  princi- 
ples by  whkM  they,  theinselves  are  Animated.  Be- 
sides, an  exalted  itttod  would  feel  k  as  a  degradation 
to  be.delpendent  for  happiness  on  the  opinion  even 
of  the  Wisest  and  best-  df  huftian  beings.  How 
miserable,  th§n,  is  the  bondage  in  Which  he  is  held, 
Who  has-  placed  -Wis  » happHids*  at  the  mercy  of 
the  ignorant,  the  unprincipled,  the  prejudiced, 
th*  envious,  and  the  toaMgnariT;  Who  allows 
himself  to  be  agitated  by  the  strife  of  tongues; 
whom  the  poisoned  breath  of  caJinrmy  can  thro% 
into   a   fever    of -agony;   &&A,  whty1  even   in   the 
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exultation  of  popularity,  must  be  aware  of  the 
insecurity  of  that  happiness,  which  rests  on  the 
proverbially  unsteady  basis  of  popular  applause. 

Rev.  Alex.  Stewart, 

Minister  of  Dovglas. 
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